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PREFACE 


This monograph was originally written as a dissertation which 
was submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences of the Catholic University of America in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
It traces the historical contribution made by the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein of Munich to the progress of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. 

The justification for the inclusion of the monograph in the 
series of FRANCISCAN STUDIES lies in the fact, that the three 
branches of the Franciscan Family in the United States owe much 
to the kindly assistance of the Munich Ludwig-Missionsverein and, 
as will be gathered from Chapter VI and can be seen even more 
clearly from the personal notes of the writer, because an indication 
of valuable material is given to the historians of the various 
provinces. 

The present writer was fortunate in having had free access to 
the archives of the Society in Munich and to a complete set of the 
Society’s Annalen der Glaubensverbreitung (1848-1918) in the 
library of the Catholic University of America. This material forms 
the basis of the monograph. Additional information was culled 
from the archives of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee, of the Domini- 
can Sisters at Racine and of the Capuchin Fathers at Detroit. 
Confirmation of these facts was found in many works, as indicated 
in the Bibliography. Short articles on the Ludwig-Missionsverein 
were published by Dr. Kagerer in Vol. |X of the Historical Records 
and Studies, by Dr. Schabert in Vol. II (N.8.) of the Catholic 
Historical Review, and by Dr. Guilday in The Life and Times of 
John England. 

The research for this monograph was carried on under the 
direction of the Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday, to whom the writer is 
deeply indebted. He extends his thanks also to the readers of the 
dissertation, Dr. Stock and Dr. Gleis, for their valuable suggestions. 
He is grateful to Msgr. John Neuhausler and his secretary Rev. O. 
Lang for their permission to make the research in the archives of 
the Ludwig-Missionsverein and for their kind assistance. Grateful 
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acknowledgment is due also to the Rev. Dr. John Aufhauser, 
professor at the University of Munich, the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Schmidlin, professor at the University of Minster in Westphalia, 
and to the Rev. Willibald Mathaéser, O.S.B., of St. Boniface’s 
Abbey in Munich, for their encouragement and advice. The writer 
is mindful of the assistance given by the Rt. Rev. Archabbot Alfred 
Koch, O.8.B., of St. Vincent’s Archabbey at Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania, and by the Rev. Dr. Peter Leo Johnson, professor at St. 
Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wisconsin. 

The writer will always treasure the remembrance of the kind 
hospitality and fraternal assistance of his brethren at Capuchin 
College, Brookland, D. C., especially of the superior, the Very 
Rev. Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., Ph.D. He is grateful to his brethren 
at Louvain and Munich and at other friaries in Belgium, France, 
Italy, Germany, Switzerland, England and Ireland, who extended 
a helping hand to their American confrére. He thanks most sin- 
cerely his superiors for their generous permissions in the pursuit 
of these studies, his brethren of the Calvary Province for their 
kind forbearance and solicitous interest. 

For all other assistance given to him the writer is sincerely 
grateful. 
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CHAPTER I 
FOUNDATION OF THE SOCIETY 


The Ludwig-Missionsverein was founded at Munich, Bavaria, 
on December 12, 1838, for the express purpose of giving financial 
assistance to the Catholic missions of Asia and America. 

The Society had its roots in the mission spirit, which is as old 
as the Catholic Church and which proceeded from the command 
of Christ to preach the Gospel to all nations. Three separate mis- 
sion periods may be distinguished in the history of the Church. 
During the first period the apostles and their first successors 
preached throughout the world. This was followed by a second 
period of union and protectorship, in which the secular rulers 
cooperated with the Church in spreading the Faith. Towards the 
end of this period, in 1622, the Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda was formed to unify the work and to assist the missionaries 
financially. The actual care of the missions rested with the 
churches in various countries and with the religious Orders, and 
since the fifteenth century with the great colonizing powers. 

Most of these sources of help were stopped by the French Revolu- 
tion, the secularization of religious communities and the collapse 
of the colonizing countries Spain and Portugal. If the missions 
were to continue in this third period, new sources of help had to 
be uncovered. These were found in the temper of the time for 
unions and alliances. Mission societies were formed. The mission 
cause became a popular cause. The large donations of kings and 
countries were replaced by small, but constant, alms of the people 
which flowed to the mission fields. Three of these mission societies 
were the principal benefactors of the Church in the United States: 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith of Paris-Lyons (1822), 
the Leopoldine Foundation of Vienna (1829), and the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein of Munich (1838).1 


1 Arens, Bernard, S.J., Die katholischen Missionsvereine (Freiburg, 1922), 
1-5; Hickey, Edward John, The Society for the Propagation of the Faith (Wash- 
ington, 1922), 3-9; Freri, Rev. J., The Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
and the Catholic Missions (New York, 1912), 3-4. 
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We owe the first of these societies to Catholic France. After his 
consecration at Rome, in 1815, Bishop Du Bourg of New Orleans 
visited France to collect alms for his poor diocese. At Lyons he 
met Mme. Petit, whom he had known in the United States, and 
succeeded in persuading her to found a charitable association for 
the spiritual needs of Louisiana. On account of numerous difficul- 
ties these associates had at first to content themselves with send- 
ing private alms to the bishop. About the same time the directors 
of the Seminary of Foreign Missions in Paris tried to revive 
interest among the people for the missions of the Orient. They 
chose the pious Mlle. Jaricot, also of Lyons, to propagate the work. 
In 1822 both groups united to form the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. Headquarters were established at Lyons and Paris. 
The society was made easily accessible to all by the small dues of 
one cent a week. It was held together by the division of members 
into groups of ten. In the first year the receipts were divided 
among the missions of the United States and of the Seminary for 
Foreign Missions. From that date until the close of the last century 
the Church in the United States received generous aid from the 
Paris-Lyons Society, which spread to all countries of Europe and 
very early also to America. In 1840 Pope Gregory XVI placed it 
in the rank of universal Christian institutions.? 

While this spirit waxed strong in France and spread its influence 
to other countries, another society was started in Austria. Again 
it was an American missionary who gave the impetus. Bishop 
Fenwick of Cincinnati had sent his Vicar-General, Rev. Frederic 
Rese, to represent him in a very important transaction at Rome. 
This completed, Father Rese visited Austria, in 1828, to solicit 
alms for his diocese. His description of the pitiable conditions in 
America aroused the sympathy of the people and also attracted 
the attention of Leopold Maximilian, Prince-Archbishop of Vienna, 
who arranged that Father Rese be received in special audience by 
Emperor Francis I. Father Rese pleaded his cause so effectively 
that the emperor permitted the formation in the Austrian Empire 
of the Leopoldine Foundation to give help exclusively for the needs 
of the Church in North America. The donations were not restricted 
to the German Catholics, as is sometimes asserted, but were given 


2 Hickey, op. cit., 10-25. 
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to all as the needs became known to the Foundation. It was 
generous help. In the first ten years, 1829-1839, it amounted to 
364,620 florins (about $150,000). Under the protection of the 
emperors this society continued its assistance to the growing 
Church of the United States.? 

After this initial success, Father Rese turned to the neighboring 
Bavaria. This little German country was then independent, since 
modern Germany had not yet come into existence. The influence 
of the Emperor of Austria over the German people extended only 
as far as it could be exerted by the prime-minister Metternich. 
In the struggle for supremacy between Austria and Prussia, 
Bavaria acted as a balance of power, always leaning towards 
Austria, until Prussia gained control, in 1871, and formed the 
modern German Empire. 

Bavaria was the third largest German country. It acquired that 
size by helping Napoleon in his wars. A sudden shift to the Allies, 
just before the downfall of Napoleon, kept this territory intact. 
The benefits resulting from this extension of territory were tem- 
pered by the entry of new elements into the government, who 
were imbued with a radical Liberalism. In 1818 they forced a 
Constitution upon the country, which was however not observed 
until King Louis I became the ruler of Bavaria in 1825. 

He took possession of the crown with very liberal ideas of govern- 
ment, and began to introduce the Constitution. This caused con- 
sterration to Metternich; but Louis remained firm in his determina- 
tion. He could not be moved from his purpose by any Austrian 
prime-minister, no matter how powerful. The French July Revolu- 
tion of 1830 was more successful in changing his mind. When the 
revolutionary ideas of Paris began to seep into Bavaria, Louis 
became apprehensive. Always imbued with the high idea of a 
king’s rights and responsibilities, he began to suppress many con- 
stitutional privileges. Being indefatigable in his application to the 
duties of his position, the responsible ministers became mere 
advisers. The Liberals, who had hailed him as a savior, now became 
dissatisfied and gathered the various disgruntled elements to 


8 Berichte der Leopoldinen Stiftung, 1831-1839; Roemer, Rev. Theodore, 
O.M.Cap., ‘“The Leopoldine Foundation and the Church in the United States, 
1829-1839,” Monograph Series XIII, United States Catholic Historical 
Society (New York, 1933), 141-211. 
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oppose the king. Their influence increased despite the fact that 
the king ruled effectively and for the evident benefit of the country. 

The dissatisfaction gained momentum, in 1846, because of the 
moral weakness of Louis. He fell captive to the wiles of an in- 
triguing dancer. Remonstrances by his friends had no effect upon 
the king; the net had been woven too skilfully. The Liberals used 
this situation to extort more and more concessions from Louis. 
He was compelled to yield on all fronts. Since this was contrary 
to his ideas of the rights of a king, he resigned in 1848, a victim 
to his mistress. He lived in retirement until his death in 1868, 
still beloved by the great maiority of his people, and even now 
spoken of as Bavaria’s greatest king. Except for this one great 
weakness of Louis he was a capable ruler. He had the highest 
regard for his responsibility to God. He sought the welfare of his 
people. He commanded the respect of foreign potentates. He 
strengthened the influence of his own country. 

His study of history had filled him, as Doeberl writes in his 
history of Bavaria, with ‘an aversion to France, which increased 
with the years, and has become proverbial.’’ On the other hand, 
his love for Germany became so powerful that everything was 
subordinated to it. He desired nothing more than the restoration 
of the old Germanic spirit. Coupled with it was an intense love 
for the Church, to which he restored many of the rights that had 
been taken away during the wave of Josephism. Being a product 
of his time, he could not always reconcile his Catholicity with his 
Germanic spirit. Being very impetuous, he often wielded the royal 
placet, in conformity, it is true, with the Concordat, but seemingly 
in contradiction with a truly Catholic spirit.‘ 

His spirit is revealed in a letter which he wrote, a year after his 
resignation, to the Rev. Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B., of St. Vincent, 
Pennsylvania, August 30, 1849: 


From your letter of July 23 I perceive with intense joy the 
steady progress of your mission, the success of the German con- 
vents, male as well as female, and I desire that you express to 
all whom you mentioned to me my lively interest in their blessed 
work. At present I cannot say whether I shall be able to give 
any assistance, because I am besieged by the needy, just as if 
I were king, although my revenues were decreased considerably 


4 Doeberl, M., Entwicklungs-Geschichte Bayerns (Munich, 1931), III, 3-110. 
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at my resignation and also afterwards. How many useful founda- 
tions I could have made. You remark very truly, that the 
education of German priests is necessary to keep the Germans 
in North America German, that religious and school instruction 
in the German language will always be needed for the continu- 
ance of the German spirit. May the blessing of God continue 
to rest upon the work of the German missions.* 


In 1828 Father Rese came to Bavaria to plead his cause with 
King Louis. Success at the imperial court of Austria had given 
him courage. Having obtained an audience with King Louis, he 
pleaded eloquently. The great King of Bavaria, he argued, could 
be no less generous than the Emperor of Austria. Louis could not 
refuse the entreaties of the needy Church in America, which was 
becoming a haven for many Bavarians and Germans, brethren in 
Faith; his romantic heart must be stirred by the destitution of the 
Indians, who were longing for the true Faith. The king listened 
with interest. He had probably heard of the proposition, which 
the editor of the Katholik, Domkapitular Weis of Speier, had made 
to Bishop Sailer of Regensburg earlier in the year, to form a mission 
society for the German Catholics in America.’ The king told Rese 
to present his petition in writing. It was done under date of 
September 8, 1828. The answer of November 27, 1828, contained 
a refusal of the request, but gave Rese permission to collect alms 
in Bavaria, which could not be done without the royal sanction. 
The king was evidently not yet prepared for regular assistance to 
the United States; yet the pleadings of the American Vicar-General 
had made such an impression on the Archbishop of Munich- 
Freising, Anselm Lothar von Gebsattel, that he earnestly recom- 
mended the collection to his clergy on January 27, 1829.7 

This must have encouraged Father Rese, for on May 16, 1829, 
he once more suggested the formation of a society. Again his 
petition was rejected; but again it was not a rejection of the whole 
plan. Permission was granted that the collections might continue 


5 Cited by Moosmiiller, P. Oswald, O.S8.B., Bonifaz Wimmer (Cincinnati, 
1891), 117-118. 

6 Katholik, XXVIII, 186; XXIX, 206. 

7 Generaliensammlung der Erzdiozese Miinchen und Freysing (Munich, 1847), 
I, 228; cited in the Klerusblait, Hichstatt, 1X (1928), 561. 

8 Archivakt, LS 2; cited in Die katholischen Missionen, XLIX (1921), 244. 
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under the supervision of the Archbishop of Munich-Freising. It 
was carried on among the clergy during the next ten years, and 
the proceeds were sent to the Bishops of Cincinnati and Detroit.* 

The contemplated society was held in abeyance for a more 
propitious moment; but the mission spirit had taken root in 
Bavaria. The clergy were reminded of American conditions by 
the collections that had been permitted. The chancery office of 
the Archdiocese Munich-Freising fostered the spirit of generosity 
by distributing copies of a book describing these conditions, en- 
titled Blicke in’s Thal des Ohio, oder Briefe iiber den Kampf und 
das Wiederaufleben der katholischen Kirche im fernen Westen der 
Vereinigten Staaten Nordamerikas.'» Among the people the mission 
spirit was spread through the efforts of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, which had quietly found its way from France to 
Bavaria without the permission of the king. The indulgences of 
the society had such an alluring power on the people, that in 1838 
there were 10,200 members in Bavaria. Since they could not read 
the mission reports in the French Annales, the German Annalen 
of Einsiedeln, Switzerland, were procured for them, thus keeping 
the interests of the Oriental missions and of the missions in America 
before the eyes of the people. This was the condition in which 
Rese found the field when he returned to Europe, in 1838, as 
Bishop of Detroit, to make a new plea for a mission society.1 He 
was told to make a formal application in writing. It was done, 
under date of April 22, 1838, as follows: 


Most Gracious Highness: 
Acting on former requests of the humbly undersigned peti- 


9 Tn his Jubilee sermon of December 3, 1888, Dr. Kagerer said: ‘“The result 
of this collection was comparatively small; within the ten years up to Decem- 
ber 1, 1838, it amounted to only 19,035 gulden and 40 kreuzer, which amount 
was given to the Bishops of Cincinnati and Detroit.’? Annalen, Munich, LVII 
(1889), 8. In a letter to Dr. Guilday of Catholic University by Rev. J. Neu- 
hausler of the Ludwig-Missionsverein, dated September 1, 1925, the sum is 
set at 20,548 gulden and 55 kreuzer. 

10 Glimpses Into the Ohio Valley, or Reports on the Struggles and the Reawaken- 
ing of the Catholic Church in the Far West of the United States of North America. 

11 Mathaser, P. Willibald, O.S.B., ‘‘Die Anfange der katholischen Missions- 
bewegung in Bayern und das Auslanddeutschtum in Ubersee zur Zeit Ludwig 
I,” Klerusblatt, Hichstatt, IX (1928), 561; Neuhausler, Joh., “Der Ludwig-- 
Missionsyerein in Bayern,’ Die Katholischen Missionen, XLIX (1921), 244. 
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tioner, Your Majesty graciously deigned to permit, by personal 
signature of November 24, 1828, that free-will offerings be 
solicited in the Kingdom of Bavaria to assist the American and 
Asiatic missions de propaganda fide. 

This assistance, so kindly permitted, produced many good 
results, which are bearing interest beyond the sea for Your 
Majesty and the pious donors. The happy issue of these first 
efforts and the continuance of the needs, which urge the Catholic 
peoples to offer their help, have prompted the undersigned, on 
his second return to Europe, to approach Your Majesty with 
renewed supplications; and the gracious personal reception he 
received from Your Gracious Highness gives him the courage to 
put this petition in writing, as requested. 

The matter in question, the assistance of the foreign missions, 
has aroused an ever increasing interest since the first concessions. 
The unhappy lot of so many people in the transatlantic wilds, 
who can be saved from certain destruction only by Christianity; 
the conditions in the East, where the fruits of former labors are 
in danger of being lost because of the want of willing hands; the 
condition of the Holy Places, whose custodians find themselves 
exposed to want because the revolutionary movements in south- 
ern Europe deprive them of the necessary assistance; all of this 
has made a deep impression on the minds of many, who gladly 
offered assistance because they realized what great blessings 
would thus be acquired. Also, the activity of the Protestant 
Church warns them not to stand back. The reports of the 
English Bible Societies show, that within the past twenty years 
more than £2,000,000 were collected for their purposes, and from 
this sum more than 10,000,000 Bibles were bought and dis- 
tributed ; while the American Society collected more than $30,000 
from about 2,000,000 persons. Even if these efforts did not 
bring as great results as could have been expected from such big 
sums, they must remind Catholics not to be remiss in their own 
charitable activities, lest perhaps the balance existing in Europe 
between the different confessions be disturbed too much by new 
acquisitions and our negligence be punished by various evil 
results. For this reason the Catholic Church instituted the great 
Propaganda in Rome many years ago and through it has wit- 
nessed happy results during these many years. It is known, 
however, that the vicissitudes and revolutions, which came upon 
Rome during the past years, have greatly diminished the re- 
sources of the Holy See in general and of this institution in 
particular, so that it is incapable of satisfying the steadily 
increasing requests for help. Thus the assistance of all members 
of the Church has become necessary; and they have not failed 
to introduce new mission societies for this purpose. 
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France, through its zealous and yet practical and discerning 
priesthood, was the first to act in this important matter and 
founded that great society with headquarters in Lyons and 
already it disposes of receipts amounting to 2,000,000 francs, 
which slowly flow together from very small contributions, 
through which great results have already been achieved. Wise 
in statecraft as these people are, and always prepared to make 
use of any results that might eventuate outside of the good 
purposes, they have known how to draw from this society many 
spheres of influence, and have tried to spread the society first 
over Italy, then also over Germany. These efforts have not 
escaped the vigilance of the Austrian Government. In order to 
take part in the good work and yet oppose any harmful influence, 
Austria allowed the formation of the so-called Leopoldine Mis- 
sion Society ten years ago. This society has grown deep roots 
in the empire and has made important works possible. After 
the foundation had been laid they conceived the idea, in natural 
sequence, of extending the society over all German-speaking 
countries, in order that through the union of all German facili- 
ties greater results might be achieved and a second group 
might be formed, which, arising as an equal of the French 
group, could promote the religious purposes in a worthy man- 
ner and could restore Germany to its former high position in 
the Church. 

The petition of the undersigned therefore tends to this, that 
it may please Your Majesty graciously to make possible the 
execution of this plan, and that Your Gracious Highness may 
permit the mission society, already existing in parts of Your 
states, to be united into a general society that would comprise 
all of Bavaria and would be consolidated into an independent 
Bavarian society under Your highest patronage, but would at 
the same time be allowed to come in contact, as well with the 
Holy See, as with the Leopoldine Society, and with any other 
German society that might be formed, for their common pur- 
poses. As the Austrian society put itself under the patronage of 
St. Leopold for local reasons, so it might be advisable that the 
Bavarian society choose a saint as protector in conformity with 
its purpose, and the undersigned humbly suggests St. Boniface, 
St. Louis or St. Benno. As to the general constitution of the 
society, he takes the liberty of appending a rough sketch of such 
a constitution, leaving it to the wisdom of Your Majesty to 
change, add or cancel anything according to pleasure. 

Placing this petition confidently into the hands of Your 
Majesty before his departure the undersigned, wherever he may 
be, will not cease to direct his prayers to God that He may 
enlighten and warm Your Majesty’s heart for an undertaking 
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whose blessed results will reach also many of his own unhappy 
wards. 

In deepest veneration I remain 

Your Majesty’s 
Most obedient 
Friedr. Rese, 
Bishop of Detroit in North America.'? 

Munich, April 22, 1838. 


Bishop Rese knew how to make use of the sentiments of the 
king. His earlier failure showed the stumbling-blocks and warned 
him to be careful. The Catholic sentiments of the king intimated 
that help for America could be obtained more easily, if the other 
missions of the Church, especially the Holy Places of Jerusalem 
for which Louis had a special veneration, would be considered. 
On the other hand, the king’s lively Germanic spirit would assure 
special consideration for America’s German Catholics, if their needs 
would be properly emphasized. Jealousy of Protestant success and 
fear of the growing French power would secure and strengthen the 
argument. All were used to obtain success. 

King Louis gave careful consideration to the request for a 
month. The arguments appealed to him. For a further confirma- 
tion of his own opinions he appealed to the Archbishop of Munich- 
Freising.* After a week the archbishop replied, that, since it was 
a duty of the Church to preach the Gospel to the heathens, the 
Church in Bavaria could not be remiss in this obligation. Other 
countries had given a good example in this apostolate, Bavaria 
must follow. The permission to collect alms for America, given 
to Rese, had affected only the clergy. The people, however, had 
been attracted to the Society for the Propagation of the Faith on 
account of the simple conditions of membership and the indul- 
gences that were promised. Because the further spread of this 
French society in Bavaria would preclude an effective control by 
the Bavarian authorities, it would be advisable that the country 
have its own mission society." 

This opinion of the archbishop strengthened King Louis in his 


22 Archives of the Ludwig-Missionsverein. Begriindung eines Missionsvereins 
in Bayern. Abschrift ad No. 9937. (Cited hereafter ALMV.) 

13 ALMV, Begriindung. May 22, 1838. 

14 ALMV, Begriindung. May 29, 1838. 
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conviction that a separate mission society for Bavaria was neces- 
sary and he decided to embark on the new venture. On July 17, 
1838, he signed the document commanding the formation of a 
mission society. At the same time he commissioned the archbishop 
to select a committee to draft a constitution and he submitted a 
tentative draft, based on the recommendations of Bishop Rese. 
He insisted that the society must be for Bavaria only, but patterned 
after the Leopoldine Foundation of Vienna. He wanted no obliga- 
tion to any specific prayers. The name of the society would be 
Ludwigs-Verein. King Louis would be the protector. He demanded 
that there be no connection with any other society than the 
Leopoldine Foundation. Although the Archbishop of Munich- 
Freising would be the director, the constitution needed the explicit 
approbation of the king. An annual report of all activities would 
have to be made to the Government. These were the general re- 
quirements submitted. The king was impatient of any interference 
with these fundamental rules, and he urged the utmost haste in 
the deliberations.1® 

After many weeks of discussion the committee completed the 
work to the satisfaction of the king. On December 12, 1838, King 
Louis gave formal approval to the constitution by his signature. 
These Statutes followed the general plan outlined by Louis. The 
Ludwigs-Verein, or as it was more generally termed the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein, was a Bavarian society. Two-thirds of the alms 
would be distributed among the missions of Asia and North 
America. One-third would be given to the Franciscan Fathers, 
as custodians of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, with the provi- 
sion that this sum should never exceed 6,000 gulden. The members 
would be formed in groups of ten, one of whom would collect the 
alms. No specific prayers were demanded. Although the Society 
was an ecclesiastical institution, annual reports would be made to 
the State. These were the general provisions of the constitution. 
In particular they are as follows: 


STATUTES OF THE LuDWIGs-VEREIN OF Bavaria TO AID THE 
CatuHotic Missions 1n AsiA AND NortH AMBRICA 
1. The Mission Society, formed with the consent and under 
the protection of King Louis of Bavaria, shall be called 
Ludwigs-Verein and shall have as its object: 
16 ALMV, Begriindung. April 22, 1838; July 17, 1838; August 4, 1838; 
September 15, 1838; September 29, 1838. 
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a. the propagation of the Catholic Faith among the 
heathens and unbelievers, principally in Asia and North 
America; 

b. the support of the necessary churches and educational 
institutions as well as of the missionaries who undertake 
this laborious and perilous occupation; 

c. the support of the Franciscan Fathers in Jerusalem, the 
custodians of the Holy Sepulchre and the hosts to the 
Western Christians, who come as pilgrims or visitors, 
and the preservation of the Holy Sepulchre; 

d. the promotion of the sympathy and cooperation of the 
faithful in these pious purposes in general. 

. The means adopted to obtain this purpose shall consist in 

the donation of one kreuzer, which each member promises 

to give every week. 

. As the entrance to this Society is entirely voluntary, so 

every member is also entirely free to leave it at his pleasure. 

. Members of both sexes form in groups of ten each, with one 

of their midst as a collector to gather the weekly alms. 

Each collector shall take all possible care to restore the 

ranks of his ten members, if one of them should leave or 

should die, and he shall give the collected alms, together 
with the filled-out report, a blank of which is appended 
hereto, to the pastor of his district. 

. Every pastor shall deliver the alms received to the office of 

his dean, who will send them to the respective episcopal 

chancery, as occasion offers, but at least every three months. 

. Should any one desire at any time to give a larger donation, 

such amounts may be deposited with the respective pastor, 

after entering them on the above-mentioned blanks, or they 
may be sent directly to the episcopal chancery office. 

. The mission donations of money or church articles, includ- 

ing the prescribed (4) reports, will be transmitted from time 

to time to the central council of the Society by the archi- 
episcopal and episcopal chanceries. In regular reports the 
central council shall not only give the financial account of 
receipts and expenditures, but, in order to enkindle the zeal 
of the members, shall also make known to them the progress 
and the results of their generosity and the state of the 

Catholic Religion in Asia and North America, as will be 

gathered from the reports received. 

. The central council, which has its headquarters in Munich 

and conducts its business under the presidency of the Most 

Reverend Archbishop of Munich-Freising, shall be com- 

posed of four members. By voluntarily accepting the 

appointment made by the central council, each of these 
members binds himself to serve at least one year, after 
which time he may resign if he so decides. A place left 
vacant by the resignation of a member shall be filled by the 
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proposal of the remaining members and the designation of 

the Most Reverend Archbishop of Munich-Freising, who 

makes the actual appointment. 

Every appointment of a new member to the central council 

is subject to the approbation of His Majesty the King. 

Under the presidency of the Most Reverend Archbishop of 

Munich-Freising, the central council shall henceforth man- 

age the business matters of this pious undertaking without 

salary and according to the present Statutes, to the honor 
of God and for the propagation of His holy Church on earth. 

They shall receive and conscientiously guard the mission 

alms, sent by the chanceries, in a safe doubly locked, the 

keys of which shall be kept by two of the members. 

In virtue of the deliberations at the meetings, the central 

council shall conscientiously expend the alms received, in 

such wise that 

a. two-thirds will be employed for the needs of the mis- 
sions, principally in Asia and North America, as will 
seem best from reliable reports; 

b. one-third, for the purposes noted in 1, c, namely for the 
support of the Fathers at the Holy Sepulchre. In view 
of the proceeds of a fund, established by the king for 
the benefit of these Fathers, this sum shall never exceed 
6,000 gulden a year. 

The central council shall arrange that the money or the 
church goods be sent as inexpensively as possible. 
The members of the central council shall conduct the cur- 
rent business for the best interests of the Society, each 
according to the requirements of the office assigned to him 
by general agreement and with the approval of the presi- 
dent, the Most Reverend Archbishop. 
Should the latter find it impossible to attend a meeting, he 
may appoint one of the members as temporary chairman. 
The business consists, first, in keeping the general financial 
accounts of the Society, with the required control, and in 
revising the financial accounts transmitted by the episcopal 
chanceries; next, in the required correspondence with all 
the episcopal chanceries of the kingdom and with others, 
as far as it is necessary to gather reliable information on the 
needs of the missions of the two continents concerned; then, 
in the forwarding of the annual printed mission reports, 
which shall be distributed among the society-members in 
all Bavarian dioceses; lastly, in preserving, filing and regis- 
tering the official papers and others that will accumulate ia 
the course of time. 

In order to carry out the above-mentioned provisions and 

for the purpose of consultation on pertinent matters, all 
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members of the central council shall meet in general session 
whenever necessary. 
Every year the central council shall give a comprehensive 
report of all activities and accomplishments of the Society 
to His Majesty the King, through the royal Ministry of the 
Interior. 

13. In accordance with the royal demands, the Ludwigs-Verein 
shall be confined to the royal Bavarian States. 
It shall have no formal and lasting connection with any 
other society of like purpose, but may correspond regarding 
the common purposes with the Congregatio propagandae 
fidei, with the extra-European Catholic missions, and with 
the directors of the Leopoldine Foundation in Vienna, 
after the consent of the imperio-royal Government has been 
obtained.'* 


The Ludwig-Missionsverein was thus constituted as a general 
mission society for the needs of Asia and North America. Bishop 
Rese received only one donation of 6,000 gulden, in 1838,17 but 
the Church in the United States became the principal beneficiary 
during the early years and received generous assistance up to the 
World War. While the Leopoldine Foundation of Vienna went 
out of existence with the accomplishment of its purpose, to help 
the struggling missions in the United States, the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein, as a general mission society, still exists in all its early vigor. 


16 ALMV, Begriindung. December 12, 1838, Statuten. 
17 ALMV, Begriindung. Detroit, August 17, 1838. 


CHAPTER II 
MUNICH AND LYONS 


In a sarcastic mood the secretary for the Society of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith at Lyons called King Louis of Bavaria the “higher 
will.”? There was more truth in this statement than the secretary 
could have imagined. As Louis was the ruling power in his coun- 
try’s affairs, he was the “higher will’ in his Society. This was 
manifested in the drafting of the Statutes; it became more evident 
in the transactions of the Society. Opposition was bound to result, 
because one man, no matter how great, can seldom direct complex 
activities to the satisfaction of everybody. King Louis was, how- 
ever, genius enough to know when to yield in order to conquer. 

The Ludwig-Missionsverein began its official existence when the 
king affixed his signature to the Statutes on December 12, 1838. 
Its activity commenced with the notification of the fact sent by 
the archbishop’s chancery, January 26, 1839, to the clergy. They 
were commanded to instruct the people on the mission idea, to 
advise them to enter their names on the lists, and they were asked 
to continue their own special donations. Ten thousand copies of 
the Statutes had been printed and were distributed.? 

Opposition to some provisions of the Statutes were voiced from 
the beginning, as is seen from the proceedings of the first meetings 
of the central council. This first council was composed of the 
Archbishop of Munich-Freising, Anselm Lothar von Gebsattel, as 
president, of two laymen of the royal court, Karl Graf von Rech- 
berg and Karl Graf von Seinsheim, and of two clergymen of the 
cathedral, Rev. George von Oettl and Rev. Balthasar Speth. The 
difference of opinion related to prayers, indulgences and the manner 
of distributing alms. 

Despite the remonstrances of the king it was evident from the 
beginning that some change had to be made in the Statutes regard- 
ing obligatory prayers, and that it was necessary to secure indul- 
gences for the members. Priests complained that the people were 


1 ALMYV, Vincennes I. Lyons, February 18, 1843. 
2 ALMV, Begriindung. January 26, 1839. 
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dissatisfied with a mere Sammelverein, a collecting society, and 
that they considered the Society as simply another kind of taxation. 
Some form of prescribed prayer, these priests said, would raise the 
Society to an ecclesiastical level and indulgences would be con- 
sidered a supernatural reward for the alms. If this could not be 
obtained, it would be impossible to induce the people to join the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein in large numbers; they would remain in 
the other mission societies.’ 

The king persisted in his own views for a long time and would 
allow no change in the Statutes; but when he understood that the 
Society would have only a precarious existence unless he relented, 
he permitted the inclusion of a daily Our Father and Hail Mary 
in the obligations, but without any obligation in conscience. He 
was also prevailed upon to obtain from the Holy Father an exten- 
sion of the indulgences, granted to other mission societies, to his 
own Society.‘ 

One obstacle was removed, the other loomed up more danger- 
ously. It was the question of distributing the alms. The Society 
had little opportunity of knowing the real needs of the missions. 
Information from the Leopoldine Foundation would be helpful 
with regard to the American missions, but the Statutes required 
that the Ludwig-Missionsverein concern itself also with the needs 
of the missions in Asia. To obtain the necessary information the 
central council could think of no other method than some kind of 
union with the Society for the Propagation of the Faith at Lyons. 
The members knew that this was in direct opposition to the views 
of the king, who had founded the Munich Society in order to wipe 
out every vestige of French control in the mission matters of 
Bavaria and to regain German influence and prestige. Still the 
opinion persisted. 

At this juncture Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati visited Munich. 
He suggested that the mission alms be distributed through the 
Propaganda in Rome and promised to inquire how this could be 
done.* The central council did not seem to favor the idea. Instead, 
they approached the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
The secretary at Lyons replied, that, since the Society for the 

3 ALMV, Sitzungs Protocolle. July 7, 1839. 


4ALMV, Begriindung. September 8, 1839. 
‘ALMV, Sitzungs Protocolle. February 9, 1839. 
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Propagation of the Faith was a universal society, it was against 
their principles to countenance a merely national mission society. 
He relented, however, insofar as to state that some arrangement 
might be possible whereby the Ludwig-Missionsverein could in- 
spect the list of mission needs, choose its beneficiaries and then let 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith distribute the alms. 
In effect it would make the Munich Society a tributary of the 
Lyons Society. This seemed satisfactory to the council at Munich 
and the archbishop agreed to present the plan to King Louis.°® 

The latter was not at all satisfied. It meant the reversal of all 
his plans. Because his mission council could, however, not find any 
other solution and he had to work through them, he capitulated 
temporarily. On September 8, 1839, he allowed the Society ‘to 
use the Lyons general mission society as spediteur of alms and as 
a means of obtaining authentic information about the progress of 
the missions, but only until His Majesty will deign to order other- 
wise.’”’? In the mind of the king ‘his was clearly only a temporary 
expedient. The purpose he had set for the Society would not 
tolerate the submission in any form to a French society longer 
than was absolutely necessary. It was a strategic retreat, not a 
defeat.® 

The members of the central council at Munich considered the 
arrangement a real benefit for the Society and made arrangements 
for a solemn celebration of the Society’s first patronal feast on 
December 3, the feast of St. Francis Xavier.* The archbishop 
celebrated a Pontifical High Mass in the cathedral of Munich for 
the occasion. A little later, December 28, 1839, he addressed a 
letter to the clergy, advising them of the changes in the Statutes 
and asking them to promote the interests of the Society with all 
energy. He ordered the celebration of the patronal feast in all 
churehes every year with a High Mass, or at least a Low Mass, 


6 ALMV\V, Sitzungs Protocolle. April 22, 1839. 

7 ALMV, Begriindung. September 8, 1839. 

8 ALMV, Begriindung. October 9, 1838; April 7, 1839; July 7, 1839; 
September 8, 1839; December 28, 1839. Sitzungs Protocolle. January 5, 
1839; February 9, 1839; April 22, 1839. 

® St. Francis Xavier, the patron of all missions, was always considered the 
patron of the Ludwig-Missionsverein. The Society is not under the patronage 
of St. Louis, but named after King Louis I of Bavaria. Cf. Die katholischen 
Missionen, XLIX (1921), 245. Sion, Augsburg, 1841, 134. 
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in thanksgiving for the blessings bestowed by God upon the mis- 
sions, in petition for the needs of the missions and in supplication 
of God’s mercy for all members of the Society.1° 

As can be seen from the financial reports of the Society, priests 
and people cooperated generously with the desires of the arch- 
bishop. While Bavaria is credited with 17,558.72 francs for 1838 
and with only 11,285.57 frances for 1839 in the Annalen of Ein- 
siedeln, the amount rose immediately to 207,368.60 franes in 1840, 
to 210,636 francs in 1841, to 219,475.13 frances in 1842, and to 
232,746.96 francs in 1843. Real life had come to the Society. 

King Louis kept a watchful eye on these developments. At first 
sight they seemed to indicate a complete failure of his ideas regard- 
ing the Society. The king thought otherwise and waited. Rumors 
soon reached him that the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
was using its mission alms in the Orient for political purposes. 
These were only rumors, but he instructed his minister von Abel 
to watch carefully that no Bavarian money be spent for such 
purposes. 

At the same time complaints came from German Catholics in 
America. They wrote to relatives and friends, and even to German 
bishops, describing their hard lot and especially their destitution 
in religious matters. These complaints were brought together in 
a brochure printed at Philadelphia in 1840, having the title Die 
katholisch-irische-bischéfliche Administration in Nordamerika. Eine 
Stimme der Deutschen und Franzosen daselbst. Von Severus Branda- 
nus.48 The author draws a pitiable picture of the trials of German 
Americans in the United States in the practice of their Catholic 
Faith and mentions as reasons for these conditions: the unchecked 
nationalism of the Irish bishops and priests, who were in the 
majority among the clergy, and a reckless use of the mission alms 
from Europe. It was an exaggerated description, but it caused 


10 ALMV, Begriindung. December 28, 1839. 

1 Annalen, Hinsiedeln, 1839-1844. All financial reports are taken from 
these Annalen of Ensiedeln up to 1847; beginning with 1848 from the Annalen 
of Munich. The reports are given the year after the donations were made. 

1 Nachlass Abel. King Louis to Abel. October 19, 1839; cited in the 
Klerusblait, Eichstatt, TX (1928), 636. ; 

138 The Catholic Irish Episcopal Administration in North America. A Protest 
of the Germans and the French. By Severus Brandanus. 
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much resentment against the American clergy when it was brought 
to Germany, because some of the accusations were substantiated 
by letters from America. Although it was directed against the 
Irish, it caused dissatisfaction also with the methods employed by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith in distributing the 
alms of the society. This argument was used: The society gave 
its alms only to the bishops; if these bishops did not use them 
for the needs of the German Catholics, a large portion of German 
alms was not used according to the intention of the German donors; 
therefore Munich should send no more alms to Lyons." 

This dissatisfaction with the methods of Lyons grew rapidly 
and caused letters of protest to be sent to Munich from the various 
dioceses of Bavaria. Their general tenor can be judged from a 
letter of the Vicar-General of Regensburg: 


As is known, the greater portion of the Bavarian mission alms 
is distributed among the American missions. There can then be 
no valid objection to the demand of the German donors and of 
their directors, the bishops, that their donations be used prin- 
cipally for the benefit of the members of their own race. That 
this is not done sufficiently has come to our knowledge from 
reliable sources and it is patent from the prevailing conditions 
in the United States—The distribution of the donations is left 
to the judgment of the American bishops. In the majority of 
cases they are either Irish or French, and the great majority of 
the lower clergy also belongs to these nationalities, principally 
Irish. Without in the least reflecting on the conscientiousness 
of the bishops, it can be considered but natural that, being im- 
portuned by the needs and the pleas, the desires and petitions 
of the missionaries and settlers of their own nationality, they 
direct their first attention to them. That this is really the case 
is attested by a number of trustworthy witnesses. 

The poor German Catholic immigrants, who cross the ocean 
every year by the thousands, are left in a very sorry religious 
state. Unacquainted with the language of the country, they 
either settle among Protestants, or if they do find a Catholic 
parish at or near their settlement, the language is strange to 
them and the Irish priest is incapable of imparting to them 
spiritual consolation and religious instruction. . . . Thus many 
of these unhappy and helpless persons annually become victims 


14 Mathaser, P. Willibald, O.S.B., ““Die Anfange der katholischen Missions- 
bewegung in Bayern und das Auslanddeutschtum in Ubersee zur Zeit Lud- 
wig I,” Klerusblatt, Wichstatt, [X (1928), 636. 
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of indifference, carelessness and unbelief or of the enticing snares 
of the sectarians. The mission alms from Catholic Germany 
should remedy this situation, whenever possible, and procure 
the assistance of German priests.'* 


The bitterness of the Brandanus diatribe is entirely absent from 
this protest, but the facts are described as they were known. Help 
is demanded for the German Catholics in America and the special 
need of German-speaking priests is pointed out. That is how 
matters stood when the Rev. Benedict Bayer came to Europe from 
America. Before leaving Baltimore he had obtained the permission 
of Archbishop Eccleston to turn over his parish of St. John the 
Evangelist in Baltimore to the Redemptorists, on these conditions: 


1. That they assume charge of the German Catholics of our 
archiepiscopal city and of the whole diocese, employing for this 
purpose a sufficient number of German priests who are qualified 
and competent missionaries. 

2. That on the same site on which St. John’s Church now 
stands, they build a larger church and a house large enough for 
the training of students or novices of the same society. 

3. That in the same place they build a school for the Ger- 
mans.'¢ 


Father Bayer had been sent to Vienna to negotiate this matter 
with the Redemptorist superiors and to procure more priests. At 
the same time he wanted to collect money to build the house for 
Redemptorist students. 

When Father Bayer came to Bavaria he did not find it difficult 
to persuade the Bavarians that the project he represented was an 
answer to the question how to help the German Catholics in the 
United States. In Vienna he had secured the promise of more 
Redemptorist Fathers; in Baltimore the new foundation would in 
time be the nursery for many more vocations to the priesthood. 
His plan received such favorable acceptance that, without consult- 
ing Lyons, the Ludwig-Missionsverein offered him 10,000 gulden.” 


15 ALMV, Regensburg, December 24, 1840; cf. Augsburg, January 27, 1841; 
Passau, April 22, 1841. 

16 Byrne, John F., C.SS.R., The Redemptorist Centenaries (Philadelphia, 
1932), 938-94. 
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With letters of recommendation Father Bayer was next sent 
to Lyons. Since the independent action of the Munich Society 
had become known there before his arrival, his reception was not 
very cordial. When he revealed the sentiments prevailing in 
Bavaria concerning the condition of the German Catholies in the 
United States and intimated that public opinion might compel a 
separation of the Munich branch from Lyons, unless help were 
given to the Germans, he was told that the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith had always showed itself willing to extend help 
wherever needed, but that his project demanded the special appro- 
bation of Rome. 

Nothing daunted, Father Bayer went to Rome. As he related 
later, the Holy Father and the Cardinals of the Propaganda not 
only approved his petition but also asked the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith to give a large donation for his purpose. 
Encouraged by this letter of recommendation, he returned to 
Lyons but still found the society wavering. Then he produced a 
letter of the Bavarian ambassador in Rome, who threatened to 
bring the whole matter to the attention of King Louis if no help 
were offered. Father Bayer also showed a letter from the Diocese 
of Regensburg, in Bavaria, which stated that the alms of that 
diocese had been sent to Munich with the express stipulation that 
they be applied only for the needs of the German Catholics in the 
United States. The letter also stated that the Diocese of Augsburg 
was making the same conditions, and that if this wish would not 
be respected at Lyons, steps would be taken to sever all relations. 
What the request of the Holy Father could not effect, was accom- 
plished by these threats. During the next three years the Society 
at Lyons sent very generous donations to the Redemptorists at 
Baltimore.18 

Shortly after this another cause of dissatisfaction developed. 
John Heinrich, a layman of Evansville, Indiana, sent a petition 
to King Louis, April 21, 1841, asking assistance to build a church 
for the German Catholics at Evansville. He stated that the pastor, 
Father Deydier, had helped as much as he could, the bishop 


18 Letter of Bayer, Paris, March 25, 1841, cited by Mathaser, loc. cit., 636— 
637, 650-651; Annalen, Einsiedeln, XI (1842), 176; XII (1843), 182; XIII 
(1844), 225. 
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had assisted, the parish had contributed according to means 
to build a much-needed church, yet their means were not suffi- 
cient.1° 

This petition was forwarded to Lyons, with the request that 
greater consideration be given to the requests of the German 
Catholics in America. On November 5, 1842, the secretary at 
Lyons acknowledged the receipt of the letter containing the reflec- 
tions on the help needed by the German Catholics and added: 
“Be assured of our entire sympathy in their regard.”” He continued 
to say, that the members of the central council could not help as 
they desired, because they were in receipt of very many petitions. 
They had not neglected the Germans, for they had sent 17,800 
francs to the Redemptorists in Baltimore and would also forward 
the 15,000 francs expected from Munich. A large donation had 
also been sent to Bishop Rosati of St. Louis, in whose diocese there 
were many Germans.”° The petition from Evansville received no 
further consideration. 

Considering the circumstances, this was not very politic. King 
Louis was more than ever strengthened in his conviction that the 
mission society of Lyons was nationalistic. He took the Evansville 
matter into his own hands. Heinrich was told to obtain the appro- 
bation for his petition from the Bishop of Vincennes. When this 
was received at Munich, the Ludwig-Missionsverein again opened 
its treasury independently of Lyons and granted a donation of 
5,000 gulden. The king added a personal gift of 1,000 gulden, with 
the condition “that a German priest be placed permanently at 
Evansville.’’21 

When the rumor of these independent negotiations reached 
Lyons the secretary sent a letter of protest to Munich, in which 
he said, that he understood how the “higher will” had to be 
respected in Munich, but that the independent actions of the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein were entirely against the spirit of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, whose fundamental 
principles demanded that all alms be sent to bishops and not to 
individual priests or laymen. If Munich had contracted to dis- 


19 ALMYV, Vincennes II. April 21, 1841. (Copy of original letter.) 
20 ALMV, Lostrennung von Lyon. November 5, 1842. 
21 ALMV, Vincennes II. March 12, 1843. 
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tribute its alms through Lyons, with the sole exception of the 
annual sum for the Holy Sepulchre, this contract must be kept. 

King Louis did not intend to hamper the work of the bishops, 
as was seen in his demand that the Bishop of Vincennes approve 
the donation for Evansville. Yet he felt that the Faith of the 
German Catholics in the United States would be endangered, unless 
special attention were paid to their needs, since the existing 
arrangements had proved inadequate. He was more than ever 
convinced that his early opposition to a union with Lyons had 
been correct, because complaints from America increased. Some 
of them were very bitter, as for example the one from a priest in 
Pennsylvania: ‘I cannot see why Germany should help the 
dissolute Irish and the wealthy Americans erect grand buildings 
in the large cities, while her own children are dying of want in the 
wilderness.’’** Such and similar expressions of grievances caused 
the king to exclaim: ‘The Ludwig-Missionsverein must exist for 
our Catholic Church and must not be used as an instrument of 
French diplomacy.’’** 

On March 11, 1844, Louis ordered the Archbishop of Munich- 
Freising to take immediate steps for the absolute separation of 
the Ludwig-Missionsverein from the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith of Lyons and to inform the Minister of the Interior 
how this could be effected without harming the missions or the 
Society. The archbishop laid the matter before the members of 
the central council. Because they had advised the union with 
Lyons, they tried to avoid the rupture and therefore decided to 
let the matter rest in the expectation that the king might forget 
about it. 

The patience of the king was, however, at an end. If the council 
would not act, he would take the responsibility. On July 9, 1844, 
he had the following order despatched to the central council: 


His Majesty the King deigns to command, after consultation 
and in agreement with the Holy See, that henceforth, and as 
long as His Majesty does not order otherwise, the mission alms 


22 ALMV, Vincennes I. February 18, 1843. 

33 ALMV, Pittsburgh I. November 15, 1843. (Copy of original.) 
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of the Ludwig-Missionsverein may not be sent to the general 
mission society at Lyons but that such alms must be placed at 
the disposal of the Prefetto della propaganda fide in Rome to be 
used for the purposes of the Society.** 


Even if this decision of the king was sufficiently clear, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith was not prepared to 
accept it as final. The secretary at Lyons attempted to avert the 
separation by a letter of October 29, 1844, in which he enlarged on 
the evil consequences of the action. He declared, that Bavaria 
would lose much by not having its donations published in the 
Annales, Lyons would suffer a loss of receipts, which in turn would 
bring discouragement to the members in other countries: the king 
could not have weighed these consequences of his act. The secre- 
tary then proposed that the Ludwig-Missionsverein might expend 
its mission alms directly, after consultation with the Society at 
Lyons, in order to preserve at least the semblance of unity. He 
insisted however that no money be sent to Rome. If even this 
could not be avoided, and Rome would not forward the Munich 
money to Lyons, all relations with Munich would be broken.” 

There was no need of threatening a break in relations, because 
King Louis had done so definitely. Still the secretary persisted. 
On April 8, 1845, he explained that he understood the separation 
to have been the work of the king and not of the central council; 
therefore he tried to persuade the council to ignore this matter 
and to counteract the will of the king.* 

When at last the secretary realized that his efforts were in vain, 
he gave a final thrust on November 24, 1845, in a letter to the 
secretary at Munich: 


Sir and dear Friend: 

I must break the silence to let you know how sorrowful an 
impression your letter of September 22 made upon the council. 
Our former correspondence led us to hope for an entirely differ- 
ent result. We expected the intimate union with the central 
council of the Bavarian Society to be taken up again as far as 
the circumstances would allow; and behold, far from responding 
to our advances and protesting that it desires to be united with 


38 ALMV, Lostrennung von Lyon. July 9, 1844. 
7 ALMV, Lostrennung von Lyon. October 29, 1844. 
38 ALMV, Lostrennung von Lyon, April 8, 1845. 
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us, this council has broken the last bonds that held it to our 
central council. In fact, far from subordinating the method of 
distributing its funds to the method in use here, it has arranged 
to distribute the Bavarian alms without concerning itself in any 
way about our distribution, without considering, in consequence, 
whether or not this will result in duplication, that is to say, 
whether the missions will at the same time be assisted by the 
Bavarian Society and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. 

It could not escape us that, apart of the 31,046 gulden, due 
to the missions of China for the last year, and the 6,000 gulden, 
destined for the Holy Sepulchre by the will of the king, the whole 
amount distributed from Munich was applied to the German 
missions, so that the Bavarian Society entirely renounced the 
Catholic character which it had when united with us, and re- 
stricted itself, by helping only the missionaries of the same 
language, to the state of a national society. 

Of course, after all is said, the council of Munich could act 
as it pleased; but the separation is sad. What has affected us 
most, permit me to say it, is that in separating from our general 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith your council has 
adopted principles entirely opposed to ours. Our fundamental 
principle is this: The alms of the Society are given solely to the 
bishops and the superiors of missions. We act like the first 


_ Christians; we place our alms at the feet of the successors of 


the apostles, allowing them to judge of the method of distribut- 
ing the alms in the interest of the missions committed to their 
care. They render no account to us and we demand none, for 
the bishops are appointed to govern their churches, posuwit 
Episcopos regere Ecclesiam Der. Less, perhaps, than anywhere 
else is it right to depart from the wisdom of this principle in 
mission countries such as those of America and of the States in 
the north of Germany, where the spirit of independence has 
found its way even into the ranks of the clergy. Now, this is 
precisely what the Bavarian Association has done by giving 
help to simple missionaries, who are at the same time placed 
under the jurisdiction of a bishop. And furthermore, these alms 
of the Bavarian Association are given for designated purposes 
in such a manner that the missionaries in question, upon arriving 
in a diocese without having had their money or the expenses of 
their journey pass through the hands of the bishop, find them- 
selves absolutely independent of him in temporal matters and 
can act in complete liberty and independence with regard to all 
matters that do not pertain to the spiritual order, can even, as 
has happened several times, become proprietors of churches or 
other establishments, which they built with the aid of alms 
sent to them personally. In that case the bishop can do nothing 
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to compel obedience of such priests but have recourse to means 
which a prelate will use only in an extremity and which then 
become the occasion for scandal. 

Now, the Society for the Propagation of the Faith was in- 
stituted to aid the bishops, not to hinder them. It is Catholic 
and not presbyterian. 

Under the weight of such serious considerations, the central 
council has decided, that it can no longer assist a society so 
diametrically in opposition to itself by sending the Annalen, 
and it will consequently stop the sending of the Annalen from 
Einsiedeln to Munich beginning with January 1. 

I have completed my duty in communicating to you a deci- 
sion, which I was officially charged to bring to your knowledge. 


Secretary.?° 


The principal charges brought against the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein in this letter are the spirit of presbyterianism and the want 
of Catholicity. It is true, that the spirit of presbyterianism, or 
laicism, was a serious danger to the Church of the United States 
at that time on account of the trustee system.*» It brought great 
sorrows to the bishops. Even if the German Catholics were not 
the only ones affected, some of them took a prominent part in this 
form of laicism. Therefore it was hazardous to put large sums of 
money into the hands of individuals outside of the control of the 
bishops. On the other hand, experience had shown that many 
Germans were losing their Faith, because some bishops withheld 
mission alms from them, under the impression that they would 
then be compelled to join English-speaking parishes and the 
amalgamation of all Catholics would be hastened. This idea over- 
looked the spirit inherent in the various races, which could not 
be changed by compulsion. Consequently the loss of many to the 
Faith, because of the language difficulty, was a serious problem 
for the future of the Church in the United States. A sweeping 
condemnation, like the one expressed in the foregoing letter, was 
easily made but did not help to solve the problem. In like manner 
the society of Lyons did not seem to show a very deep spirit of 
Catholicity, a want of which it deplored in the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein, when it insisted that no alms should be sent to Rome. 


22 ALMV, Lostrennung von Lyon. November 24, 1845. 
30 Weber, N. A., S.M., ‘“‘The Rise of National Catholic Churches in the 
United States,”’ Catholic Historical Review, I (1916), 422-434. 
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King Louis had given a better proof of his Catholicity when he 
obtained the approbation of the Holy Father for his decision. He 
also kept his Society in continual touch with Rome by the annual 
contribution sent to the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda 
for mission purposes. The average annual sum was 12,000 gulden 
and 20,000 marks when the money standard was changed in 1876. 

King Louis also tried to avoid the danger attending the new 
policy of his Society, to give special assistance to the German 
Catholics in the United States, by first obtaining the approbation 
of the Holy See. Next, careful consideration was given to each 
petition and the requests only of such persons as were known to 
the Society or whose petitions were approved by their bishops 
were considered. Members of religious Orders were always favored, 
because they were under the jurisdiction of the bishops in parochial 
matters and subject to the Holy See in a special manner in all 
matters. The Society also considered them specially fitted, as will 
be seen, to work among the German Catholics. 

The king had conquered by yielding. He was now satisfied that 
his mission society had lost its French flavor and had become a 
truly German society, without losing its Catholic spirit. Its efforts 
were directed specially towards the German Catholics in the 
United States, as the king had intended from the beginning. In 
the preservation of the German spirit, at least for the early years, 
he saw the preservation of their Faith. His decision was a weighty 
one for the German Catholics in the United States, but also for 
the whole country, because it saved the immigrants from the 
snares of wily enemies, who came from Europe carrying the germs 
of dissension and revolution. 

The ambitions of the king went even further. If Bavaria could 
do much to preserve the Faith of its emigrants, all of Germany 
could do more. He could not understand why the burden should 
rest upon Bavaria alone with her 4,000,000 inhabitants. Since the 
American settlers hailed from all districts of Germany, the other 
German countries ought to help. Therefore the Archbishop of 
Munich-Freising was instructed to investigate the possibility of 
linking all German Catholics into one mission society.*! The arch- 

31 ALMV, Plan eines grossen deutschen Missionsvereins. August 26, 1846; 
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bishop did not consider it possible to unite men of the many little 
countries then constituting geographical Germany, who were even 
then deliberating on the desirability of a united political Germany 
and could come to no decision. Nevertheless he had a letter 
despatched to all German bishops, except those of Austria, Switzer- 
land and Poland, asking them to cooperate with the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein. A draft of this letter, written on February 28, 
1848, was found in the Munich archives as follows: 


In 1844 the Bavarian Ludwig-Missions-Verein, at the com- 
mand of its worthy Protector, our most gracious King, severed 
its connection with the Lyons Central Society. Since that time 
it has placed its mission alms, which had been sent to Lyons, at 
the disposition of the Propaganda in Rome, with the exception 
of those alms which are distributed for mission purposes by the 
central council of the Society. 

The principal reason for this separation were the many com- 
plaints made by German missionaries and German Catholic 
parishes in North America, who protested that their needs were 
not sufficiently considered in the distribution of mission dona- 
tions from Germany by the central council in Lyons, and that 
they were frequently neglected and that the alms destined for 
them were diminished by the American bishops—mostly French 
and Irish. In fact, the undersigned central council, on a number 
of occasions, felt constrained to protest vigorously at Lyons. 

Since the separation from Lyons the Bavarian Mission Society 
has done its utmost to help the Germans in North America, who 
frequently find themselves neglected in religious matters. Every 
year we sent German missionaries to them, we helped the Re- 
demptorists with large sums, we founded a Premonstratensian 
monastery at Sac Prairie, a Benedictine monastery at St. Vin- 
cent, Pennsylvania, we sent the School Sisters to Baltimore to 
assure Catholic educational institutions for the German youth. 
But the means of the Ludwig-Missions-Verein are by no means 
sufficient to satisfy the numberless and great needs of our widely 
separated co-religionists in North America. On account of this 
situation, which needs no further explanation, it would seem 
plausible and beneficial to the mission purposes, that the other 
Catholic mission societies of Germany sever their connection 
with the Lyons Society and unite with the Ludwig-Missions- 
Verein to form a general German society, which would assure 
its Catholicity by subjection to the Propaganda in Rome and 
could extend its work to all parts of the world, especially to all 
countries in which missionaries are occupied with the propaga- 
tion of the Faith, and which could at the same time effectively 
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assist the German missionaries in North America and the institu- 
tions that were founded for the propagation and preservation of 
the Faith among the German immigrants. 

Feeling impelled to indicate to Your . . . also how favorable 
an impression such a union of Catholic Germany would make 
upon Rome, and what important ecclesiastical and political 
benefits would result for us from this unified assistance of the 
German missions, and also for the Germans in North America 
who are still relegated to an inferior position, we take the liberty 
of asking, according to the desire of our most gracious King, 
that Your . . . together with your diocese, who have hereto- 
fore sent your contributions to Lyons, join forces with the Lud- 
wig-Missions-Verein. 

Asking that Your . . . notify us as soon as possible, whether 
and under what conditions Your . . . would give ear to our 
suggestion, we remain, with the expression of our highest esteem 
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This letter resulted in the union of only one diocese with the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein, the Diocese of Freiburg in Baden, which 
remained united until 1912. All the others rejected the suggestion 
for one reason or another. Some did not find the union possible 
because they were receiving assistance from Lyons for their own 
scattered Catholics, others were restrained by jealousy of Bavaria’s 
influence.* , 

It would be difficult to conjecture how much greater the benefit 
to German Catholics would have been through a union of all 
German societies. The fact remains, that the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein gave effective assistance. Although King Louis resigned 
the crown to his son on March 20, 1848, his interest in the Society 
did not abate. He remained its Protector, and it was not a mere 
title to him. His influence can be traced in all later transactions. 
Even after his death this influence seemed to remain in the deci- 
sions of the central council, as can be seen from the pages of the 
Annalen. King Louis was the founder, he remained the “higher 
will’ of the Ludwig-Missionsverein. 


2 ALMYV, Plan etc. February 28, 1848. x 
33 ALMV, Plan etc. July 25, 1848; September 17, 1849. Another abortive 
attempt of union was made in 1860. February 10, 1860. 


CHAPTER III 
THE SOCIETY AND AMERICAN INTERESTS 


The attention of the Ludwig-Missionsverein was directed to the 
United States from its early days. The Munich Annalen speak of 
the United States as “that part of the earth which was chiefly in 
mind at the founding of the Society.’’! The Statutes themselves 
name this country as one of the principal beneficiaries of the alms 
of the Society. 

The disagreement with the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith of Lyons intensified this attention and accentuated the help 
given to the German Catholics in America. The editor of the 
Annalen explained this position as follows: 


Since the American immigrants are more closely united with 
the Catholic Church through their German, French or Irish 
homes than directly through Rome, these young offshoots in the 
New World must be sustained and strengthened in their Faith 
by love of their fatherland until they have grown into independ- 
ent trees which will themselves bear abundant fruit for the Lord.? 


This was not meant to be a nationalistic spirit, for the Society 
distributed its alms “faithful to the purposes set by its noble 
founder and generous benefactor, the great Louis I, so that it 
would not be a nationalistic but a Catholic society.’’: 

The altruistic spirit of King Louis is explained in the following 
passage: 


The participation of King Louis in the destinies of the Ger- 
mans in America was different from the interest for the emigrants 
then generally in vogue in Germany. After Friedrich List, in 
1841, had given a systematic analysis of the necessity of German 
colonies in various periodicals, some societies, like the Mainzer 
Adelsverein, attempted to found German colonies in Texas, 
others, like the Nationalverein fiir deutsche Auswanderer und 
Ansiedler, in Frankfort a.M., and similar societies, endeavored 


1 Annalen, Munich. LXVII (1899), 404. (Cited hereafter Ann.) 
2 Ann, XXVII (1859), 453. 
* Ann, LXIX (1901), 403. 
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to make German emigration profitable to home shipping and 
trade. While such enterprises considered only the economic side 
and thereby only too often brought harm to the emigrants on 
account of the failure of the colonizing speculations, King Louis 
did not encourage emigration. He was intent, however, on 
securing the cultural benefits of Church and school in the coun- 
try across the sea for those Germans who would not let them- 
selves be kept back, in order to assist them in their new homes 
and at the same time keep them in touch with their old father- 
land. At first these were, of course, only groping attempts as 
for instance, the casual donations to help build churches, 1841 
in Detroit, 1842 in Evansville, 1844 in Pittsburgh, 1845 in 
Chicago, or the altar pictures for Evansville (1844) and Sac 
Prairie (1846), until, with the transplanting of the German 
School Orders to North America, that larger current came into 
the German mission work, which was at once assured of the 
approbation and active participation of the king. . . . 

To him and his Mission Society the religious Orders of German 
extraction with their schools, houses of study, seminaries, 
orphanages owe their existence and their development, as for — 
instance the Franciscans in Cincinnati, the Minorites in Texas 
and Pennsylvania, the Premonstratensians in Sauk City (Wis- 
consin) and the many establishments of the Redemptorists, the 
Dominican Sisters in Williamsburg (New York), Green Bay and 
Racine (Wisconsin), the Ursulines in St. Louis, Morrisania 
(New York), Alton and Louisville, as also the Poor School 
Sisters [Notre Dame] in Baltimore, Milwaukee and Elm Grove. 


Thus the echoes to America were as pleasing and friendly as 
the actions of the king during many long years. These actions 
were caused by the strong Germanic convictions of the king 
and were in consonance with the spirit of the age and the condi- 
tions in America; furthermore, they were permeated with a 
decided and deeply religious sentiment, which induced Louis 
most of all to help his fellow-religionists. From whatever stand- 
point this attachment of the king to American affairs is viewed, 
it testifies to his deep comprehension, understanding and great- 
ness; it shows the real traits of his character. 

The success of these royal efforts, united with similar forces, 
was not insignificant: it was a vital cultural achievement, a 
plant that took root in new soil and is still- bringing forth 
abundant fruit far beyond the original German and Catholic 
circles. On account of this success alone, even if some would 
not agree with his intentions, King Louis ought not have been 
forgotten by later generations, as has happened in the writings 
of American ecclesiastical and profane history.‘ 


4 Wilhelm Winkler, ‘Konig Ludwig I von Bayern und die deutschen Katho- 
liken in Nordamerika,” Historisch-politische Blatter, CLXI1X (1922), 705-720. 
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King Louis deserves full credit for this cultural achievement. 
Politically it could have meant nothing to him; from a religious 
point of view it was most important. It meant the strengthening 
in their Faith of many, who were in danger of falling into the 
revolutionary spirit of the time and who might have become a 
menace to our institutions by swelling the ranks of the discon- 
tented elements from Europe. Preserving their Faith meant pre- 
serving, not only their moral, but also their political integrity. 

This was gratefully acknowledged by the Fathers assembled for 
the First Plenary Council of Baltimore. They wrote: 


The lively sympathy, which the Ludwig-Missionsverein has 
manifested from the first hours of its existence for the progress 
of the American missions, and the abundant blessings which the 
Lord of the harvest has showered upon the Church in this coun- 
try, compel the Archbishops and Bishops, assembled in the first 
National Council at Baltimore, to express their sincere and deep 
appreciation to the central council and the single members of 
the Society. To every one illumined by the true Light this 
actual sympathy is bound to be a new proof that one bond of 
charity unites those professing the one Catholic Faith and binds 
them together in one family, guided and animated by the same 
spirit, despite the great distances separating them, despite the 
differences in language and forms of government. North America 
is one of the youngest members of this family and as such one of 
those. most in need. The United States is indeed a country 
blessed in abundance by Divine Providence with temporal goods 
and natural resources, but the word of the Savior must also be 
applied: ‘‘The Gospel is preached to the poor.’”’ Most of the 
faithful are poor when they land on our shores, they must fight 
against poverty and an excess of temporal cares for many years 
before they are in a position to enjoy the fruits of their labors in 
peace and quiet; and yet, as soon as they step on American soil, 
they are in need of churches and priests, of schools and teachers, 
so that they themselves may continue in their Faith and their 
children may be brought up in it, without the danger of falling 
into error or unbelief. How heavily this weighs upon the hearts 
of the bishops, how deeply it touches them, when they are asked 
for help and cannot give it, because they have no priests to send 
nor the means to build churches and schools! Therefore we 
extend renewed thanks for the many kind donations, which the 
worthy Ludwig-Missionsverein has sent during so many years 
to the missions of this country, and also for the prayers that 
rise daily to the throne of God from the members of the Society 
for the welfare of the Church in North America. By these 

_ means it has become possible to accomplish much that would 
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otherwise have remained a pious wish. Although the needs of 
the Catholics in this country are as yet not balanced by the 
means at their disposal, progress is noticeable. Not only have 
new churches been built, old ones beautified, and many schools 
constructed; not only is the number of worthy and zealous 
priests continually increasing, but the interior life of the faithful 
is also becoming deeper and broader, and heresy hardly dares to 
raise its hand against the true Bride of Christ. Great things have 
been accomplished, greater things remain to be done with the 
help of God. He will bless our efforts. He will also reward all 
those who have extended to us a helping hand. The Bishops of 
these dioceses will not forget to remember their benefactors at 
the Altar, and will place the duty of grateful prayer close to the 
hearts of their flock. 
In the name of the Council, 
Francis Patrick Kenrick, 
Archbishop of Baltimore and Delegate 
of the Holy Apostolic See. 
Fr. Lhomme, Promoter. 

Given at Baltimore, May 19, 1852.5 


This letter of the American episcopate meant much to the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein. It was not only an acknowledgment of 
help received, it was a tacit approval of the methods used by the 
Society. Far from promoting the spirit of presbyterianism, the 
Society was shown in full cooperation with the intentions of the 
bishops. 

The spirit of helpfulness was promoted by the publication of the 
Annalen. After the separation from Lyons the necessary copies 
were purchased from Einsiedeln in Switzerland. At a meeting of 
the central council, August 30, 1845, an expenditure of 3,700 
gulden is noted for the annual supply of copies.* In the Annalen 
of Einsiedeln, which began publication in 1832, many reports of 
the French Annales were translated into German and other items 
were added from the Berichte of the Leopoldine Foundation in 
Vienna. Beginning with 1845, the independent annual financial 
report of the Ludwig-Missionsverein was added to the edition sent 
to Munich. In 1848 the Munich Society began to publish an edi- 
tion of its own. It contained many translations from the French 
Annales, but also the letters sent directly to Munich. The Annalen 


5 Ann, XX (1852), 281-283. 
6 ALM\, Sitzungs Protocolle. August 30, 1845. 
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must therefore be considered an independent source after 1848, 
differing from the Annalen of Einsiedeln and Mainz. In 1918 the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein made an agreement with the Franziskus- 
Xaveriusverein to have a separate edition of Die Welimission der 
katholischen Kirche published at Aachen instead of the Annalen. 
This pew publication was sent directly to all members of the 
Society, instead of through the promoters as heretofore, thus 
assuring the regular receipt of the new mission periodical.” 

The spirit of cooperation, which was promoted among the mem- 
bers of the Ludwig-Missionsverein, was not withheld from the 
other mission societies. Although the last letter quoted from Lyons 
would indicate a vast difference of opinion, the spirit of harmonious 
cooperation existed between the two societies. This is shown in a 
letter of Father Miiller, business manager of the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein, to Bishop Henni of Milwaukee. It is cited in full because 
it contains other matter that is of interest in regard to the Society: 


Munich, March 1, 1847. 
Right Reverend Bishop, 
Esteemed Friend: 

You must have noticed that Lyons did not allow as large a 
donation to you this year as in the past; this would have occurred 
last year, if I had not, anticipating this, sent the list of our 
donations to Lyons very late. You need not be surprised, for 
Lyons and Munich have agreed to interchange their lists in 
order to avoid duplication and one-sidedness in the donations. 
When all is said and done, we are separated from Lyons only in 
name, although we are now able to help the German parishes to 
a greater extent and do assist them more than was formerly 
possible. The present conditions in America show how well 
founded were my complaints to Lyons about the Irish and 
French bishops. Why are there now many more German parishes, 
why do the bishops now so insistently demand the Redemptorists 
that one of them even denounced them in Rome, why? Because 
they are no expense to them and they need not give anything to 
them. Formerly the bishops had to pay everything for the 
Redemptorists, then they had no money for them; and yet, as 
they claimed, the Germans were well cared for and received all 
necessary assistance. I have always claimed that the Germans 
would receive sufficient attention only through the religious 


7 Neuhausler, Joh., ‘“Der Ludwig-Missionsverein in Bayern,” Die katholi- 
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Orders, and this has been found true, even if the Redemptorists 
made many mistakes, especially in their building. This has now 
ceased. Father Alexander would have overloaded the Congrega- 
tion with debts. He is most anxious to build——For this reason 
I engaged the two Orders of St. Benedict and St. Norbert to 
start foundations in the New World. For the former I have 
great hopes, for the latter only after a space of time, because 
they are hindered from growing by their own community, while 
Father Boniface has undisputed powers. Father Inama and 
Father Gaertner can count only on their worthy abbot, while 
the rest of the community, who are very narrow-minded, are 
against them. I wrote a letter to the abbot, which I asked him 
to read to his community and in which I told them the un- 
varnished truth. The result was that Father Inama received 
the loan he had demanded. These men hold fast to their opinion, 
that no community can be started there and that it cannot 
succeed. See to it, therefore, that the community will be success- 
ful, and thus save my honor before the Tyroleans. The two 
Fathers are courageous and have their heads on the right place, 
but their confréres are narrow.——As for Father Boniface, his 
idea must be greeted with joy in America. Up to the present 
God has, so to say, directed the undertaking. For who could 
have believed that the very things against which he had been 
warned by experienced and well-meaning priests, should lead 
him to success. In New York people wondered when he arrived 
with so many persons, and they called it a nonsensical under- 
taking; but just this helps Father Boniface most. Without his 
personnel he could not have taken charge of St. Vincent and 
begun his work. 

At the latest in two years, he will be able to care for and 
instruct fifty or sixty boys and with them begin to form a native 
clergy. What you had in mind will thus be realised. We will 
agree that this can best be done by a religious Order. If all the 
Benedictines in Europe, who are so inclined, could leave, half 
of the Benedictines would emigrate; but the abbots are opposing 
this. In the beginning of May I shall send twenty brothers to 
Father Boniface, for whom the Mission Society will not have to 
pay one cent. All must see to their own traveling expenses, some 
of them will even bring 800 to 1,000 gulden to the monastery, 
and what is worth more they are all excellent and reliable persons. 
The brothers care for everything. It is all done according to the 
Rule of St. Benedict, and Father Boniface keeps strict discipline. 
Therefore I expect much from this community. Next summer 
I shall send a number of students, philosophers and theologians, 
who will receive their education in the monastery. I have also 
gained some priests, who are very good teachers. At the same 
time with the brothers, the Poor School Sisters will also leave 
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for Marienstadt to start a motherhouse. I also expect much of 
them, because they are doing such excellent work with us. 
You see, therefore, that I am intensely interested in the Germans 
of America and that I do all I can for them. May God bless 


the work. 
Jos. Ferd. Miller, Hofkaplan.* 


This letter shows more than the spirit of cooperation between 
the two mission societies; it demonstrates the lively interest in the 
welfare of the German Catholics of the United States, which King 
Louis had breathed into the Society. His efforts would have been 
in vain, if that spirit had not been imbibed by the members of the 
central council. Notwithstanding their early opposition to a separa- 
tion from Lyons, once this had been accomplished they entered 
wholeheartedly into the spirit of King Louis. This was especially 
true of the business managers, who were in charge of the greater 
part of the work. They edited the Annalen, they carried on the 
correspondence with the missions, and consequently their verdict 
was practically decisive concerning the distribution of alms. The 
interest these men showed in all mission matters is the more 
astonishing if we consider that no member of the central council 
received any monetary remuneration for his work. 

The interest in the American missions showed forth especially 
in the Rev. Joseph Ferd. Miiller, who succeeded Father Speth as 
business manager soon after the work of the Society had been 
inaugurated. He was court-chaplain for King Louis and as such 
probably was imbued with this spirit of the king. That this was 
not a blind enthusiasm, but filled with a deep understanding of the 
conditions among the German Catholics in the United States, can 
be seen from the letter, just cited, to Bishop Henni of Mil- 
-waukee. 

The interests of the German Catholics were his interests, and 
he felt disappointed when he could not satisfy all their demands. 
He shows this in another letter to Bishop Henni, May 20, 1847, in 
which he says: 


This year I again set the amount for you at 6,000 gulden, but 


it was reduced to 3,000 gulden because every new year finds us 
less capable of supplying the demands, for the School Sisters 
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cost so much and the Benedictines, Redemptorists and Pre- 
monstratensians need almost everything that is left.® 


His absorption in the interests of the German Catholics caused 
Miller to be very sensitive to any opposition of his plans. Thus 
he complained, July 1, 1847, that ‘the wind has changed. Our 
Most Reverend Archbishop and the Vicar-General Windischmann 
are opposing exclusive assistance for the Germans. The former 
has not much left for the Americans; the latter has the catholicity 
of the Society at heart. . . . I must hide behind the king, who 
demands assistance for the Germans exclusively.”1* That the 
interest of Miiller continued despite such opposition, and even 
after the resignation of the king, shows how much he was interested 
in American affairs. He gives his reasons in the Annalen of 1849: 


Since its beginning the Ludwig-Missionsverein of Bavaria has 
given special attention to the German countrymen in the United 
States of North America. Up to that time, 1839, few missionaries 
had gone to bring religious consolation to the Germans scattered 
over many places, because the bishops wanted to make every- 
thing English and therefore invited only English-speaking priests 
but no Germans. Then the number of immigrants increased, so 
that 100,000 arrived every year. Last year their number rose 
to 250,000, as the bishops themselves said at the Council of 
Baltimore. Because of the arrival of many Germans something 
had to be done for their religious training, so that they would 
not be left to themselves and then fall into the snares of heresy 
or total irreligion, but that at least some of them could have the 
consolation of confessing in their mothertongue before they died. 
Even if the children in the second or third generation will be 
entirely English, since nothing else can be expected from the 
servile spirit of imitation proper to the Germans, there still 
remain 100,000 who do not understand English and no longer 
want to learn it. Therefore something must be done that this 
great mass of persons will not remain bereft of religious instruc- 
tion and training.¥ 


In the Annalen of 1855 Miiller announced his resignation as 
business manager of the Society. After thanking the benefactors 
of the missions for their loyal support, he added: ‘He [Miller] 


® Archives Archdiocese of Milwaukee. Miiller to Henni. 
10 Archives Archdiocese of Milwaukee. Miiller to Henni. 
1 Ann, XVII (1849), 434. 
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also announces, that he will remain the agent for several bishops 
and the German communities in North America and will receive 
and distribute special alms for them.’ Although officially sepa- 
rated from the office in the Society his interest continued and he 
wanted to help wherever he could. The reason for his resignation 
was confided to Bishop Henni: ‘‘Because I no longer want to work 
under this bureaucracy, which is foreign to the mission spirit, and 
because the work has become too arduous.” There was too much 
systematic control for an old man. But he could boast of efficient 
help given to the Church, as he told Bishop Henni: “I helped the 
Germans whenever I could, and I can boast of the fact that through 
me alone seven religious Orders were transplanted to the mis- 
sions.”’ 

His interest for the Church in the United States continued until 
his death. It caused him great pleasure if he could forward special 
donations, principally from King Louis whose chaplain he remained. 
He became downhearted when he contemplated the supposed 
bureaucracy of the Society under new leaders. In his letter to 
Bishop Henni, August 16, 1861, he complained: ‘I am often in 
despair at these conditions. These men have no feeling for the 
missions, they are pleased only by the disposal of favors... . 
Because they can make use of Heiss, they absolutely want to keep 
him here in Munich. They are not at all concerned whether or not 
harm will thereby be done to the missions.”’!* This fear seems to 
have been exaggerated. It was the cry of one intensely interested 
in the missions, who would see dangers where others perceived 
nothing. This friend of the American missions died February 3, 1864. 

His successor was Domkapitular Rudolph Freiherr von Ober- 
kamp, whom Miller blamed for much of the supposed bureaucracy. 
He did not remain long in office. Miiller was happy to record his 
resignation in 1858.1* Oberkamp’s interest in the missions is 


2 Ann, XXIII (1855), 192; ef. 285-286. 

13 Archives Archdiocese of Milwaukee. Miiller to Henni. April 10, 1855. 

14 Tbid. 

15 Archives Archdiocese of Milwaukee. Miller to Henni. August 16, 1861. 
Father Heiss, who later became Archbishop of Milwaukee, was in Europe for 
his health. Efforts were put forth in Munich to keep him at the Office of the 
Society as adviser in American affairs. 

16 Archives Archdiocese of Milwaukee. Miiller to Henni. July 14, 1858. 
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attested by the fact that he remained a member of the central 
council until 1886, when he became a Jesuit.17 

After Oberkamp the Society had only two other business man- 
agers as long as alms were sent to the United States. Both showed 
a spirit of helpfulness towards our country in accordance with 
the spirit of King Louis. The first of these was Msgr. Dr. Paul 
Kagerer, who served in this capacity for thirty-three years. ‘‘As 
much as he could, Dr. Kagerer made use of his influence with the 
central council of the Society to have the petitions of the mission- 
aries granted. If he could promise no help from the treasury of 
the Society, he gave assistance from his own money.’’!* He resigned ° 
in 1895, when he was made Domprobst of Regensburg. He died 
December 3, 1907, at the age of seventy-four.1® 

His successor was Msgr. George Briickl. ‘‘He was specially 
interested in the religious communities of men and women, who 
propagated the Faith and with it Christian culture in the German 
colonies, and in their mission houses in Germany.’”’ He died when 
the assistance of the Society to the United States was almost at 
an end, September 1, 1917.2» 

Two other men of the central council deserve special recognition. 
One of them is Ludwig Ignaz Lebling, who died April 27, 1881, 
eighty-one years old. ‘He was a truly noble man, filled with 
enthusiasm for holy Church and her propagation. For more than 
twenty years he performed the duties of treasurer with unusual 
ability and devotion and a spirit of sacrifice. He gave to the 
Society not only his time, but often also assisted with very generous 
donations of money; when the means of the Society were not 
sufficient for the needs, he frequently opened his own purse to 
supply the deficiency.’’2! 

The other layman of the council deserving special mention is 
Franz Ritter von Pfistermeister. He resigned from the central 
committee in 1911, in his ninety-first year, after he had served 
with the greatest devotion for thirty-eight years.22 Many others 


17 Ann, LIV (1886), 370. 

18 Ann, LXIV (1896), 5-11. 

19 Ann, LX XVI (1908), 79. 

20 Ann, LXXXV (1917), 402-410. 
1 Ann, L (1882), 418-419. 

2 Ann, LXXIX (1911), 403-404. 
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are worthy of praise for their unstinting labors in the interest of 
the Society and for the benefit of the German Catholics in the 
United States. Among these should be mentioned all the Arch- 
bishops of Munich-Freising. Suffice it to say, that the Church in 
the United States is indebted to all. Without their cooperation 
the spirit of King Louis alone could not have achieved the success 
that must now be recorded. 

The death of King Louis occurred in 1868. The Annalen of 1869 


announced it as follows: 


The year 1868 has a special significance for the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein. During its course the Society lost its royal 
protector and most loyal friend and promoter. King Louis I of 
Bavaria died at Nizza, February 29, 1868, and with his death 
an ever abundant source of help for all missions and missionaries 
has ceased. King Louis I was tireless in giving alms for the 
promotion and benefit of some mission cause. All of Europe, 
the whole world, received proofs of his royal liberality and 
magnanimity. There is.literally no country in Europe, there is 
no continent, in which King Louis I could not demand tokens 
of gratitude; for, in one place he caused a church to be built, 
in another a school; here a convent, there an orphanage; some- 
times he gave a large contribution, at other times he practiced 
some lesser act of charity. Not satisfied with that which he 
had done for the Church during his life, he wanted to take part 
also after his death in the extension of the Church and in the 
development of her institutions. Therefore, in 1863, he settled 
the sum of 100,000 gulden on the Society as an unassailable 
capital, after he had procured the rights of a public corporation 
for the Ludwig-Missionsverein in 1862. The document will have 
its best and most suitable repository in the Annalen der Glau- 
bensverbreitung. It reads: 

We, King Louis etc., etc., etc., 

Witness hereby, that We, animated by the desire of continu- 
ing to work even after Our demise according to the spirit of the 
Ludwig-Verein, have found Ourselves moved to donate to the 
above-mentioned Society in Bavaria, a capital of one hundred 
thousand gulden, in Bavarian State notes at four percent, the 
interest of which shall be fixed for the uses of said Society 
according to the norms of the foundation of the Society. 

As a permanent condition of this Our donation We ordain 
that said capital must not be decreased under any form whatso- 
ever. If, however, the Ludwig-Missionsverein should be dis- 
solved in Bavaria, or should be diverted to other purposes 
against its Statutes, the present capital must revert to Our 
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heirs. Furthermore, We reserve the right to dispose of the 
interest of Our donation at all times during Our lifetime, in 
accordance with the Statutes of the Ludwig-Missionsverein. 

After Our death the application of the interest will belong by 
right to the central council of this Society, which has the duty 
to dispose of all contributions. 

In confirmation, We have signed this with Our own hand and 
have had Our seal attached. 

Given at Munich, October 26, 1863. 

Louis. 

The Ludwig-Missionsverein and all who have been aided by 
it, or who will be aided in the future, ought never forget King 
Louis I in their prayers, but should continue to beg God to lead 
him to the dwellings of eternal peace. His name will be preserved 
in the annals of the Church as that of an apostolic king.? 


King Louis I of Bavaria had performed his task well even in 
death. The position of Protector of the Society was not again 
filled until, on February 24, 1914, King Louis III, “‘at the instance 
of the central council of the Ludwig-Missionsverein, found himself 
moved to accept the protectorate of the Society,’’ when the World 
War was about to put an end to the assistance of the Church in 
the United States by the Society.** The unselfish spirit of King 
Louis remained the guiding star of the Society during all these 
years. Internal dissensions of the country, the wars in Germany, 
the Kulturkampf against the Church were no hindrance to its 
generosity. At times the contributions of the people grew less, 
only to be augmented as special occasions demanded. Large sums 
of money flowed from this little country of about 4,000,000 in- 
habitants; at first, principally to America, then increasingly to the 
diaspora of Germany, then to the missions of the whole world, and 
they effected an untold amount of good. 

When the Society celebrated its Golden Jubilee in 1888, the 
preacher for the occasion, Dr. Kagerer, recalled with satisfaction 
the splendid results of the first fifty years. The principal work 
had been done by Bavaria, although the Archdiocese of Freiburg 
had helped since 1848 and the Diocese of Rottenburg for a few 
years after 1851. The speaker continued to detail the condition 
in America: 


2 Ann, XX XVII (1869), 274-276. 
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In America some of the dioceses are well organized, others are 
in the first stages of development and are in need of almost 
everything. The poverty is great. It will suffice to tell you, that 
even the bishops must battle with personal want and poverty, 
and that some of them have not enough to buy suitable clothing. 
In the last years the Ludwig-Missionsverein was frequently 
obliged to buy wearing apparel for bishops and missionaries, 
because the clothes they had were defective and they had no 
means to buy other clothes.?5 


Thus the good work continued for the benefit of the United 
States, until the World War put a stop to it and made political 
enemies of our spiritual friends. 


25 Ann, LVII (1889), 7-19. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SOCIETY AND A GERMAN-AMERICAN 
PRIESTHOOD 


When King Louis decreed the separation of the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein from the Society for the Propagation of the Faith at Lyons 
in 1844, the members of the central council at Munich found them- 
selves in a quandary concerning the distribution of alms. They 
knew that the king demanded special attention for the German 
Catholics in the United States. Petitions for their needs were not 
wanting, but authoritative information about the needs was not 
abundant and it was imperative that some systematic procedure 
in giving the help be drawn up. The attention of the council was 
thus drawn to Vienna. 

The Austrian Leopoldine Foundation had been founded to help 
the Catholic missions of North America. Some kind of plan of 
distributing the alms was manifested in the early years of the 
Foundation, when most of the contributions were sent to the 
Diocese of Cincinnati, because ‘‘it is better to give abundant help 
for one good foundation rather that to divide the money into 
smaller sums and not really help anyone.’’! Other dioceses were 
to receive the same consideration later. The idea was good in 
itself, but the alms could have been sent to the one diocese for 
many years without satisfying all the needs, while other dioceses, 
where the needs of German Catholics might have been as great 
or even greater, would have received no assistance. This was soon 
realized, and the contributions were distributed more widely to 
other dioceses. 

This also brought complaints, as in Bavaria, because it was 
asserted that the German Catholics were not receiving their just 
share of these alms. To investigate the truth of these accusations 
and to study the condition of the Catholics in the United States, 
Canon Salzbacher of Vienna was sent to this country in 1842. He 
published the result of his investigations in the book, Meine Reise 


1 Berichte der Leopoldinen Stiftung, I (1832), 8-9. 
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nach Nordamerika im Jahre 1842,? in which he gives an unbiased 
and clear account of conditions as he found them. The book 
brings the real needs of the German Catholics to the fore. It was 
widely discussed in Bavaria and long passages were published in 
Sion, of Augsburg of Bavaria, under the title “Zustand der 
Deutschen in Nordamerika.”’ One significant passage reads: 


An experienced missionary, who earnestly argued for the 
necessity of such missionaries going from place to place, expressed 
himself as follows: Our Germans are often found scattered 
through the land in groups of 2, 5, 8, 10 or 12 families. Often 
they see no priest, attend no Mass, hear no sermon for many 
years. The older persons usually remain Catholic in name, the 
young people generally become Protestants after the death of 
their parents. This evil can be counteracted only by having 
missionaries independent of any parish, who would go from 
woods to woods—from farmhouse to farmhouse, to search out 
the erring and lost sheep like anxious and faithful shepherds and 
to lead them back to the arms of the only saving Church. Thus 
thousands and thousands, who are now lost, could be saved. 

Now, since the number of German missionaries is in no pro- 
portion to the number of Germans in America, and since this 
need will always remain urgent, the more so because most 
priests return to their own country sooner or later, according 
to the time allowed by the leave of absence from their dioceses, 
and because few priests replace them to labor in the vineyard 
of. the Lord on American soil, therefore the important question 
arises, how and wherefrom this need can be supplied. To answer 
this question, several propositions have already been made to 
erect a seminary for secular priests, either in Europe or America, 
after the manner of the congregation of Bartholomew Holzhauser 
that once existed in Bavaria, or of the congregation of the 
Missions étrangéres of Paris that still exists in France, or of the 
Mission Society of Picpus, etc. So many objections were how- 
ever raised against this well-meant proposition that it seems more 
practical, since most bishops have their own seminaries, to have 
German seminarians, sufficient in number for the single dioceses, 
in each of these seminaries, and thus to educate a native German 
clergy. Because the bishops are burdened with debts and heavy 
outlays for their dioceses the German mission societies in Europe 
could give the necessary help to the respective bishops and thus 
assist in achieving this praiseworthy purpose. It is said that in 


2My Journey to North America in 1842; cf. Catholic Historical Review, 
I (1915), 357-358. 
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each of the seminaries of New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati 
there is at present one German student preparing for the priest- 
hood; but this is evidently not enough for the German Catholic 
population in those dioceses. 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties, the Redemptorists at 
Baltimore are very anxious to found a special seminary to edu- 
cate German priests for the needy German Catholic parishes in 
America; but it is still doubtful whether they will thereby 
satisfy the demands of the bishops and will really be able to 
remedy the situation—Bishop Henni, formerly Vicar-General 
and pastor of the German parish of the Holy Trinity in Cin- 
cinnati, now Bishop of Milwaukee in the Territory of Wisconsin, 
was on the point of starting a German Catholic seminary for 
the United States and had already purchased a spacious resi- 
dence, called Montgomery House, together with a large garden, 
in the nearby city of Covington (Kentucky); but the under- 
taking could not be carried out.* 


The conclusions of Canon Salzbacher profoundly influenced the 
members of the central council of the Ludwig-Missionsverein. They 
realized that the first step in helping the German Catholics of the 
United States was to supply them with German-speaking priests. 
It did not matter much whether they would be missionaries or 
resident pastors. It was important that more priests be supplied. 
How could this be effected? 

The first independent steps of the Ludwig-Missionsverein were 
directed to a solution of this problem. It was uppermost in the 
minds of the central council when they met on August 30, 1845, 
as can be seen from the minutes of the meeting. After several other 
arrangements the minutes continue: 


From this sum must also be deducted a. 6,000 gulden for 
Jerusalem, b. the 8,000 gulden, which are given every year for 
the support of the missions in Germany, c. 3,700 gulden for the 
annual supply of the Annalen, and d. 8,000 gulden that have 
already been allowed to the Right Rev. Bishop Henny [sic] in 
Milwaukee [to found a German mission seminary, as noted in 
the early part of the report]; thus 36,587 gulden remain at our 
disposal. 

Of this sum the referendarius asks for the Congregation of 
the Redemptorists in Baltimore during the fiscal year 15,000 
gulden; he motivates his request with the thought, that the 
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said Congregation received large sums from Lyons every year; 
thus last year Lyons allowed 23,000 gulden to the Redemptor- 
ists, which sum however had to be paid by us because said 
society no longer received mission alms from Bavaria and 
because they will hardly receive any in the future. Because said 
Congregation is kept busy establishing and caring for new mis- 
sions, it must be supported with a large annual sum, at least 
until the proposed erection, adoption and care for a mission 
house will absorb all the alms of the Mission Society. 

In order to motivate his further requests, the referendarius 
must call attention to the notorious fact, that the single scattered 
German missions and missionaries in North America are without 
help and abandoned, and usually receive no monetary assistance 
from the respective bishops for their sustenance nor for the 
building of churches and schools etc., but are dependent solely 
on the poor parishes, and that it has been demonstrated how the 
Propaganda in Rome has the Italian missions principally in 
mind when the Bavarian mission contributions are distributed. 

The referendarius therefore considers it a duty to put the just 
request, that the central council consider favorably and as soon 
as possible the petitions of single missionaries in North America, 
of whose good standing, unselfish aims and pastoral zeal they 
have proof. 


The central council of Munich was evidently anxious to help the 
German Catholics. For their general needs 3,759 gulden were 
voted to help five German missionaries build churches, as can be 
seen from the financial reports in the Annalen. A year earlier 500 
gulden had been given to help two missionaries and 10,130 gulden 
to pay the way for missionaries to the United States.® 

But a specific plan to secure more priests was slowly evolving. 
The idea of Canon Salzbacher, that German students be educated 
for the priesthood in American seminaries, does not seem to have 
found much favorable consideration in Bavaria. Bishop Henni’s 
efforts to inaugurate a German seminary, when he was Vicar- 
General of Cincinnati, were greeted with more satisfaction. The 
plan could not be carried out because he was made Bishop of 
Milwaukee; but he soon revived it in his own diocese. The response 
of the Ludwig-Missionsverein is found in the donation of 8,000 
gulden for the enterprise. It could not yet be put into effect. 


4 ALMY, Sitzungs Protocolle. August 30, 1845. 
5 Thid. 
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In the meantime a seminary by the Redemptorists attracted the 
attention of the central council. The first Redemptorists came to 
the United States in 1832, with the help of the Leopoldine Founda- 
tion of Vienna, which society also extended assistance on several 
other occasions. Their early labors were concerned with the 
Germans and French and with the Indians near the Great Lakes; 
but they were not able to establish a permanent community until 
they took charge of the German parish at Pittsburgh in 1839.° 

As was shown in the preceding chapter, Archbishop Eccleston 
entrusted them with St. John’s Parish at Baltimore in 1840; but 
one of the conditions attached to the transferal was, “that. on the 
same site on which St. John’s Church now stands, they build a 
larger church and a house large enough for the training of students 
or novices of the same society.’’ An attempt to carry out this 
provision was made four years later, as Father Byrne explains: 


The beginnings of the Juvenate were poor and humble. In 
1844 the Fathers established a Latin class at St. James’s Rectory, 
Baltimore; but after a year it was disbanded because the Belgian 
Provincial, the Very Rev. Frederick De Held, to whom the 
American foundations were then subject, held that it was con- 
trary to the Rule. For several years thereafter the boys were 
sent to St. Charles’s College, Ellicott City, Md., or to St. Francis 
Xavier’s, New York. 

However, in 1853, three years after the houses in this country 
were formed into a separate Province independent of Belgian 
control, the American superiors took a different view of the 
matter and organized Latin classes in Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, Rochester, Pittsburgh and New Orleans. As there 
were then three Redemptorist churches in Baltimore, the class 
there was the largest, numbering sixteen boys. In 1856 it 
developed into a regular day-school, and thus became the cradle 
of the American Juvenate. . 

In 1867 this day-school became a boarding-school, a central 
institution for boys from all over the American Province, the 
Latin classes in the other cities being abolished.7 


Archbishop Eccleston evidently intended the school he demanded 
to be a preparatory school for candidates to the Redemptorist 


8 Byrne, John F., C.SS.R., The Redemptorist Centenaries (Philadelphia, 
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Congregation, and the Fathers also seem to have had that inten- 
tion. In Europe the impression was somehow given that it would 
be a general seminary for German students, as Salzbacher indicates. 
In Bavaria the editor of Sion wrote: 


When the Archbishop of Baltimore became acquainted with 
the superior of the Redemptorists in 1840 and was prepared to 
place the Congregation in charge of all German missions of 
North America or at least, because this could not yet be done, 
of all the German missions in his diocese, the superiors no longer 
hesitated to start a house in Baltimore. ... The Ludwig- 
Missionsverein obtained 10,000 gulden for them. . . . The Ger- 
mans will not be successful until a special permanent seminary 
is established for them.’ 


The same periodical, soon after this, continued this thought by 
asserting that ‘the Bavarian Ludwigs-Verein has so thoroughly 
influenced the Lyons Society that we no longer fear.”” Since Lyons 
had been induced to assure regular donations for the Redemptorists 
in Baltimore, a permanent German seminary, in charge of the 
Redemptorists, was expected because there was no reason to fear 
that it could not be financed.® 

The quotation from Father Byrne’s book showed that even the 
idea of a preparatory seminary in Baltimore did not last long. In 
1843 the Redemptorists embarked on another experiment. Father 
Bruchmann, the rector of the Redemptorists at Alt6tting, Bavaria, 
announced to the central council of the Ludwig-Missionsverein, 
that two students had geen sent to Altétting by the rector of Balti- 
more so that they could be prepared for the priesthood in the 
American missions. While they were making the necessary studies, 
it was planned to have German Redemptorist students learn 
English from the Americans, so that the Germans could be sent to 
the United States with the Americans and they could be of use in 
all the American missions. The rector asked the council to assure 
an annual stipend of 150 gulden for each of the American students 
while they remained at Altétting. The request was granted.1° 

This demand aroused the interest of King Louis. Although the 
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Altétting experiment was strictly a Redemptorist undertaking, he 
saw in it the possibilities of a general mission seminary and he 
asked further information on the feasibility of such a plan." In- 
vestigation showed that it could be put into effect if the necessary 
means would be forthcoming. Steps were taken that would provide 
for everything that was required. The negotiations progressed so 
well, that Sion announced in 1845: “Royal permission has been 
granted to open a mission house at Alt6tting under the supervision 
of the Redemptorist Fathers. . . . The house will be opened next 
fall.’ 

At this juncture the Belgian Provincial, Father De Held, who 
was also superior of the American Redemptorists, came to Bavaria. 
The result of his visit is given in the minutes of the central council 
for December 27, 1845: 


The central council is in a position to show convincingly, in 
consequence of a report by the Provincial of the Redemptorists 
in Belgium and North America (Friedrich von Held) during his 
visit here, that the opening of a German mission house is not 
an urgent need and that therefore the project must be dropped.* 


Whatever the reasons of Father De Held may have been for 
his decision, they did not satisfy King Louis. Respecting this 
matter he wrote to his Minister von Abel: ‘Can it be effected, 
assured, that without a mission house sufficient Catholic German 
priests will always be in America?’ The decision was, however, 
not revoked. As far as the Redemptorists were concerned the 
question of a general mission seminary for the Germans was at an 
end. The question was revived almost immediately from another 
viewpoint, as will be seen in the next chapter. 

Other seminaries, however, received assistance from Munich in 
their efforts to educate German priests for the United States. As 
has been stated, Bishop Henni received 8,000 gulden in 1845, to 
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found a German seminary in Milwaukee. It was opened in the 
bishop’s house and conducted in a rather makeshift fashion, but 
despite the earnest efforts of the bishop it was not successful. Few 
students attended, the instructors and the location were frequently 
changed. Finally, in 1856, these efforts resulted in the foundation 
of the Salesianum at Nojoshing (now St. Francis), near Milwaukee. 
The first rector was the Rev. Michael Heiss; the procurator, the 
Rev. Joseph Salzmann, who made the foundation possible by his 
collecting tours in various dioceses of the country. Donations from 
the mission societies helped to increase this fund, since Bishop 
Henni frequently diverted the general donations for the diocese to 
this worthy purpose. The Ludwig-Missionsverein gave large sums 
directly to the seminary from 1862 to 1879. They amounted to 
13,296.42 gulden and 3,300 marks. It was encouraging and neces- 
sary assistance because few students were able to pay the tuition. 
In 1861 only seven of the fifty-four students paid the full amount.1* 

In its new location and under permanent management the 
seminary with its preparatory classes prospered. Although it was 
at first intended exclusively for German-speaking students, the 
decision was soon arrived at not to make any distinction with 
regard to the language. Since all students were obliged to learn 
German, the purpose of preparing priests for the Germans was 
achieved. There was also an advantage in having students of vari- 
ous nationalities in the same seminary, since their nationalistic 
antipathies could thus be put down more easily. In 1879 the 
seminary housed 265 students, 139 of them in the philosophy and 
theology departments. In the previous year thirty-one had been 
ordained priests. Such success prompted Dr. Salzmann to write: 
“Tf the bishops would care more for seminaries juzta Tridentinum, 
if the mission contributions from Europe had been used for 
seminaries: then we would now have capable and sufficient priests, 
and thus everything would be gained.’’ 


16 Johnson, Dr. Peter Leo, ‘“The Historical Antecedents of St. Francis,” 
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Single donations of 1,000 gulden in 1859 and of 500 marks in 
1882, for a clerical student, were made to the Seminary of Mount 
St. Mary, near Cincinnati. In Pittsburgh we find the anomalous 
situation of a bishop refusing the proferred help of the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein. Bishop Domenec would not agree to the condition 
of the Society that he send students to a German seminary ip 
return for assistance to such students. He said that he had his 
own seminary in the preparatory and theological courses, in the 
spirit of the Council of Trent, and that he would care for the 
education of his German as well as of his English students. That 
very year (1863) he had ordained one student exclusively for work 
among the Germans of his diocese and one was awaiting ordination 
when he should reach the canonical age. 

The help of the Ludwig-Missionsverein was accepted gratefully 
by the American College at Louvain, Belgium. This college or 
seminary was founded in 1857 by several American bishops, with 
the support of the Belgian hierarchy, to enable American-born 
students to pursue thorough courses of theology in Europe, and 
to afford young men of various European nationalities an easy 
means of preparation for the American ministry, thus presenting 
to the bishops an opportunity of adopting well-trained subjects 
for their dioceses. It was an attempt at the very thing in which 
the Society of Munich had failed at Altotting, only on a broader 
scale, since students from various nationalities were accepted. 
Students from Germany were well represented at the college. The 
Ludwig-Missionsverein considered Louvain an excellent medium 
to educate German priests for the American Church. Therefore 
the College was placed on the list of regular beneficiaries in 1862. 
The donations continued every year right up to the World War 
and amounted to 12,452.45 gulden and 77,320 marks. 

When writing to Munich in 1887, the Rector of the American 
College at Louvain highly praised the generous spirit of the Society. 
He remarked that Louvain had already sent 400 missionaries to 
the United States and that the Ludwig-Missionsverein shared to 
no little extent in this achievement. He continued: 


Formerly Germany also had its American Seminary at Miin- 
ster, which educated many pious and zealous priests. Since its 
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discontinuance, which stopped an abundant flow of blessings, 
many young men were prepared here for the strenuous life. 
Without the generous help from Germany our seminary could 
not have achieved its great success.'8 


This seminary at Miinster had received 1,543.45 gulden in 1870 
and 1,500 gulden in 1871. The Society at Munich thus showed its 
earnest desire to help augment the ranks of the German clergy in 
America by every possible means.’® 

Another indication of this interest in the priests of the United 
States is the donation, in 1879, of 800 marks for an institution to 
care for disabled priests, at Lancaster in the Diocese of Harrisburg. 
It was in charge of the Brothers of Mercy, from Straubing, 
Bavaria." 

Although the Redemptorists could not carry out the plan of 
starting a mission seminary, the Ludwig-Missionsverein took a 
special interest in their labors for the German Catholics in the 
United States. For a number of years they were the greatest 
beneficiaries of the Society. At a meeting of the central council the 
following report was made concerning them: ‘“Thus said Congrega- 
tion, because it is kept busy erecting and caring for new missions, 
must be supported with a large annual sum.’’?? This support con- 
tinued for many years. In 1844 the donation amounted to 23,100 
gulden, in 1845 to 25,000 gulden, in 1846 it was raised to 30,000 
gulden. After that it was gradually decreased. The last donation 
in 1864 was 3,600 gulden, a larger sum than was given to other 
congregations at one time. The total donations, from 1844 to 
1864, amounted to 205,700 gulden. It was a recognition of the 
work done for the German Catholics by the Redemptorists. This 
was acknowledged in the Annalen, which had described the needs 
of the Germans and then continued: 


The Ludwig-Missionsverein recognizes this and has gained the 
Redemptorists to search for the scattered Germans, to gather 
them in parishes and to provide divine services for them. They 
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have taken charge of nine stations, and in one city they now 
have a German parish of from 10 to 20,000 souls. They are 
indeed the upholders and propagators of the German language, 
of German customs and German instruction, and they have 
partly succeeded in removing from the Germans the stigma of 
disgrace and contempt that is attached to them in America.* 


As early as 1841 Father Alexander Czvetkoviez, the Redemptor- 
ist superior in the United States, sent a long report of twenty-three 
pages to Lyons and Munich with the title: Kurzgefasster Bericht 
iiber den gegenwartigen Zustand und das Wirken der Versammlung 
des allerh. Erlésers in Nordamerika.?* It was a review of the work 
that had been done up to that time. Father Alexander added that 
the motherhouse of the Congregation in the United States would 
be established in Baltimore, in order to help unify their work. To 
assist the Germans he thought it important that they build larger 
houses in the cities where there were big settlements of German 
Catholics. From these centers the isolated settlements could be 
cared for more efficiently. It was another phase of the plan 
advocated by Canon Salzbacher, that missionaries go about caring 
for the scattered Germans. Their frequent return to the larger 
centers would help them preserve their own religious spirit, which 
would be in danger if the missionaries would never have a respite 
in their arduous duties.* 

In 1843 the Redemptorists were drawn into a colonization plan 
that was to bring them much grief. It was at St. Mary’s, then 
called St. Marytown or Marienstadt, in Elk County, Pennsylvania. 
Two men of Baltimore were induced to take charge of the material 
progress of the colony. They formed a company and bought a 
large tract of land at a low cost and intended to sell it in parcels 
at a good profit. Many acres were given to the Fathers on condi- 
tion that they build a church and a school and support them. The 
project was widely advertised, principally in Bavaria. King Louis 
became so interested that he had his own architect, von Gaertner, 
Director of the Academy of Fine Arts in Munich, draw the plans 
of the church. Even the plans of the proposed city were made by 
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this eminent architect, when the king found those drawn by 
Father Bayer impractical and not according to the rules of archi- 
tecture. The intention was to make this a great monument in the 
wilderness.?* 

The expectations did not materialize. The colony remained poor, 
and the grand plans were more of a hindrance than a help for an 
orderly growth. The Redemptorists were blamed for the failure. 
It is certain that the demands made of them were impossible of 
execution. Two letters to the Society in Munich put all the blame 
on the company. The layman writing the letters complained that 
he had been defrauded of all his money by the company and was 
even compelled to contract debts, because he did not want to 
start a scandal by commencing legal proceedings. He exonerated 
the Redemptorists of all blame. The Redemptorists withdrew 
from St. Mary’s in 1849. Later the Benedictines took charge and 
were more successful because they had learned better methods 
from the previous mistakes.” 

Although the Redemptorists could not bring success to the pet 
colony of King Louis, he remained interested in their work for the 
Germans of the United States. Winkler says of this: 


Although he [King Louis] acknowledged the merits of the 
Redemptorists in the spiritual care of the German parishes in 
North America and showed his appreciation by the donations 
of the Ludwig-Missionsverein and from his private sources, he 
did not care to have them active in Bavaria. When he dissolved 
their establishment at Altétting in 1848, he allowed a triple 
claim, of his own accord, to those Fathers who were willing to go 
to America as missionaries. When he made this concession he 
added: “I hope that most of them will make use of it and that 
in this manner much good will be done for the Germans of our 
Catholic Religion in North America.’’2” 


Much good did come to the German Catholics through the 
Redemptorists. In their own fields of labor they were very success- 
ful. When Father Neumann, who later became Bishop of Phila- 
delphia and whose Cause of Beatification is now pending in Rome, 
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was superior of the American Redemptorists, he reported to 
Munich that, in 1847, the Fathers had baptised 793 German 
children in Baltimore, and that the Notre Dame Sisters had taken 
charge of as many schools for girls in Redemptorist parishes as 
was then possible. He continued: 


Our Congregation is continually progressing. Lately eight to 
ten new stations were offered to us, but I could not accept them 
on account of the want of priests. . . . Your Reverence will be 
pleased to hear that the religious condition of the Germans is 
becoming better every year. Since it has been considered a duty 
to give German priests to them and the German parishes have 
learned by experience that opposition to the bishops entails evil 
results, the harmful frictions are becoming less frequent. The 
newly arrived priests are generally very pious, zealous and 
unselfish, qualities which gain for them the necessary confidence 
of their parishioners.?* 


The next superior, Father Hafkenscheid, wrote in 1849 that the 
zeal of the Germans was making the task of the Fathers very light. 
The founding of special societies was a potent antidote against 
the dangers of Freemasonry.** Their schools in Baltimore cared 
for 650 children. They had also extended their sphere of activities 
to the Negroes. A colored sisterhood, the Oblate Sisters of Provi- 
dence, who had been approved by Rome in 1831, lost their founder 
when the Rev. James de la Muraille died in 1843 and were on the 
point of disbanding when the Redemptorists began to interest 
themselves in their welfare. These efforts were not very successful 
until the Redemptorist Father Anwander was appointed their 
director in 1847. He succeeded in giving new life to the community. 
It was soon in a flourishing condition, due to the tireless zeal of 
this self-sacrificing Redemptorist.*° 

New foundations had been started and the work of the Fathers 
was progressing in a most satisfactory manner, when Father Haf- 
kenscheid again wrote in 1852. Above all, a good spirit was every- 
where manifest. The novitiate was successful and was attracting 
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young Americans. Four students were studying moral theology 
at Rochester; four, dogmatic theology in Cumberland. The condi- 
tions in Baltimore were satisfactory; all three parishes had schools. 
An orphanage was planned for Baltimore, another for Pittsburgh. 
A large church was building in New York. In Buffalo a school for 
boys was opened. The cornerstone of a school for boys and girls 
was laid in Rochester; the same was expected in Philadelphia, 
where the Germans still needed special attention. Only the com- 
paratively small number of priests was keeping the Redemptorists 
from giving more assistance to the people in the country as was 
always their intention. Yet they had begun to give popular mis- 
sions, according to the spirit of their Constitution, and their three 
principal missionaries were laboring most efficiently. He continues: 


Up to the present, and I say it in gratitude to the merciful 
God, all of my desires have been fulfilled. The novitiate has been 
founded, the houses of studies are efficient, the religious life of 
the Redemptorists is in full harmony with that of our best 
houses in Europe, with the help of God the giving of popular 
missions will be continued. Now I ask God that He continue 
to confirm us in the work that He has commenced through us, 
so that we may earnestly continue our work of salvation, espe- 
cially among the Germans in America, and that those who so 
unselfishly assisted us in the founding and developing of our 
Congregation may continue to do so or at least will not deny us 
the contribution of their prayers.*! 


The Ludwig-Missionsverein continued to help the Redemptorists 
until 1864, when a good foundation for the future work had been 
laid. The Provincial, the Very Rev. Joseph Helmpraecht, wrote 
in 1866, that the Congregation had 95 priests, 35 clerics, 55 lay- 
brothers and 22 students in the American Province. As King 
Louis had desired, much good had been done for the German 
Catholics in the United States. 


31 Ann, XX (1852), 379-387. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE SOCIETY AND SEMINARY TRAINING 


The Ludwig-Missionsverein was always interested in the work 
of the Redemptorists, but realized at the same time that “the 
Redemptorists alone could not satisfy the needs of so many emi- 
grants from Germany. Even if many German secular priests 
would have volunteered for the missions, they would not have 
sufficed for the work. Other means had to be applied to provide a 
native German clergy. The Bavarian Benedictines accepted this 
task.”’! They took up the seminary idea where the Redemptorists 
had abandoned it, but from another viewpoint. 

The beginning of this new plan can be traced to an anonymous 
article, “Uber die Missionen,’”’ which appeared in the Augsburger 
Postzeitung, on November 8, 1845,? shortly after the Altétting 
project had been abandoned. It was written, as was later dis- 
covered, by the Rev. Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B., prefect at the 
Hollandeum (now Albertinum) in Munich. In later years he him- 
self summed up the contents of the lengthy article in the following 
words: 


The first move for the founding of the monastery [St. Vincent] 
came from the question that was discussed in Bavaria during the 
years 1844 and 1845, how the need for priests could be supplied, 
which need was felt most by our Catholic countrymen and in 
consequence of which many Catholics were lost to the Church. 
The answer was simple and easy, namely through the education 
of German missionaries. Then the further questions were asked: 
Where is the seminary? Where the professors? Where the 
pupils? Where the funds? Who should direct it, ete.? I often 
pondered on this subject, because I had long considered the 
thought of becoming a missionary and was kept back only by 
obedience. In all of this I felt keenly, that no one seemed to 
think of the Benedictines, as if it were understood that the 
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Benedictines could not be missionaries, much less train mis- 
sionaries. Therefore I considered it a duty to defend my Order; 
and I did this in an article of the Augsburger Postzeitung, in which 
Itried to show that, more than any other Order, the Benedictines 
were suited to found and govern a mission seminary and thus 
help remove the need for priests, “if the Order would be intro- 
duced into the United States and would again assume that 
character which it possessed at the time when it flourished most.”’ 
My proposal was this: The mission seminary should not be in 
Germany nor in Europe, but in America. Because large sums 
of money would be required to build and maintain a suitable 
edifice, to collect an endowment sufficient to pay the teachers 
and keep the pupils and because it would be difficult to procure 
the right personnel, fit and capable for the administration and 
the professorial duties, finally because the existence of such an 
institution would always remain in doubt, therefore I preferred 
to have the money applied to found monasteries of St. Benedict, 
the members of which Order would consider it their first duty to 
work faithfully as missionaries and to educate boys and young 
men as missionaries for the Americans. In order to do this well, 
they would buy large areas of land, would cultivate them with 
the help of lay-brothers, and would thus have sufficient means 
to care for all in the seminary.? 


This plan found universal approval. It was thought, that if the 
Benedictines had converted the Germanic countries by this very 
method in the early days, they ought to be successful by this 
method in the nineteenth century. The plan would have the 
benefit of the king’s approval, which would assure generous sup- 
port. King Louis had always been interested in the Benedictines, 
“who stood at the cradle of German Christianity.’’ For him this 
was “‘a religious and at the same time a romantic experience: he 
loved to lose himself in thinking of the institutions that carried 
the consecration of ages. To understand this, it is but necessary 
to read his intimate correspondence, which he carried on with the 
whole world on this subject, and to know about his first transports 
of joy when he heard of the success of the various enterprises.’ 
This interest in the Benedictines, coupled with the desire of help- 
ing the German Catholics in America, was expected to elicit the 
approval and gain the support of King Louis. 
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The further development of the project is described by Father 
Boniface: 


This thought received a hearing and found approval. The 
papal nuncio, Msgr. Morrichini, the coadjutor-bishop, after- 
wards archbishop, Graf von Reisach, and the members of the 
central council of the Ludwig-Missionsverein sanctioned the 
plan and had the business manager, Hofkaplan Miller, offer 
me 6,000 gulden, if I should venture to give the idea a trial. 
The Abbot of Metten also agreed to permit my departure for 
this purpose. 

I was then prefect at the royal academy in Munich. My 
project soon became known among the students and my pupils, 
and naturally also among the people. Soon fifteen young men, 
some from the farms, some from the professions, expressed their 
intention of accompanying me as lay-brothers; also four stu- 
dents, who thought they had a vocation to the religious and 
mission life. The latter were all poor; most of the brother eandi- 
dates had enough money to pay the traveling expenses, some of 
them a little more, some not quite enough. Only one of the 
students was personally known to me, two of the brothers; yet 
all had the best references.—I did not omit to write to Bishop 
O’Connor of Pittsburgh to let him know of my intentions and to 
ask admission into his diocese. He sent the permission to me, 
as I later learned, but I did not receive it. Bishop Quarter of 
Chicago admitted me, but this letter also did not reach me. 
Meanwhile I prepared for the departure as well as I could, had 
habits made in Munich for the candidates, procured some neces- 
sary vestments, chalices, ciboriums, missals, etc. Many bene- 
factors assisted me generously. The aged Bishop of Linz, who 
had approved the undertaking, gave 500 gulden and promised 
further contributions. The Abbots of Metten and Scheyern, 
the Prior of Weltemburg and several friends among the clergy 
gave assistance. Several ladies of the highest rank and some of 
the middle classes furnished altar linens and altar ornaments. 
Even the number of books donated for a library was not in- 
significant.§ 


After making the spiritual exercises with his companions, Father 
Boniface departed on his enterprise on July 25, 1846. It was 
unusual: four students, fifteen farmers and tradesmen, none of 
them Benedictines, and one Benedictine departing to start a 
Benedictine foundation in the New World. It seemed foolhardy. 
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The idea appeared so preposterous to well-meaning priests in New 
York that they tried to dissuade Father Boniface from the under- 
taking. He did seem to hesitate; but he decided to make a trial. 

On September 30, 1846, the company arrived at Carrolltown, 
where property had been offered to Father Boniface for the new 
institution by the Rev. Peter Lemke. Father Boniface here con- 
tinues his description: 


One of the first things I did was to announce my arrival to 
Bishop O’Connor of Pittsburgh and, referring to my earlier 
letters from Germany, to offer my services. He answered by the 
next mail, welcomed me and graciously invited me to visit him 
at Pittsburgh as soon as possible. I heeded the invitation, went 
to Pittsburgh and presented myself to the bishop. The subject 
of our conversation was naturally the purpose of my coming. 
When I declared verbally, as earlier by letter, that my intentions 
were to found a monastery, which was also to have a mission 
seminary, he said that St. Joseph’s (Carrolltown) was not suit- 
able for the purpose, but that he had a place, which he could 
and would give to me, that was better situated for the enterprise 
and where there were also many Germans. He stated that it 
would be only a little out of my way to stop there on my return. 
I could not well refuse the offer, and therefore on the next day 
I went to that place with the bishop,—it was St. Vincent.* 


After careful consideration, Father Boniface decided that Car- 
rolltown was not as well suited for the new foundation as St. 
Vincent. He accepted the offer of Bishop Michael O’Connor. 
When he arrived at St. Vincent with the candidates on October 20, 
1846, the bishop was there to greet them. Four days later all the 
candidates were invested with the Benedictine habit, and the regu- 
lar observance commenced. From that day St. Vincent has wit- 
nessed the regular life of the Benedictines. The new plan was 
inaugurated; and Father Boniface had to prove his mettle.’ 

The early days had all the earmarks of pioneer life. The grounds 
were extensive and had a church, built in 1835 for $8,000, a rectory, 
a school and a farm house. The rectory was occupied by Sisters of 
Mercy, who had not quite completed their new convent two miles 
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from St. Vincent. A German-American farmer had rented the farm 
house. Only the school-house remained as a monastery, having 
one floor with two rooms and an attic: 


One of these rooms served as a kitchen, refectory and 
assem bly-room for the lay-brothers, when they had their medita- 
tion and spiritual reading and when they received the spiritual 
conferences as is prescribed for Benedictines. The other room 
was an assembly-room for me and the students and also served 
as a parish office. The attic was our dormitory, where we slept 
on straw-ticks laid on the floor. We gladly arose in the morning 
because it was so cold and we froze even under the woolen 
coverings. 


Nevertheless the work went on. The lay-brothers began to work 
the fields and to supply the material needs. The students com- 
menced their studies under the direction of Father Boniface and 
helped with the manual labors. Father Boniface was director, 
professor, pastor and missionary. 

The change from Carrolltown to St. Vincent was not viewed 
favorably in Bavaria. They did not understand, why he should 
leave an entirely German settlement and settle in a place that 
was composed of Irish as well as of Germans. The future showed 
that Father Boniface had acted wisely, even if the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein could not see it in that light at the time. His 
friend, Hofkaplan Miiller, saw more clearly and in a letter of 
October 5, 1846, advised the continuance of the plan as started 
despite adverse criticism, but he cautioned: ‘‘Be wise and careful 
in everything you do. Europe and America are watching you. 
As in everything else, a good cause has its enemies and friends. 
If we do not neglect anything, our conscience at least will be 
quiet.”’? On December 23, he continued the admonition: 


I have received your two letters and notice how God has 
directed everything for the best. You have settled at St. Vincent. 
So far so good; but one thing I ask of you, do not neglect the 
Germans. You went to America to save, teach, educate them 
etc. That was also our intention. . . 

If, therefore, you want to count on continued help, I must 
insist that you do not neglect the Germans.'° 
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Nothing was further from the mind of Father Boniface than to 
neglect the Germans. His original plan stood firm. He showed 
this in the difficulties with the bishop regarding the title of the 
property. It had been turned over to him only as pastor of St. 
Vincent. In case he should die it would revert to the diocese, to 
be given to any pastor the bishop might appoint. That might lead 
to the breaking up of the whole enterprise. In 1847 Father Boni- 
face entered into negotiations with Bishop O’Connor for some 
definite understanding. The bishop started on the basis of quid 
pro quo. If the Benedictines received the title to the property, they 
should agree to make St. Vincent the preparatory seminary of the 
diocese, with the understanding that the students of the diocese 
would have to pay no more than the German students, and that a 
diocesan priest be appointed prefect of these students and be given 
a salary. Father Boniface explained that, as had been agreed, 
St. Vincent had been started to help the Germans of the country; 
that he was receiving assistance from Bavaria on that condition; 
that the bishop himself had persuaded him to take St. Vincent, 
while these difficulties would not have come to pass if he had staid 
at Carrolltown; and that, if there should be a Benedictine com- 
munity, there must be no interference except the supervision pro- 
vided by the Church. The bishop yielded only when Father Boni- 
face threatened to leave the diocese. On receiving the deed for the 
property Father Boniface, however, agreed to help the bishop by 
educating some students of the diocese for the priesthood." 

Shortly after this Father Boniface was again on the point of 
leaving St. Vincent, when the bishop demanded that he pay the 
debts incurred by the previous pastor without the knowledge of 
the parish. He looked about for another location. The colony of 
St. Mary’s seemed to attract him. He also considered heeding the 
repeated invitations of Bishop Henni of Milwaukee to settle in 
Wisconsin. Again Bishop O’Connor withdrew his requests and 
demands and handed over the incorporation papers uncondition- 
ally. St. Vincent was saved for the Benedictines and Father 
Boniface had not given up his intention of helping the German 
Catholics." 

It would have taken many years before any benefits for the 
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Germans would have resulted from the foundation of St. Vincent, 
if Father Boniface had been left alone for all the work. He needed 
assistance, and the business manager of the Ludwig-Missionsverein, 
Father Miiller, set about procuring it. After disappointments in 
other places, he was able to induce the Abbot of Scheyern to allow 
his prior, Father Peter Lechner, to go to St. Vincent. This was 
an important acquisition. The position of prior alone shows the 
esteem in which Father Peter stood in the community. His learn- 
ing gave new life to the studies at St. Vincent, where he arrived 
on August 17, 1847, with sixteen young men as candidates for the 
community. He also brought the assurance that the work of Father 
Boniface was appreciated in Bavaria and that he could expect 
more financial assistance. Besides many personal gifts from King 
Louis, Father Boniface received 144,113.36 gulden from the Lud- 
wig-Missionsverein between the years 1846 and 1868. Bavaria 
appreciated the work done by its Benedictines for the welfare of 
the Germans in the United States." 

Other Benedictines followed the example of Father Peter, thus 
increasing the community at St. Vincent. Some of them did not 
have the extreme spirit of sacrifice that characterised Father 
Boniface. They did not fully understand the purpose of founding 
a seminary for the needs of the Germans, and therefore they 
advised that schools be started in the larger cities, so that they 
could show some financial gain. To Father Boniface that meant 
the destruction of his whole plan. He answered firmly: “I would 
then be a traitor to my own cause, to the cause of the Mission 
Society and of the Church. . . . I did not come to make money; 
I did not come for wealthy Americans, but for my poor country- 
men.’’ In the same spirit he resisted all attempts of the overzealous 
to introduce rigors beyond those required by the Rule and de- 
manded by the circumstances. He had come to introduce Benedic- 
tine life and not a reform. 

Under this firm and purposeful guidance the new community 
prosperred. The foundation was laid so well that after three years, 
July 23, 1849, Father Boniface reported to King Louis: 


Here we have a fairly spacious building, five priests, three 
clerics in Minor Orders, six theologians and philosophers and 


13 Mathaser, Joc. cit., 1386-141. 
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thirty-six lay-brothers—all belonging to the Order. We also 
have a small preparatory seminary, in which thirteen young 
talented German boys are being educated, and again as many 
will be cared for next year. Three young men, destined for the 
secular priesthood, are also receiving free instruction and board 
with my novices. The Fathers not only teach but are also in 
charge with me of all the German Catholics in the two large 
counties of Westmoreland and Indiana and of many others in 
the nearby counties. The lay-brothers care for the buildings 
and the fields (315 acres of good land), from which we gain the 
necessary, although very scanty, livelihood.'5 


In 1851 the enterprise was so firmly established that Father 
Boniface thought the time had come to have an abbot at the head 
of the whole establishment. Priories had been formed at St. Mary’s 
and Carrolltown. Petitions for priests were received from many 
quarters. There were visions of new foundations in the West. One 
with a greater dignity than that of a prior ought to rule the large 
community. Therefore an application was sent to Rome that 
St. Vincent be raised to the dignity of an abbey. The Sacred 
Congregation received the petition favorably. Before a decision 
was however given, the Bishop of Pittsburgh was asked his opinion. 
Bishop O’Connor raised many objections. He seems to have 
imagined an abbey as a foundation with only a few more rights 
than those of a parish. Since it appeared as if these objections 
would be carried on indefinitely, King Louis of Bavaria intervened. 
Through his explanations and intercession all difficulties were 
solved. On July 30, 1855, His Holiness Pius IX raised St. Vincent 
to the dignity of an abbey, with the usual exemption from the 
jurisdiction of the local Ordinary. At the same time the abbey 
was made the nucleus of the new American-Cassinese Benedictine 
Congregation. On August 5, the Rev. Boniface Wimmer was 
appointed first abbot for three years. He was re-elected and in 
1866 was confirmed in office for life. St. Vincent was thus firmly 
established. The plan of the Ludwig-Missionsverein had become - 
a reality.‘ 

The new abbot had twenty priests, fifteen clerics in solemn 
vows, twenty-two novices, seventeen scholastics and one hundred 


15 Geheimes Hausarchiv Miinchen, Wimmer to Louis I, July 23, 1849; cited 
by Mathaser, Joc. cit., 147. 
16 Mathaser, loc. cit., 150-182. 
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and twelve lay-brothers under his supervision.” Since the founda- 
tion of St. Vincent he had prepared nineteen Benedictine and ten 
secular priests for the Church in America. He promised “‘to do all 
in my power to carry out the plan of making the Order in America . 
what it was in Europe during the Middle Ages.’’!8 

In 1860 the personnel had grown to fifty-one priests, twenty 
clerics, twenty-five scholastics, twelve novices, three novice priests, 
one hundred and twenty lay-brothers and one hundred secular 
students. The abbot was justly proud of this success. He began 
to intensify the studies. One of the Fathers was sent to Georgetown 
College to perfect himself in the study of physics and astronomy. 
Two priests were destined to go to Rome for the completion of 
their theological studies. Whenever possible improvements were 
made, so that this seminary could carry out its purpose with the 
greatest possible success.1* 

In the meantime the needs of the German Catholics were not 
neglected. The priories of Carrolltown and St. Mary’s were in- 
tended to give special assistance to them. Benedictine Sisters 
came from Bavaria for the education of the girls in the parishes. 
At the call of the bishops foundations were commenced in various 
parts of the country and they grew into successful priories and 
abbeys. When Archabbot Wimmer died on December 8, 1887, he 
could survey an immense field of action, which had cost great 
sacrifices but had also been crowned with exceptional success. 
The plan had succeeded as he could never have imagined.?» The 
Ludwig-Missionsverein had made an excellent choice, when it 
selected Wimmer to carry out the new mission seminary idea, and 
it deserves credit for its faithful cooperation. 

For a long time the attention of Abbot Wimmer was attracted 
to the West. His work could do full justice to the German Catholics 
only if he had a foundation in the western states or territories, 
because they were attracting the great majority of German immi- 
grants. From the beginning he had an invitation of Bishop Quarter 
to come to Chicago. Bishop Henni repeatedly invited him to settle 


17 Moosmiiller Oswald, St. Vinzenz in Pennsylvanien (Cincinnati, 1871), 
161-162. 

18 ALMV, Pittsburgh II. March 25, 1855; cf. Ann, XXIII (1855), 428-430. 
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in Wisconsin. Other bishops also extended invitations.*! The first 
offer to be accepted in what was then the far West came from 
Bishop Cretin of St. Paul. This foundation was made in Stearns 
County, Minnesota, soon after St. Vincent had become an abbey, 
in 1856. The abbot’s description is worth recording, because it is 
typical of the way he went about founding other priories. He 
writes: 


Your letter to the Right Reverend Bishop Cretin of St. Paul 
was the occasion for a new Benedictine establishment in his 
diocese. He took occasion from it to ask most earnestly that I 
send priests to his diocese. I placed the request before the chap- 
ter and decided, with its consent, to send a small number at 
once. Father Demetrius [Graf Marogna], who had previously 
labored in the Diocese of Chicago, insisted on being the leader 
of this expedition. Since the distance by water is 2,000 miles, 
and the journey would have lasted eight days by train, it was 
important that the new prior be an experienced and reliable 
man; therefore I gave preference to Father Demetrius. After 
the necessary agreements had been made with the bishop, 
Father Demetrius departed on April 5, by steamer on the Ohio 
River and then on the Mississippi River to St. Paul, where he 
arrived only on May 2. Then he still had a journey of sixty 
miles over land to St. Cloud, near Sauk Rapids on the Missis- 
sippi, where he arrived on May 20. In his company were the 
two clerics, Frater Bruno Ries of Augsburg and Frater Cornelius 
Wittmann of Oberengerbach near Reisbach, besides two lay- 
brothers, Bruno Mukenthaler, a carpenter, and Patrick Greil, 
a cook and tailor, both of Deggendorf. I equipped them very 
well, provided them amply with books and church goods 
(because it is difficult to send anything safely), valued at more 
than 2,500 gulden, and gave them $540 in cash, i.e. 1,350 gulden 
(which I had to borrow); I also gave them a monstrance, a 
ciborium, three chalices, mission articles, etc., etc., and an entire 
homeopathic apothecary. The journey, however, cost more 
than $50 a person, so that little cash remained. Luckily a noble 
man of this parish added $200, and others offered various articles. 
I have not yet received details about the new settlement; but 
Father Prior has at least reported that he bought 320 acres of 
land bordering on the Mississippi and he praises the country 
highly. He also reports that the two clerics were ordained in 
St. Paul on the Saturday before Trinity Sunday, and that they 
celebrated their first Masses on the last named feast; that their 
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district for spiritual administrations extends ten miles south, 
east and north, but thirty miles west, and for sick-calls sixty 
miles; that very many German Catholics live there and ship- 
loads of immigrants arrive daily; that he has not yet a house, 
etc., etc., on his land; and that he wants to have more priests 
and brothers. That, of course, will not go as quickly as Father 
Demetrius imagines and desires. I must first know how many 
persons he can feed, how much the land costs, how it can be 
cultivated; before knowing that I can send no help... . 

The new foundation was necessary in many respects, although 
inconvenient from a financial viewpoint. The West ought really 
become our center of activity, because it has most Germans and 
the least priests; because there affairs are still developing and 
the Church ought not be without its influence thereby. I can 
not now help much, but I am doing as much as I can——The 
Bishop of Kansas is also continually urging me to send help. 
The distance is just as great as to Minnesota, but Kansas is not 
so healthful. God will decide and show us the way. I am well 
supplied with teachers. Experience will train good superiors — 
As a spiritual fruit of my material expenditures, which were 
always made with forethought, I can mention these: For the 
American Church I have educated eight good Order priests, a 
ninth one, Méhlmann, and a tenth, Ryan, were ordained as 
secular priests; we cared for several German and Irish priests, 
when they needed help temporarily, and restored them to 
renewed activity in their holy vocation. About one hundred 
boys and young men were prepared for the service of the Church, 
and now we have carried our banner up to the Father of Waters, 
only about seventy hours from its source, up to the farthest 
borders of European civilization, where we shall make the 
acquaintance of the Indians. Let us thank God, that He has 
led us so far! .. .% 


It was Father Pierz who caused Bishop Cretin to invite the 


Benedictines to come to Minnesota and take charge of the white 
settlers, so that he could devote all of his time to the care of the 
Indians. At first they settled at St. Cloud. Gradually they estab- 
lished new missions, which in time became prosperous parishes in 
all parts of Stearns County. In 1866 they established their central 
house at Collegeville. This became the Abbey of St. Louis on the 
Lake, in honor of their great benefactor King Louis. Because the 
college was incorporated under the name of St. John’s, the abbey 
later also took this name. Only ten years after the establishment, 
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in 1866, this priory became an abbey, with the Right Rev. Rupert 
Seidenbusch, later Vicar-Apostolic of Northern Minnesota, as the 
first abbot.?* 

A seminary was started very early; in 1868 it had fifty-two boys 
and young men.* Abbot Edelbrock, who succeeded Abbot Seiden- 
busch on the latter’s appointment as Vicar-Apostolic of Northern 
Minnesota, reported in 1883 that he had to enlarge the college 
because there was not enough room for the ninety-three students. 
He remarked: “I am always in debt, but Deo volente we shall 
succeed.”?§ The greater part of these debts was brought about by 
some mistakes in building the Church of the Assumption at St. 
Paul, which was indebted to the amount of $130,000 in 1876.% 
This mistake taught the lesson of greater care in future construc- 
tions. In other respects the affairs of the abbey were very success- 
ful, even if great difficulties arose from time to time. In 1880 the 
abbey counted forty-one priests, nine clerics and thirty-one lay- 
brothers. Three priories were then dependent on the abbey; 
fourteen parishes and fifteen missions were in charge of the 
Fathers.27 From 1858 to 1883 the Ludwig-Missionsverein sent 
them 20,760 gulden and 8,500 marks. 

When the Fathers were sent to Minnesota, Abbot Wimmer 
remarked that they would make the acquaintance of the Indians. 
Although Father Pierz wanted them only to relieve him of the care 
for the settlers, he soon asked them to assist him also in his Indian 
missions. Other duties at first precluded any extensive assistance, 
but after the departure of Father Pierz for Europe, they took 
charge of the White Earth Reservation in 1878 and of Red Lake 
in 1883. They found these missions well established, due to the 
efficient labors of Father Pierz and of his assistant and successor 
Father Tomazin. Much remained to be done, however, and the 
Benedictines set about doing it with a will. At their invitation, 
the Benedictine Sisters took charge of the schools. The greatest 


22 ALMV, St. Paul. November 7, 1858; September 18, 1867; Ann, LV 
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financial assistance came from Miss Catherine Drexel, but the 
Munich Society also gave 7,133 marks for the Indians.?8 

At about the time Abbot Wimmer sent the first Benedictines to 
Minnesota, he also sent Father Lemke to Kansas, who took charge 
of the parish at Doniphan. In 1856 two more Fathers were sent, 
so that a new foundation could be started. Doniphan was found 
unsuitable for the purpose and the transfer was made to Atchison. 
In 1859 a school was opened. Many small missions received the 
attention of the Fathers. At the request of the bishop this help 
was extended also to Nebraska Territory. In order to make Atchi- 
son a worthy center of such extensive work, one of the priors started 
to build a very large abbey church. The proceeds from a Mass 
Foundation were expected to give substantial assistance in paying 
the costs. This attempt at collecting funds was a failure, and in 
consequence the abbey was heavily indebted for many years.?° 

In 1875 the community had fourteen priests, and there were 
seventy students in the college. In that year the priory became 
an abbey, with the Right Rev. Innocent Wolf as first abbot.*¢ Even 
if Atchison did not grow as rapidly as St. John’s, progress was 
constant. In order to be of greater help, many poor boys were 
received into the college. The abbot remarked in one of his letters 
that no beer was served to the community so that two more boys 
could receive a free education. The Ludwig-Missionsverein 
acknowledged the good work that was done for the Germans in 
the neighborhood, and particularly for German students, by con- 
tinuing to send donations from 1857 to 1895. These donations 
amounted to 21,600 gulden and 20,771.43 marks.*! In 1895 an 
addition had to be built to the college, because there was not 
sufficient room for the 138 students, eighty of whom were seminar- 
ians. Thus the work continued and in time became self-support- 
ing. 


28 ALMV, St. Paul. November 14, 1879; April 6, 1881; November 7, 1858; 
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Another venture of Abbot Wimmer was entirely out of the 
ordinary. As he had started the foundation at St. Vincent to 
procure German-speaking priests for the German Catholics in the 
United States, so he wanted to secure Negro priests for the Negroes. 
The venture failed for many reasons, but it is worth recording. 
Following the exhortation of the Second Plenary Council of Balti- 
more, that the bishops should pay special attention to the spiritual 
needs of the Negroes, the Bishop of Savannah invited the Benedic- 
tines of Subiaco, in Italy, to assist him in this task. In 1871 two 
priests, two cleric novices and four lay-brothers heeded the invita- 
tion. They had begun to work successfully, when the yellow fever 
swept over Savannah in 1876 and carried away the superior, 
Father Gabriel Bergier, while he was nursing the sick. His death 
caused the little community to disband. In this need Bishop Gross 
turned to Abbot Wimmer. He had been so successful in the other 
ventures that he decided to undertake this new attempt in his 
own way.*? 

Accordingly Father Oswald Moosmiiller and Father Mauritius 
Kaeder were sent to Savannah. They suspected the difficulties, 
but went with a good will and even with enthusiasm. The Isle of 
Hope, where the Italian Benedictines had been, was found too 
small, and therefore the bishop bought 717 acres of land on Skid- 
away Island. The plans called for a training school for the Negroes 
on the island. Father Oswald took charge of the undertaking, but 
left the care of the Negro parish in Savannah to a secular priest, 
Father Eckert. Father Mauritius occupied himself with preaching 
to non-Catholics.* 

Father Oswald’s work was most difficult. The Negroes did not 
trust him; their preachers and some intolerant whites opposed him. 
Yet he continued most zealously, attempting to carry out the 
underlying plan of Abbot Wimmer that this become a Negro abbey. 
In 1876 three Negroes had been received as Benedictine candidates 
and one had made profession for three years. These were expected 
to form the nucleus around which the abbey would be built, and 
which in turn would bring the Faith to the Negroes by Negro 
priests.*® 

33 ALMV, St. Paul. February 14, 1877; Savannah. February 19, 1877. 
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In 1881 the school on the island, which was taught by a cleric, 
had fifty children and there were thirteen Negroes in the monastery 
school. After that time the school was put in charge of Father 
Melchior Reichert, so that Father Oswald could take care of the 
Negroes in Savannah. The bishop could not obtain sufficient funds 
to support the parish, and therefore he ordered that it should be 
open to whites also who would help to defray the expenses. The 
whites were soon in the majority and the Negro church had failed. 
During all this time the Society at Munich watched the experiment 
with great interest and donated 22,400 marks for the undertaking.** 

Father Oswald continued his labors for the Negroes, with the 
support of Abbot Wimmer. After the death of Wimmer, in 1887, 
the project was taken over by the Abbot of Belmont, North 
Carolina. After two years, on April 16, 1889, Father Oswald wrote 
from St. Vincent that the abbot would recall the monks from Skid- 
away after Easter..A novel venture had failed and remains only 
on the pages of history.*” 

Although the Abbot of Belmont withdrew his monks from Skid- 
away, he was not opposed to the work for the Negroes. Maryhelp 
Abbey had been opened at Belmont, North Carolina, in 1885, with 
the Right Rev. Leo Haid as first abbot and later also Vicar- 
Apostolic of North Carolina. From the abbey at Belmont special 
attention was given to the Negroes of the State and this attention 
was extended even to Virginia. It was discouraging work, because 
few results could be noticed among the adults. Since all hope lay 
in the children, emphasis was put on having schools for them. 
The work for the whites consisted principally in attempts at the 
conversion of non-Catholics, because there were few Catholics and 
there was little immigration to the State. The Ludwig-Missions- 
verein was kept informed of the progress in the abbey from 
extreme poverty in 1886 to relative prosperity in 1915, by the 
correspondence of the prior, Father Felix Hintemeyer. The Society 
donated 37,654 marks to the abbey during these years.* 
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Other Benedictine foundations, belonging to the American- 
Cassinese Congregation, received the following donations from 
Munich: Crown Point, Indiana, until 1877, 6,240 marks; St. Leo’s 
Abbey, Florida, 1894-1899, 9,320 marks; St. Bernard’s Abbey, 
Alabama, 1892-1898, 8,500 marks; Abbey of Cluny, Wetaug, 
Illinois, 1892-1901, 19,650 marks. Others at Newark, Covington, 
Galveston, Chicago and in the State of Washington received occa- 
sional help of small donations through St. Vincent. 

All these abbeys and priories copied the seminary ideas of 
Abbot Wimmer as closely as they could; all had schools; all helped 
the Germans whenever they could. If they achieved much for the 
Church in the United States, they owe most of the success to the 
courageous spirit of Abbot Wimmer, assisted to a great extent by 
the good will of the Ludwig-Missionsverein. 


° 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SOCIETY AND RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


The whole-hearted adoption of the plan of Father Boniface by 
the Ludwig-Missionsverein did not exclude assistance to other 
religious communities. Father Boniface himself said in the im- 
portant article that appeared in the Augsburger Postzeitung on 
November 8, 1845: 


Do not take our countrymen to strange places by doubtful 
plans. Give them religious centers,—they will build their homes 
around them. Benedictine monasteries, according to the ancient 
mode of Benedictine life, are the best means to hinder the 
degeneration of the Germans in a national, political as well as 
religious respect. Let the Jesuit, the Redemptorist settle nearby; 
there is sufficient room for all and there will be no want of work. 
If every community will labor in its own sphere and in its own 
way, success will follow more quickly, abundantly and securely, 
and soon North America will no longer need the Old World to 
satisfy its religious demands, will probably even be able to pay 
back the debt, as England, converted by Benedictines in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, repaid the continent of Europe. 


Thus the Ludwig-Missionsverein extended help not only to the 
Benedictines, it did not include only the Jesuits and Redemptorists, 
it included all who were willing to be of assistance to the German 
Catholics in the United States. 

While the plan of Father Boniface was under consideration in 
1846, an appeal for help came from the Premonstratensian Abbey 
of Wiltem, near Innsbruck in Austria. Father Maximilian Gartner, 
with eight others, wanted to go to Sac Prairie, in the Territory of 
Wisconsin, to found a monastery and a school. The Society granted 
3,000 gulden for the foundation and 900 gulden for the traveling 
expenses.? 

Beneficial results for the German Catholics were expected from 
this foundation. Until 1857 the Society assisted with 12,200 
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gulden. Father Adelbert Inama had preceded this group several 
years earlier to find a suitable location for a monastery. He wrote 
on September 11, 1843: 


Recently, Dr. Henni, the Vicar-General of the Bishop of 
Cincinnati, wrote . . . that he awaited my arrival with anxiety. 
He would like . . . to found a German Catholic seminary for 
the United States and had already purchased for that purpose 
a roomy building with large grounds connected with the newly 
built, large parish church. The Council of Baltimore demanded 
for the purpose Order men, and he believed that I arrived as if 
sent by God to put into effect his favorite plan.* 


This plan came to an end when Dr. Henni was appointed Bishop 
of Milwaukee; but his plans for a seminary continued. It seems 
that he intended to have Father Inama in charge of that project, 
for this Father states in a letter written at Sac Prairie, Wisconsin, 
December 24, 1849: ‘Our duty is, and remains so, the care of the 
mission according to the directions of our most worthy bishop; 
among other things and under more favorable circumstances, 
according to his wish, the establishment of a boys’ seminary. 

. .’4 If this was the intention of Bishop Henni, it was doomed 
to failure. Despite the good will and the application to duty of 
the Premonstratensian Fathers, there seemed to be no success in 
their undertakings. Their labors seem to have wanted concentra- 
tion; they tried to help in too many places. Father Miller in 
Munich tried to persuade the brethren in Tyrol to send more help 
and he asked Bishop Henni to do all in his power that the founda- 
tion might become successful. The venture failed, one of the few 
failures recorded by the Ludwig-Missionsverein.§® 
_ The Swiss American Benedictine Congregation consisted of 

several abbeys that received assistance from the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein. The first community of this Congregation was founded at 
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St. Meinrad, Indiana, at the invitation of Father Kundeck, Vicar- 
General of Vincennes. Two priests, Father Udalric Christen and 
Father Bede O’Connor, were sent from the Abbey of Einsiedeln, 
Switzerland, in 1852. They had an advantage over other German 
missionaries in so far as Father Bede spoke English well. Having 
been sent to assist Bishop Maurice de St. Palais and to select a 
place suitable for a new foundation in his diocese, they went 
directly to Indiana. Through the intercession of the bishop they 
received help, and continued to receive it for many years, from the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith. This did not keep the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein from also sending help, once a permanent 
foundation had been decided upon for the benefit of the German 
Catholics. From 1854 to 1891 13,600 gulden and 15,300 marks 
were sent. 

The location selected for the foundation was in Spencer County, 
Indiana, and was considered ideal for an abbey. It was distant 
from the hustle and hurry of the large cities and the large thorough- 
fares, yet surrounded on all sides by German Catholic farmers. 
For thirteen years Father Kundeck alone had cared for these 
settlers. His colonizing and pastoral activities had attracted the 
German Catholics. Therefore the Benedictines found themselves 
well occupied with pastoral cares from the beginning. Soon more 
priests and some lay-brothers were secured, and the community 
entered its formative period.® 

While the lay-brothers endeavored to provide for the material 
needs of the community in the saw-mill and the grist-mill, on the 
fields and in the buildings, the priests cared for the spiritual wants 
of the people and instructed young men in the school that was 
opened in the first years. The Fathers had two distinct fields of 
labor. The first centered about St. Meinrad; the people were 
mostly German Catholics. Terre Haute was the center of the 
other district; the population there was predominantly non- 
Catholic. The greater number of these Catholics were Irish, 
although there were also some Germans among them. Because 
St. Meinrad was too far distant, the Fathers started a college 
also at Terre Haute. The whole venture prospered to such an 
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extent that, in 1870, St. Meinrad was made an abbey, with the 
Right Rev. Martin Marty its first abbot. When the cornerstone 
of a new abbey was laid two years later, Abbot Marty made 
special mention of the Ludwig-Missionsverein and called the 
Society the greatest benefactor of the community. At that time 
the personnel consisted of fifteen priests, eight clerics, ten lay- 
brothers and twelve novices. There were sixty-four students in 
the college and seminary.’ 

There was constant progress in this undertaking after St. 
Meinrad had become an abbey. In 1887, however, the abbey- 
building was destroyed by fire. The outlook for the future was 
disheartening. With the help of friends, amongst whom the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein was prominent, the reconstruction was 
undertaken. By 1892 the outlook was again bright. In that year 
the community consisted of fifty priests, six clerics, three cleric 
novices, thirty-nine lay-brothers and three brother novices. 
Although immigration had practically come to a standstill at this 
time, German was still spoken in the parishes. The labors of the 
Fathers were also extended to the Indians. The Society at Munich 
assisted these Indian missionaries with 1,150 marks, for the centers 
at Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, and St. Stephen, South Dakota.* 

In Arkansas the Iron Mountain Railroad offered property to 
the Benedictines at St. Meinrad to come and build an abbey, from 
which the Catholics could be assisted. Abbot Marty accepted the 
offer in 1878 and sent several Fathers to begin a priory at Spieler- 
ville (now Subiaco). In 1891 it became New Subiaco Abbey. In 
the beginning little outside assistance was needed. An appeal was 
sent to Munich only at the end of the century when the construc- 
tion of a new abbey was undertaken. But some work of the 
Fathers needed special help. There were many scattered Catholics 
in Arkansas. Perceiving their religious destitution the Benedictines 
went about from place to place to assist them and, if possible, to 
build churches for them. Many of these Catholics were Germans, 
who had come to Arkansas on the promise of receiving productive 
farms. When they arrived, they found the soil unsuitable for their 
purposes. Consequently their income was very small and it was 


7ALMYV, Vincennes I. November 4, 1872; Ann, XL (1872), 109-111. 
8 ALMV, Vincennes I. March 6, 1892; Ann, LX (1892), 203-213. 
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impossible for them to assist financially in the building of the 
churches. Therefore the Ludwig-Missionsverein assisted with 
67,890 marks between the years 1890 and 1915. The incentive to 
this work was given by one of the most active Fathers, the Rev. 
Matthew Saettele.® 

In Louisiana the Benedictines of St. Meinrad made another 
foundation at about the period in which the devastating fire 
threatened to destroy the work at St. Meinrad. This establish- 
ment was begun at Gessen in 1889. The Vicar-General of New 
Orleans, Very Rev. J. B. Bogaerts, who called this “the most God 
forsaken country in the world,” sold 2,000 acres of land to the 
Benedictines for $8,000. The Fathers were in financial difficulties 
almost from the beginning. St. Meinrad’s Abbey could not help 
them as had been expected, because they found themselves in 
straits to raise sufficient funds for the rebuilding of their own 
abbey. The scattered Catholics to whom they ministered in a wide 
area were incapable of giving much assistance. Although a prepara- 
tory seminary was opened, the poverty in the archdiocese allowed 
them to charge only nominal tuition fees. Therefore they were 
compelled to look for help from other sources. The Ludwig- 
Missionsverein gave them 17,800 marks, from the beginning to 
1906. In 1902 the priory was removed from the unhealthful 
Gessen to a place near Covington, Louisiana, now called St. 
Benedict. At the same time the priory became St. Joseph’s Abbey. 
The community consisted of fourteen priests, seven clerics and 
eight lay-brothers.1° 

Conception Abbey, at Conception, Missouri, was founded like 
St. Meinrad by Benedictines from Switzerland, but from Abbey 
Engelberg. They were invited by Bishop Hogan to take charge 
of the Church of St. Roch, near the cathedral in St. Joseph, 
Missouri. When Father Frowin Conrad and Father Adelelm 
Odermatt arrived in 1873, the bishop had given the church to 
another religious community. He then offered the church at Con- 
ception to them. This parish and settlement had been started in 


9 ALMV, Little Rock I. January 26, 1889; Deeember 8, 1899; November 
29, 1901; Little Rock II. March 15, 1890; November 10, 1915; Ann, LX VII 
(1899), 371-372; 303-305. 

10 ALMV, New Orleans. November 18, 1894; December 3, 1904; August 12, 
1906; Ann, LXIII (1895), 136-147. 
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1858 by Irish settlers from Pennsylvania, under the leadership of 
the Rev. D. Powers. When the Benedictines took possession on 
Christmas Day, 1873, almost half of the parish consisted of Ger- 
mans who had found their way to the settlement. The priory was 
constituted with two Fathers and seven candidates from Switzer- 
land. It became an abbey in 1881. Apparently there were no great 
financial difficulties in the beginning, for the first application for 
assistance was sent to Munich only in 1885 by Abbot Frowin 
Conrad. From that time until 1898 the Ludwig-Missionsverein 
sent 10,300 marks and added 1,210 marks in 1910. This money 
was used to build a larger abbey and to help the Fathers in the 
small parishes which had many Germans, and among the Indians 
at Standing Rock Reservation in South Dakota. There were 
fifteen priests in the community when the abbey was canoni- 
cally erected. Five of them had charge of the parishes and mis- 
sions, two were among the Indians. Their college had thirty 
students." 

The Abbey of St. Benedict, Mt. Angel, Oregon, was also started 
by monks from Abbey Engelberg in Switzerland. From the founda- 
tion, in 1882, until 1901 the Ludwig-Missionsverein contributed 
45,700 marks for this undertaking. The parish at Gervais was given 
in charge of the Fathers in thé beginning, but they soon bought 
property and built a monastery at nearby Mt. Angel. As had 
been looked for, Germans began to settle around the monastery 
and to form a special parish. The Fathers also cared for the 
Indians at Grand Ronde Reservation until they were dismissed 
by the McKinley administration. The college at Mt. Angel, which 
had been opened at the express wish of Archbishop Seghers, grew 
rapidly and had 115 students the second year. When the arch- 
bishop applied to the Society for the Propagation of the Faith for 
assistance needed by the college, the application was left unheeded, 
although a neighboring place, which was in a better financial 
position but had French occupants, was receiving 45,000 francs. 
At this time Father Barnabas Held, of Mt. Angel, labored among 
the Germans at Spokane, Washington, and its neighboring dis- 


1 ALMV, Kansas City. March 9, 1885; July 21, 1907; Ann, LIII (1885), 
214-220; LX X (1902), 363-365; Album Benedictinum, 283; The Official Catholic 
Year Book (New York, 1928), 349. 
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tricts. His work was continually opposed by the enemies of the 
Church. He received 1,400 marks from Munich.” 

The stabilitas loci of the Benedictines, their belonging to one 
abbey, was considered by Father Boniface Wimmer of great benefit 
in helping the Germans in the United States. If the Fathers would 
labor among the German Catholics in various places, they could 
return to their abbey or priory from time to time to strengthen 
themselves in their spiritual life; and they had no unnecessary 
financial worries for the future because the abbey would assist 
them in times of need. Other religious were not bound to one place; 
they were united in provinces, which would secure similar benefits 
for them, while it gave them greater freedom of movement from 
one place to another. Such religious communities also received 
the unstinted support of the Ludwig-Missionsverein. _ 

Among these were the Carmelites. In 1850 the Carmelite Father 
Theresius Gezowsky asked and obtained from the Ludwig-Mis- 
sionsverein his traveling expenses to the United States. At first 
he served to the spiritual wants of the Germans at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, but he soon went to Butler, where he intended to 
establish a Carmelite community. When he asked the permission 
of the General of the Order for this undertaking it was withheld, 
because the American spirit and the missionary activities required 
of the priests were not considered consonant with the Carmelite 
spirit. He was advised to begin a foundation with Tertiaries. If 
they would be successful and would prove the possibility of having 
the Carmelites established, the decision would be reconsidered. 
With this the communications with Munich ceased.* 

The Bavarian Carmelite Father Cyril Knoll of Straubing 
obtained the permission of the General of the Order to establish 
a Carmelite community in the United States. With Father Xavier 
Huber, he arrived at Leavenworth, Kansas, on October 7, 1864, 
after he had failed to secure a suitable location in Louisville. 
Bishop Miége gave them charge of the German parish of St. Joseph 
in Leavenworth, which had six to seven hundred parishioners. 


2 ALMYV, Oregon. July 25, 1882; November 10, 1887; March 17, 1900; 
July 26, 1901; July 27, 1901; Ann, LIII (1885), 433-438; LXIV (1896), 128- 
132; The Official Catholic Year Book, 349. 

13 ALMV, Pittsburgh I. April 7, 1850; April 11, 1853; Aun, XVIII (1850), 
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Father Cyril stated that there ought have been fifteen hundred, 
and he ascribed such a large defection to the fact that they had 
received a deficient religious training in Germany, where too many 
moral and too few dogmatic sermons were preached. It sounds 
over-enthusiastic when he continues: “If we had sufficient space 
and enough means for our subsistence, all the secular priests of 
Kansas would probably have joined our community by this 
time.’ Yet two priests had joined their ranks, thereby testifying 
to the good impression that had been made upon them. One of 
these novices donated a farm of 160 acres, which Father Cyril 
intended to keep as a means of providing for the material necessi- 
ties through the help of lay-brothers who were expected and as a 
site for a motherhouse. 

Father Cyril was, however, not satisfied to be confined to the 
West in his activities and therefore he negotiated with the Re- 
demptorists for the monastery they were vacating at Cumberland, 
Maryland. It seemed to him an ideal location for a novitiate and 
a house of studies. He paid $20,000 for the monastery and began 
enthusiastic preparations for the occupancy. Once the establish- 
ment had been made he began to seek out the Germans in the 
neighborhood, in western Pennsylvania and in Kentucky, and 
established missions for them. He must have been over-sanguine 
in his hopes, for in 1875 he abandoned the house to the Capuchins. 
In 1880 he wrote that he had houses only in Pennsylvania and 
Kansas. In the latter State the big church built on the donated 
farm did not attract the Germans as he expected and the Carmelites 
had to bear the heavy expenses alone. He begged for help. The 
petition ended with the very disconsolate note: 


The times and even the people have changed. In place of 
wealth, poverty has gained the upper hand. Interest in affairs 
of the Church has given way to apathy, in as much as humbug 
and deception have misled the people, while unbelief and in- 
differentism have gained ground. Therefore it is exceptional to 
receive aid and assistance from the Catholic parishes in America, 
and if they are given they are held as low as possible.5 


4 ALMV, Leavenworth I. October 138, 1865; cf. Heimbucher, Dr. Max, 
Die Orden und Kongregationen (Paderborn, 1907), II, 557-558. 
18 ALMV, Leavenworth I. January 20, 1880. 
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This outburst must have been caused by disappointments, for 
nowhere else do we find such a dark picture of conditions among 
the Catholics in the United States. Father Cyril returned to 
Kansas and began to pay the debts that had accumulated during 
his absence. It took time to build successfully, but with patience 
and perseverance he succeeded. The Ludwig-Missionsverein 
assisted him from 1866 to 1892 with 6,200 gulden and 17,150 
marks.16 

Another branch of German Carmelites came to the United 
States in 1882. Their mission district comprised the northern part 
of the Diocese of San Antonio in Texas, and extended also into 
Louisiana and, for short periods, into New Mexico. At their arrival 
they had to live in tents, and later their living quarters were not 
much better. The Catholics they served were scattered over the 
whole district and were very poor, a conglomeration of settlers 
from almost every known country. Progress was therefore very 
slow. In 1896 the Provincial recalled seven of the Fathers to 
Austria, because the living conditions were too strenuous. He 
allowed eleven to remain, but insisted that at least one respectable 
place be put at their disposal. The bishop seems to have conceded 
this, but he was opposed by one of his consultors, an ex-Carmelite, 
who would not agree to such an arrangement. Therefore all the 
Fathers were recalled in 1901. Between the years 1885 and 1900 
the Ludwig-Missionsverein assisted these Carmelites with 25,800 
marks.!” 

The Franciscan family was connected with all the early history 
of our country, either as a community or through individual friars. 


It was brought in contact with the Ludwig-Missionsverein for the © 


first time through the Bavarian Conventuals, who came to Texas 
in 1852, at the request of Bishop Odin. No letters concerning their 
work in that region are preserved, only the notices of donations 
amounting to 11,500 gulden given to them from 1853 to 1858. 
Father Bonaventure Keller, the superior, did not remain long in 
Texas, but tried to establish a preparatory seminary for the Order 


16 ALMV, Leavenworth I. October 13, 1865; November 22, 1866; October 
24, 1871; January 20, 1880; April 2, 1892; Ann, XX XV (1867), 285-294. 

1 ALMV, San Antonio. October 29, 1884; December 1, 1892; March 31, 
1896; January 13, 1897; April 17, 1900; July 1, 1901; Ann, LX (1892), 212-215; 
LXIV (1896), 299-306. 
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at Brooklyn, in a house secured for him by Father Raffeiner. 
Various difficulties caused all the Fathers to leave Texas in 1858. 
A motherhouse was then established in the State of New York. 
In various parts of the country other friaries were started from 
this center. These houses were formed into a province in 1872. 
Because they did much for the Germans, the Munich Society 
assisted them from 1859 until 1862 with 5,000 gulden.1s 

This first assistance was the beginning of cordial relations be- 
tween the Ludwig-Missionsverein and all branches of the Francis- 
can family. The next to benefit by these relations were the 
Observants, popularly called Franciscans.1* The first donation 


was given to the Fathers who came from Tyrol and formed a com>” » § 


munity, which became the Province of St. John the Baptist in 1895. 
They received 5,920 gulden during the years 1855 to 1867, and 200 
marks in 1877. The beginnings of this province go back to 1845, 
when one of the Fathers came to Cincinnati at the request of 
Bishop Purcell. A description by the Provincial of the North 
Tyrolean Province is found in the Annalen: 


At the request of the Right Rev. Bishop of Cincinnati the 
Province of the North-Tyrolean Franciscans sent one of their 
priests to take charge of the spiritual wants of the Germans 
living in that diocese. Soon two others followed, because as 
early as 1846 the bishop had given them charge of the Church 
of the Most Holy Trinty and soon after of the Church of St. 
John the Baptist in Cincinnati, and they formed a real Order 
parish. Even then the Province thought of introducing the 
Seraphic Order into America, because it was to be foreseen that, 
because of the need for priests, our help would soon be asked 
again, and the bishop had indicated that we ought to ask per- 
mission for the erection of a monastery. But at that time we 
had no fixed place nor the means to build. In the year 1850 the 


18 ALMV, Galveston. April 24, 1856; Brooklyn. November 30, 1855; 
March 12, 1856; April 1, 1857; Archives Archdiocese of Milwaukee, Miller to 
Henni. April 18, 1852; Kleinschmidt, Dr. P. Beda, O.F.M., Auslanddeutschtum 
und Kirche (Miinster, 1930), 56; St. Francis and His Work (New York, 1926), 
89; Fitzmorris, Sister M. Angela, Four Decades of Catholicism in Texas, 1820- 
1860 (Washington, 1926), 78-79; 95. 

19 St. Francis and His Work, 85-89; Kleinschmidt, op. cit., 26-38; cf. 
Hammer, P. Bonaventura, Die Franziskaner in den Vereinigien Staaten Nord- 
amerikas (Cologne, 1892). 
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prospects of acquiring a monastery became brighter, since the 
Bishop of Nashville, Richard Pius Miles, obtained a house that 
was building, together with some land, at Wartburg near Mont- 
gomery, for the North-Tyrolean Province.—In order to complete 
the building and to introduce monastic life for the brethren, 
whose number had already grown to nine priests and four lay- 
brothers, Father Accursius Gartner was sent. He arrived safely 
in America during the month of June in 1850.—The place 
selected did not seem suitable for many reasons. Some bene- 
factors, however, offered a suitable plot of ground and a large 
sum of money for the erection of a small monastery near Cin- 
cinnati. Since the bishop gave his permission for the carrying 
out of this plan on May 14, 1850, Father Accursius at once 
started building a monastery. The work was somewhat delayed 
by his untimely death on September 2 of the same year. Under 
the guiding hand of Providence it was soon resumed and last 
year, on the feast of St. Clement, the church was dedicated in 
honor of this holy bishop and martyr, to the satisfaction and 
joy of the people. On this occasion the brethren appeared in 
their habits, and they wear them since that time in the church 
and the house-—The monastery is just about finished, poor and 
suitable to our profession.—Since the building alone does not 
make the monastery and much less the introduction of an Order, 
steps have already been taken that are absolutely necessary 
for this purpose. The whole matter has been referred to the 
General of the Order and to the Apostolic See, and permission 
has been asked for the introduction of the Order into America 
and for the canonical erection of the monastery of St. Clement,— 
the statutes suitable to the present conditions have been pre- 
sented and faculties have been asked for the erection of a 
novitiate. I am now living in the hope that the settlement of 
this matter will soon come to a happy issue.?¢ 


The further work of these Fathers is characterised by one of 
them in the words: “Our quiet activity is rather conservative and 
has as its principal object the preservation of the Germans in the 
Faith.’’2: This conservative work was very fruitful and continued 
to grow. When the Ludwig-Missionsverein ceased to give assist- 
ance in 1866, the community counted fifteen priests, six clerics, 
seven lay-brothers and three novices. The preparatory seminary 
for their own candidates was successful, although the poverty of 


20 ALMV, Cincinnati II. October 8, 1852; Ann, XXIV (1856), 162-164. 
1 ALMYV, Cincinnati II. June 4, 1855. 
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most of the students placed a heavy burden upon the community. 
The Fathers had six parishes in Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana.* 

At the end of the past century, when the province had grown 
sufficiently strong, the friars extended their work to the southwest 
among the Indians, where the early Franciscans had labored. From 
1911 to 1914 the Munich Society gave 8,450 marks to assist them 
in this work.’ 

The Franciscan Province of the Sacred Heart was started in 
1858, when three Fathers of the Saxon Province, in Germany, 
came to the Diocese of Alton at the invitation of Bishop Juncker. 
The beginning was made at Teutopolis, where the friars were 
greeted with great poverty. Real missionary work was expected 
of them, and they were required to travel over a wide area to 
serve the scattered Catholics. They gave most attention to the 
German Catholics, for whose welfare they had been called, but 
they did not neglect other Catholics. When they built their 
monastery at St. Louis, the Ludwig-Missionsverein gave them 
700 gulden, in 1864, and added 750 gulden in 1867. Other help is 
not recorded.’ 

Bishop Heiss of La Crosse persuaded them to take charge of the 
Indians in the northern part of his diocese, in which work he helped 
them with some of the alms he received from Munich. The Ludwig- 
Missionsverein, however, also gave alms to them directly to the 
amount of 2,500 gulden and 11,200 marks between the years 1874 
and 1883. The center of their activities for the Indians was at 
Bayfield, Wisconsin. For some time the hardships were so great 
that only the superior of the mission was able to do the work, 
because the others had broken down under the burden. They were 
consoled with the continual progress of the mission.?5 

#2 ALMV, Cincinnati II. April 1, 1856; December 30, 1858; May 7, 1860; 
November 15, 1861; May 13, 1862; Ann, XXIV (1856), 162-168; XXXIV 
(1866), 310-316; The Friars Minor in the United States (Chicago, 1926), 
137-228. 

23 Ann, LXXX (1912), 362-371; LX XXII (1914), 227-231. Kleinschmidt, 
op. cit., 223-224. 
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25 ALMV, La Crosse. January 27, 1891; Ann, XLIX (1881), 81-86; LIV 
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The Franciscan Province of the Most Holy Name of Jesus was 
erected only in 1901, by the union of the Custody of the Immacu- 
late Conception with the Commissariat of the Thuringian Province 
of St. Elizabeth. The custody was founded in 1851 by Italian 
friars at the express wish of Bishop Timon of Buffalo. A German 
friar came to the custody very early to help the Germans in the 
district. He received 500 gulden from Munich in 1857.2 

The commissariat was founded by friars from Fulda, Germany, 
as a refuge for the brethren who had been expelled from Prussia 
by the infamous May Laws during the Kulturkampf. Their first 
foundation was at Croghan, New York. Soon they established a 
motherhouse at Paterson, New Jersey. They worked zealously 
among the Germans in their principal districts and at many small 
missions. With the arrival of more friars they went to Denver,. 
Colorado, where they took charge of St. Elizabeth’s Church, and 
at the same time cared for most of the Germans in the State of 
Colorado. They received 19,500 marks from the Society, 1880 to 
1898, the bulk of the sum going to Denver.?” 

The third branch of the Franciscan family to benefit by the 
generosity of the Ludwig-Missionsverein were the Capuchins. This 
Order had been very active in North America during the early 
missionary days. After the French Revolution this work was 
continued by individual members who came as missionaries.2* They 
were again introduced into this country under circumstances 
unique in the history of the Church—by two secular priests. In 
1856 Rev. Gregory Haas (later Father Francis) and Rev. John 
Frey (later Father Bonaventure) came to Milwaukee from Switzer- 
land and asked admission to the diocese in order to prepare a place 


% ALMV, Buffalo. July 29, 1857; March 26, 1862. 
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in which to start the Capuchins. Bishop Henni assigned them to 
parishes in the diocese, and when he became convinced that they 
would not deviate from their original purpose, allowed them to 
start at Mt. Calvary, Wisconsin. 

Father Haas then returned to Europe to make final prepara- 
tions for carrying out the plan and also to procure monetary 
assistance. Hofkaplan Miiller wrote to Bishop Henni about the 
appearance of Father Haas in Munich: 


A few days ago Father Haas of your diocese was here to plead 
in his affairs. I advised him how to go about it. A collection 
would and could not be allowed. These young men are carried 
away too much by their imagination. He forwarded a petition 
to King Louis and thought that he would receive a donation 
immediately. That has plenty of time. The king and the central 
council are in no hurry when they give donations.?9 


The petition was opposed by a member of the central council, 
Baron Oberkamp, on the plea that the Diocese of Milwaukee had 
already received its share for that year. But King Louis was very 
friendly towards the Capuchins in Bavaria and was anxious that 
members of this Order should also devote themselves to the active 
service of the Germans in America. Therefore he demanded that 
3,000 gulden should be taken from his allowance to the Society.* 
Other opposition developed in the United States through the Jesuit 
missionary Weninger, who wrote to Munich in 1858: 


Concerning the Capuchins, I should be pleased if the under- 
taking would be successful. The location is indeed the most 
suitable that can be imagined for a monastery, entirely sur- 
rounded by Catholic settlements and up on a hill. But then 
they should also begin and live according to the spirit of the 
Order; for this they need no support.* 


The Society realized that living according to the spirit of the 
Order would not in itself make the surrounding settlers at once 
wealthy enough to support the project. King Louis also continued 
to exert his influence in behalf of the foundation. Cordial relations 


29 Archives Archdiocese of Milwaukee, Miiller to Henni. August 25, 1857. 
30 ALMV, Milwaukee I. November 6, 1857. 
31 ALMV, Milwaukee I. February 26, 1858. 
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were therefore established between the Society and the Capuchins. 
These relations became even more friendly when the founders 
realized that they must remain in contact with Munich by frequent 
reports, as Father Bonaventure wrote back home during a visit in 
Bavaria: ‘I was received with the greatest respect by the central 
council, especially by Lebling, the treasurer of the Mission Society, 
—also by Oberkamp—. There is no doubt that Calvary made the 
mistake of sending in only petitions and no reports.’’*? Up to 1875 
they received 24,304.30 gulden; and 12,200 marks from 1884 to 
1897. 

The two founders were received into the Capuchin Order by the 
Rev. Anthony Gachet, a Swiss Capuchin, who was sent to Mt. 
Calvary in order to help them start the foundation. After the try- 
ing days of the novitiate they were left to themselves. Their iron 
will helped them surmount seemingly insurmountable obstacles. 
In 1882 Rome gave final approbation to the venture by making it 
a province, the Calvary Province of St. Joseph. Practically all the 
early endeavors were centered on the German Catholics. In 1896 
the province had four houses in Wisconsin, four in New York, and 
the provincial headquarters in Detroit. 

In 1882 another community of Capuchins in the United States 
also became a province, the Pennsylvania Province of St. Augus- 
tine. The beginning of this province goes back to 1873, when the 
Bavarian Capuchin Hyacinth Epp and two companions came to 
the United States, because the anti-Catholic laws were beginning 
to menace religious life in Bavaria and because they had heard of 
the great dearth of priests for the German Catholics. On the advice 
of Abbot Wimmer they fixed their first abode in Pittsburgh. A 
place for a seraphic college was also acquired at Herman, Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1878 they took charge of the Russian-German Catholics 
in Ellis County, Kansas, at the pleading of Bishop Fink.* 


32 Detroit Archives of Calvary Province, Frey to Haas. August 18, 1864. 
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Father Anthony Schuermann and Father Francis Wolf came 
from the Capuchin Province in the Rhine Province of Germany, 
in 1875, impelled by the same reasons that had prompted the com- 
ing of Father Hyacinth. They first settled at Cumberland, Mary- 
land, in the monastery that had just been quitted by the Carme- 
lites. In 1877 they accepted the care of a church in Metamora, 
Illinois, and soon after of another church in Quincy. They soon 
realized, however, that closer cooperation with their Bavarian 
brethren in the United States and a severance of direct connections 
with Germany would lead to better results. By the union of the 
two branches the Pennsylvania Province came into existence. In 
1888 this province had ten houses with many missions. Very much 
was done for the Germans. The Ludwig-Missionsverein gave a 
provisional donation of 100 gulden, but followed it with 22,500 
marks from 1877 until 1895.%5 

Only a few other religious communities received assistance from 
the Ludwig-Missionsverein. In 1858 the Holy Cross Fathers in 
Indiana received 800 gulden. No further donations were given to 
them, because Bishop Luers complained that they had withdrawn 
from the German missions.** 

The Vincentians came in contact with the Society because of 
their work among the Germans in Louisiana during the Civil War 
period. Shortly afterwards one of them tried to restore their 
former parish at Memphis, Tennessee. Conditions there were so 
bad that he had to make a begging tour in various dioceses to pro- 
cure sufficient funds. During this period the Fathers received 
3,250 gulden. In 1865 they received 2,100 gulden to help them 
rebuild their seminary at Niagara, which had been destroyed by 
fire.87 

Many of the little German parishes in Arkansas were cared for 
by the Holy Ghost Fathers, who also tried to help the Negroes. 
During the period of 1887 to 1901, 13,340 marks were sent to help 


36 ALMY, Pittsburgh I. July 25, 1881; Columbus, April 12, 1888; Ann, 
LXI (1898), 295-301; LXIV (1896), 62-65; Zawart, Anscar, O.M.Cap., 
Catalogus Ordinis Minorum Capucinorum Provinciae Pennsylvanicae (Pitts- 
burgh, 1932), 9-60. 
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them carry on this work.** In 1889 the Negro parish of Pittsburgh 
was confided to their care. It had been founded seventeen years 
earlier, but had been abandoned by the pastor appointed by the 
bishop, who asked the Holy Ghost Fathers to take charge. They 
were confident of success and labored among the Negroes with 
great zeal. The Ludwig-Missionsverein assisted them with 7,900 
marks from 1889 to 1898.#* 

The Salvatorians were represented in the Indian missions of 
Oregon by Father Felix Bucher, who was stationed at the Siletz 
Reservation. Later he also took charge of Grand Ronde. Although 
he tried to obtain Sisters for the school, he did not succeed. This 
caused the work to be so much more difficult; yet he seems to have 
gained the entire confidence of the Indians. From 1898 to 1915 he 
received many small donations from the Munich Society, the total 
of which amounted to 7,180 marks.*° 


38 ALMV, Little Rock. cules 20, 1887; March 20, 1891; October 24, 
1899; November 18, 1900. 

39 ALMV, Pittsburgh I. November 5, 1889; April 21, 1892; October 7, 1899. 

40 ALMV, Oregon. May 26, 1898; January 5, 1909; December 15, 1915. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE SOCIETY AND OTHER PROJECTS 


When the spirit of Josephism subsided in Bavaria and the 
religious communities were permitted to return, the Society of 
Jesus was excluded from this permission. Appeals to the Govern- 
ment by priests and people were of no avail. King Louis said: 
“T have my Benedictines, and the Franciscans and Capuchins for 
the common people. The Jesuits may be of use elsewhere, especially 
in the missions.” After citing this expression of the king, the 
historian Doeber! explains this view of the king as follows: ‘He 
was accustomed to appeal to history for this attitude and accused 
the Society of lust for power, of an un-German sentiment and of 
the prosecution of selfish and political aims.”’ Once he had formed 
this opinion nothing could change it. Yet he made no difficulties 
when the central council decided to help the Jesuit missionaries in 
the United States, but encouraged such donations. They were the 
recipients of 25,640 gulden between the years 1848 and 1864. 
Other sums were given to individual members and to missions 
under their care. 

The general donations were intended rather for the Jesuits in 
the West than for those in the East, where they had fewer German 
parishes. A report from Georgetown in 1856 mentions only two 
exclusively German parishes, one at Richmond and one at Boston. 
From Conewago, Pennsylvania, Germans were cared for, but 
mostly in mixed parishes. From 1869 to 1875, 5,000 gulden were 
given for the schools about Conewago. The German parish at 
Richmond, Virginia, received 1,000 gulden in 1852.2 The Re- 
demptorists were the first to visit this parish occasionally. They 
were succeeded by a resident pastor who came from Germany. He 
brought disgrace upon his calling, and therefore the people asked 
the Jesuits to help them. Father Pallhuber took charge of the 800 


1 Doeberl, Eniwicklungs-Geschichte Bayerns, III, 19-20. 
2 ALMYV, St. Louis. February 26, 1856; Philadelphia. April 20, 1847; 
Harrisburg. March 4, 1868; January 10, 1870; September 22, 1876. 
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German Catholics and tried to bring back to the Church the 1,500 
who had fallen from the Faith.* 

The report from Georgetown specially recommended the Jesuits 
in Boston. They received 3,000 gulden from 1852 to 1855, and 
again 2,550 marks in the years 1896 and 1897, when new difficulties 
arose. In the report from Boston emphasis was placed on the 
necessity of having a school: 


From the viewpoint of Religion the Germans are the most 
neglected nationality in the United States, especially in the 
North on account of their small number. If their children attend 
the English schools, family ties are soon broken because the 
parents cannot understand the children. These become ashamed 
of the German language and want to speak nothing but English, 
which the parents can usually not learn.‘ 


A petition of another kind came from the Jesuits in Washington, 
D. C., who had undertaken to found St. Joseph’s parish, when the 
German St. Mary’s Church became too small for the congregation. 
The petition was endorsed by the provincial and by Father 
Weninger, who was enthusiastic at having a church for the Ger- 
mans near the nation’s capitol. In 1871 Munich sent 500 gulden 
and 2,000 gulden in 1874. Further requests, however, received the 
answer: “In consideration of the fact that there is here question 
of a building de luze, it is decided to give no further contribu- 
tions.’’5 

Several donations, amounting to 1,500 gulden and 1,250 marks, 
were given to the German Jesuits at Buffalo, where the mother- 
house of the German Jesuits was established in 1870. This province 
comprised many German foundations, principally in the Great 
Lakes region. Many of the candidates came from Germany after 
the laws of 1872 compelled the Jesuits to leave the country. In 
1907 this province was dissolved and the houses incorporated in 
other provinces.® 

The first direct appeal of the Jesuits in St. Louis seems to have 


3 ALMV, Richmond. March 29, 1851; April 24, 1857. 
4 Ann, XVII (1849), 491-596; XIX (1851), 5-11. 

5 ALMV, Baltimore. March 23, 1869; April 4, 1876. 

6 ALMV, Buffalo. June 28, 1851; March 28, 1880. 
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come through Vienna and was printed in the Annalen of Munich. 
One paragraph reads: 


The Diocese of St. Louis, which has several thousand Ger- 
mans, sorely needs priests who understand German, especially 
in the country, for the lukewarm Catholics readily unite with 
the Lutherans and German Rationalists, who are numerous in 
this region. As is probably known, the bishop, who knows the 
conditions of his diocese thoroughly, has sent a worthy mis- 
sionary, Abbé Melcher, to Germany to gain priests for the 
diocese. They will be able to serve their countrymen.’ 


When a contribution had been received from Munich, Father 
Hofbauer wrote in 1848: 


Your Reverence expressed satisfaction in the knowledge that 
the Jesuits here also interest themselves in the Germans; but I 
can assure you that in this mission and in this diocese they are 
practically the only priests who have taken and still take interest 
in the Germans. If I were not a Jesuit myself, I should probably 
say more; but this much I must say, that six of our Fathers are 
occupied exclusively with the care of the Germans. Something 
similar is the case also in other dioceses. From our former 
Austrian Province alone twelve missionaries arrived in the last 
two years. Heaven alone knows how much each of them has 
worked. * 


Besides assisting the Germans in Missouri, the Jesuits labored 
among them also in other places, as in Cincinnati, where their 
college was described as caring “specially for the German youth, 
for the greater number of students are sons of the German Catholic 
inhabitants.”® The college received 500 gulden in 1859. In 1861 
a loan of 10,000 gulden was made to the Jesuits at Cincinnati, with 
the provision that the sum be paid in four years, without interest, 
to other places designated by the Ludwig-Missionsverein. This 
loan was the only one ever made by the Society to any mission.1° 
A similar loan was asked by the Jesuit Father Damen, when he 
planned to build a mission house in Chicago for the English-speak- 


7 Ann, XIV (1846), November 29. 

8 Ann, XVI (1848), 205-206. 
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ing Catholics. It was refused, the reason given in the notes of the 
Society being: ‘Concerning an English mission house.” A simple 
donation of 700 gulden was given for the purpose. 

The western Jesuits also worked efficiently among the Indians. 
There is no record in the early years of a specific donation for this 
purpose outside of the regular alms sent to the provincial at St. 
Louis, although frequent reports on the activities of Father De 
Smet appeared in the Annalen, translated from the French Annales. 
From 1888 to 1915, however, Father Herman Schuler was in con- 
stant communication with Munich concerning the Indian missions 
of the Jesuits in the Rocky Mountain region of Montana, Idaho 
and Washington. There was nothing spectacular about these 
labors, they were simply a regular application to duty for the 
welfare of the Indians. Although Father Schuler was not the 
superior of the missions, his petitions obtained the sum of 45,289 
marks from the Society. The impression these letters made in 
Munich was so great that he was remembered even after the 
World War and received an unsolicited donation of $16.66 in 1920, 
which sum was sent through the Apostolic Delegate in Washington. 
This is the only donation for the United States recorded after the 
war. Father Schuler advised the Society to send no more help. 
The donation was a large sum for Bavaria in that time of money 
inflation, but in the United States it amounted to very little on 
account of the high prices; it could do much more good to mission- 
aries in other countries." 

No other Jesuit received as much help from the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein as Father Francis Xavier Weninger. Very few 
other missionaries exercised so decisive an influence on the work 
and decisions of the Munich Society. The Annalen of 1888 
reported his death as follows: 


Father Weninger died on June 29 of this year. We hope that 
he has received the reward from the Lord of the Vineyard for 
his tireless labors in that vineyard. Although he reached the 


1! ALMYV, Chicago. September 22, 1862. 

2 ALMV, Helena. January 27, 1888; May 17, 1889; February 10, 1897; 
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Joseph A., The Contribution of Belgium to the Catholic Church in America 
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ripe old age of eighty-three years, yet his death aroused sincere 
sympathy in North America and amongst all friends of the 
Catholic missions and amongst all who knew him even in 
Europe. The Ludwig-Missionsverein gladly assisted this in- 
trepid apostolic missionary, for we knew that every donation 
given to him would be put to the best use and would be assured 
of bountiful fruit. 


Father Weninger was an Austrian. When he was fifteen years 
old, his talents attracted the attention of Empress Carolina 
Augusta, wife of Emperor Francis I of Austria. She offered to pay 
his way through school. This education led him to the priesthood 
and brought to him the doctorate of theology. High honors awaited 
him, but he forsook them to enter the Society of Jesus in 1832. 
His early years in the Society were spent in the professor’s chair 
of several Jesuit schools. At the same time his pastoral work 
attracted attention, and he soon became a popular preacher of 
missions. When the revolutionary year, 1848, made the position 
of the Jesuits in Austria precarious, he asked permission to carry 
out a long-cherished desire of emigrating to the missions of America. 
The wish was granted, and his superiors asked the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein to defray the expenses of the journey. With this 
assistance he sailed for New York in 1848. Contrary to his desires 
he was given the task of teaching theology in Cincinnati. Soon, 
however, his superiors freed him from classroom work and per- 
mitted him to devote all of his time to the preaching of popular 
missions. Until his death he continued to sacrifice himself for this 
work, principally among the Germans. Although he was not the 
only preacher of missions among the Germans, other religious 
devoting themselves to the same task, he became the most popular 
of them and was frequently called the Apostle of the Germans." 

In 1854 the Rev. F. X. Krautbauer, later Bishop of Green Bay, 
wrote from Rochester, New York, about one of these missions, as 
follows: 


It may please Your Reverence to hear that Father Fr. Xav. 
Weninger, S.J., preached a mission in our St. Peter’s Church 
from March 18 to 29, at which four Protestant women and a 
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mulatto made the Profession of Faith. The latter was first 
baptized because he was still a heathen. For several nights we 
were in the confessional until three o’clock in the morning. At 
half past four the missionary celebrated his Mass and at a 
quarter past five he delivered the first sermon. The young men 
camped in the large school-room during the night. The church 
was so crowded that the galleries were in danger of collapsing 
and had to be supported. Father Weninger is an extraordinary 
personage. He is so sharp and caviling towards us priests that 
he caused me to weep. As I say, so do all. His attention is 
always fixed on us. Yet he does not offend anyone, and all 
respect him. He preaches all the sermons, three times a day. 
I should say that he is theatrical in his actions.* 


These missions brought Father Weninger in close touch with 
the German Catholics of the United States and gave him a clear 
knowledge of all their needs, for he traveled from one end of the 
country to the other to preach missions. The Ludwig-Missions- 
verein recognized this and set aside an annual appropriation for 
him, so that he could more easily minister to their wants. From 
1852 to 1887 he received 45,699.02 gulden and 24,621.43 marks. 
On his recommendation many small sums were also sent directly 
to poor parishes. The progress of his work was reported to Munich 
every year and most of these reports were printed in the Annalen. 
He recognized the trust that was put by Munich in his decisions 
on German Catholic matters and therefore expressed the wish 
that all the money appropriated for the United States go through 
his hands. He asserted that this would free the central council 
from the trouble of allocating and distributing the alms and would 
give him greater freedom of action. He was told that he did not 
know enough about money matters to be entrusted with such 
large sums. The Society was willing to help him generously, but 
not to make him its business manager and procurator.** 

Wherever Weninger went, he advised the German Catholics to 
build their own churches. He gave the reason for this in the 
report of 1857: 


There [in Pennsylvania] I had the peculiar experience of under- 
standing how correct is the principle of Bishop Henni: “Lan- 
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guage keeps Faith.”’ In truth, it would be risky and dangerous 
to sacrifice the German language among the Germans of this 
country and stubbornly anglicize everything. The Irish and 
English priests want this and cry out: ‘One people, one lan- 
guage.’”’ Very true, if there were one people, and if the majority 
of this people were Catholic. But that is contrary to facts, and 
will be for another century, probably until the end of the world, 
at least. as long as the German immigration continues. The 
Germans living here, who no longer speak German although they 
descend from Germans, very easily unite with the English- 
speaking sects. The German character will never bear a union 
with the Irish. Rather than go to the Irish churches the Ger- 
mans will remain at home or will visit a meeting-house of the 
sectarians. Further, English-speaking German girls do not hesi- 
tate to marry unbelieving Americans; and Faith is lost to them 
in the next generation. Experience proves this in Pennsylvania. 
Where the Germans had their German schools and spoke only 
German, they are as faithful to their Religion as they or their 
parents were a hundred years ago when they left the ship. 
Where English has supplanted German entirely, the condition 
of Religion is unreliable and precarious——This teaches the im- 
portant lesson not to hurry matters, but to cultivate the German 
language among the Germans until conditions change, according 
to the circumstances in different parts of the country: then the 
world will probably have come to an end according to the 
prophecy ‘A Thousand and no other Thousand,”” for we 
already write 1858.——There are districts in Wisconsin, where 
five to six hundred families live, one next to the other, on large 
farms and where there are hardly any Americans. The few that 
live there send their children into German families to learn 
German first, for English will come of itself. Therefore, whatever 
is done for the Germans here in America, is done at the same 
time for the interests of holy Faith. 


This interest in the Faith of the Germans caused Weninger to 
travel to all parts of the country in order to preach to them in 
their own language. Such extensive traveling was difficult in those 
days because the railroads had not yet spanned the country; and 
where they had been built, travel by them was often hazardous. 
Twice Weninger came near to finding his death in wrecks. But no 


1” A prophecy, widely circulated among certain classes of Germans, which 


purports to foretell the end of the world before the second thousand years 
after Christ have been completed. 
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matter what the difficulties were, he surmounted them courageously 
for the sake of his countrymen.'* 

On account of the prominence he had acquired, he was able to 
settle many great and small parish difficulties. One that caused 
very much trouble and vexation was the schism at St. Louis 
Church, Buffalo. It was brought about by trusteeism and caused 
the bishop to place the interdict upon the parish. All efforts at 
reconciliation were in vain. Even the efforts of the Apostolic 
Delegate Bedini failed to bring peace in this trustee war. It was 
left to Weninger to end the conflict. He gives the following 
description: 


From Trenton I went to St. Louis Church, Buffalo. There I 
had a task! the most difficult in my life as missionary. My 
readers will remember that I reported last year on the condition 
of this wrangling and unhappy parish. This once happy parish, 
which has the largest German church in the United States, had 
separated from the union with the bishop, and with the Holy 
See, and thereby with the Catholic Church. Everything seemed 
in vain. But the bishop looked up to Mary, the Star of Hope, 
and invited me to celebrate the Jubilee of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in that church, which was under the interdict up to 
that time, and on the occasion bring the erring parish back to 
the way of salvation. In order to understand the full difficulty 
of the undertaking, it would be necessary to understand condi- 
tions in America and to realize the influence exercised on this 
parish by many enemies of the Catholic Church. The St. Louis 
affair was a scandal to all the faithful in America, a consolation 
and triumph to all the wicked. Now the tables were about to 
be turned. Hell did everything possible to obstruct the good 
work; but Mary, the glorious victor over all heresies, crushed 
the head of the serpent also in this case. Space will not permit 
a detailed description of this return to the Faith; I can mention 
only the high lights. I opened the church and removed the 
interdict. During the Jubilee, which lasted eight days, I preached 
on the Salve Regina. All weré reconciled with the Church, also 
those who had asserted solemnly at the beginning of the Jubilee 
that they would not attend—As to the new order, I went at it 
in the following manner: The Right Rev. Bishop gave me the 
necessary powers to institute a new administration. The laymen 
had forced themselves into the ruling power. I had the rules 
printed, but let no one know of this with the exception of the 
bishop. Thus I prevented all intrigues and trickery. On a Sun- 
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day afternoon, after Vespers, I assembled all the heads of 
families and distributed the printed rules. I then ascended the 
pulpit, experiencing at the same time the protection of Mary, 
the mighty Queen of Heaven. I explained every point, and 
behold, on their knees the whole congregation declared that they 
would in the future keep this agreement. Not one voice pro- 
tested. The rebels felt their minority so much, that they did 
not dare to raise their voices; I mean even those whose relapse 
was to be feared after the Jubilee. In consequence of this I 
announced, on the feast of St. John the Baptist, that the regular 
services would again be taken up in the parish and that the 
bishop himself would make the beginning on the feast of Saints 
Peter and Paul and that he would appoint the new pastor. On 
the evening of this feast the bishop came and was received most 
solemnly. Five hundred lights illumined the splendid picture of 
our blessed Mother, which rises thirty feet above the High 
Altar and which was fittingly adorned——How bitterly hell felt 
this triumph of grace! That same evening I received a threaten- 
ing letter, ordering me to leave Buffalo and St. Louis Church, 
if I cared for my life. I remained several months until the 
arrival of the new pastor. I had been able to direct the selection 
to that man, whom I considered best fitted for the position, 
namely to Father Deckers of the Cincinnati Archdiocese. It 
took much persuasion to gain this excellent pastor for the 
Church of St. Louis.?° 


Thus Father Weninger worked for the preservation of the Faith 
among the German Catholics with all the means at his disposal. 
He did not condone their faults, but tried to correct them, in order 
to make good Catholics of all the Germans in the United States. 
He let it be understood that his first duty was towards them. This 
did not cause him to neglect the Catholics of other nationalities, 
as he expressed it in the last letter sent to Munich on February 1, 
1888: 


As the kind readers of these mission reports will remember, it 
was my wish and intention to go to America in order to assist 
the Germans, immigrating there by the thousands, in their 
religious needs. It was in the year 1848, the revolutionary year 
in Germany, and thus also the period of greatest emigration of 
Germans. I thought of no other nationality, because I did not 
yet know the particular needs and conditions of the Catholics 
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in the United States. Soon after my arrival I perceived that, 
if I should work effectively, I must take into consideration also 
the persons of other nationalities. 

Foremost among those who attracted my attention were the 
Irish immigrants, and also the English-speaking Americans. 

When the steamboat United States, on which I took passage, 
passed the coast of Ireland and I could not yet speak a word 
of English, I did not imagine that within a short time I should 
have the opportunity of speaking to thousands of that national- 
ity in their own language, from the pulpit and in the confes- 
sional. Not only did the occasion present itself, but necessity 
compelled me to learn the English language. Immigration to 
America is not limited to certain defined districts, but is un- 
restricted. In consequence, most parishes are mixed, i.e. they 
are made up, not only of one nationality, but of several, generally 
German and English or German and French, French and Eng- 
lish, at times also Slavic. In all of these cases there are always 
some English-speaking persons in a parish. 

In consequence of their impulsive nature the Irish always 
insist on taking part in the missions, as also do the Americans 
who always exhibit a certain curiosity to hear Catholic sermons. 

Even if most of the English who came to the United States 
during the past hundred years call themselves Protestant and 
act as such, yet they frequently let it be understood clearly that 
they consider the Catholic Church the only true Church in the 
strict sense of the word——Therefore I endeavored to learn the 
language as quickly as possible, in order to be able to preach in 
their language, to hear Confessions and in time to translate into 
English the books I had previously published for the instruction 
of Protestants, for their conversion to the Catholic Church and 
for the continued instruction of those already converted. .. . 

The third nationality I had to consider were the French. 
They have also spread to many parts of America, principally to 
the extreme South and to the North. In the South the French 
predominate in Louisiana. In the North they are principally in 
Michigan, Minnesota and Canada.—With these must be num- 
bered small French settlements in all parts of the United States. 
On special occasions, as for instance the celebration of missions, 
these French become very enthusiastic. 


In order to preserve the fruits of his missions and also to reach 
those who could not come to church, Weninger published a series 
of books. At first he wrote only in German, but later also trans- 
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lated some of them into English or wrote originals in this lan- 
guage.?? 

Even if it is hard to understand how a man who gave all of his 
time to the missions could find time for such extensive literary 
activities, his interests extended even further. When he attended 
the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, as the theologian of 
Archbishop Purcell, the appeal of Cardinal Barnabé to the Council 
for special consideration of the religious needs of the emancipated 
Negroes made an indelible impression on his mind. He decided to 
do something for them. The opportunity came sooner than he had 
anticipated. 

On his return from the Council, the Jesuit superior in Cincinnati 
informed him that the Negroes of Cincinnati had asked to have a 
school for their children. The Jesuits had not sufficient funds to 
establish and care for such an undertaking. When he explained 
that, if Father Weninger could guarantee the sum of $4,000, the 
project could be undertaken, Weninger promised to collect the 
necessary amount. He wrote to King Louis I of Bavaria, explain- 
ing the situation, and he had the satisfaction of having almost 
the whole amount subscribed by the king through the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein. A chapel and a school for the Negroes were built. 
When it was discovered that the Notre Dame Sisters of Namur, 
who had agreed to supply the teachers, were forbidden by their 
Rule to teach boys older than ten years, Weninger inaugurated 
the St. Peter Claver Society, to gather more money for a boys’ 
school. One hundred men promised to pay one dollar every month 
for the purpose. Since they could not be expected to keep up these 
donations indefinitely, the Society was extended to the whole 
United States, with the provision of a single donation of one dollar. 
The good work spread rapidly not only in the United States but 
even to Europe. The donations sent from Bavaria, through the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein, amounted to 26.59 gulden and 1,064 


2 The titles of his books in English are: Catholicity, Protestantism and 
Infidelity; Easter in Heaven; Infallible Authority of the Pope; Lives of the Saints, 
3 vols.; Manual of Instruction; Reply to Secretary Thompson; Photographed 
Views; Sacred Heart Mission Book; Sermons for Every Sunday; Conferences for 
Men; Conferences for Women; Feast Sermons for 3 Years; Sermons on Blessed 
Sacrament. Ann, LVI (1888), 473. 
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marks. Thus the Negro parish of St. Anne in Cincinnati came into 
existence. 

Weninger felt that much more could be done for all the Negroes 
in the United States. He succeeded in interesting some members 
of the hierarchy in special collections; but other interests distracted 
their attention from the undertaking. He then induced Archbishop 
Purcell to order a collection in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. In 
like manner the other bishops of the Cincinnati Province were 
convinced of the advantages of such a procedure. On his advice 
they asked and obtained the approbation of Rome for this collec- 
tion and procured indulgences for the donors.” 

It will be best to let Father Weninger describe the further 
development of this plan. After he had described his work for the 
various nationalities in the Annalen, he continued: 


There are also a number of other nationalities in the United 
States who deserve consideration, I mean the Negroes and 
finally the native Indians, the majority of whom are still 
heathens. As to the Negroes, there are about eight million in 
the United States; about as many as there are Catholics of all 
nationalities in this country. The extraordinary fecundity of 
this race must also be kept in mind. 

Periodicals prove that, if the Negroes increase in the future 
as they have since their emancipation, half of the population of 
the United States will soon belong to the colored race-——Up to 
the present, very few are Catholic; they belong to Protestant 
sects, principally Baptist and Methodist. For political reasons 
the emissaries of these sects are subsidized freely, mostly in the 
schools, in order to have the children raised Protestants. This 
Protestant influence has made its corrupting influence felt 
principally since the Civil War, when the Catholic slaves were 
set free by their masters in consequence of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

In my former reports I have already made mention of the 
Second Council of Baltimore and have noted how I encouraged 
the bishops of the United States, by circulars and in conversa- 
tion, during the past twenty years, to institute an annual collec- 
tion in all churches of the United States, in order to procure 
priests, churches and schools for the Negroes. I also have 
reported, how I succeeded to persuade even the Holy Father, 
Pope Leo XIII, to recommend this collection to all the bishops 
and to grant a plenary indulgence and a special blessing to all 


23 Ann, LIT (1884), 240-257. 
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who on that occasion would receive the Sacraments, recite some 
prayers and contribute to the collection —At the Third Plenary 
Council this papal utterance was put into effect in this manner, 
that the bishops agreed to name a Sunday for this general collec- 
tion and to institute a committee which was to care for the 
disbursement of the contributions. This committee consists of 
three bishops, with the Cardinal Archbishop at its head. 

All the bishops of the United States are obliged to send the 
contributions to Baltimore, together with a list of the Negroes 
and Indians in their dioceses. The distribution then takes place 
according to the number of Negroes and Indians and the needs 
of the districts, and a public statement is sent to all bishops and 
priests. 

A special secretary was appointed to assist the committee, 
namely a Sulpician Father of Baltimore. 

The first collection has just been taken with most satisfactory 
results. A number of dioceses received much needed assistance, 
and the committee has had the courage to set aside part of the 
collection to open a seminary in Baltimore next autumn for 
candidates who declare themselves willing to offer their services 
for the spiritual care of the Negroes. 

Thus the morning of a brighter day for the Negroes seems to 
have dawned, the more so since Fathers of the Congregation, 
which was founded in England to help the Negroes in the United 
States, have again expressed their willingness to commence the 
work. 

This is a vital question, not only in as far as it concerns the 
Christianizing of the Negroes in the United States, but for the 
very life of the Republic; for, how dangerous would it be for the 
existence of the Republic, if the United States would not remain 
a white power, but would be dominated by the Negroes and 
would thus be under the influence of the fanaticism of the 
Baptists and Methodists. Of course this apprehension seemed 
unfounded up to the present, but the newest census proves that 
such a possibility does not by any means belong to the realm of 
improbabilities. 

The prescribed annual collection is intended not only for the 
_ Negroes but also for the interests and the Christianizing, i.e. 
Catholicizing, of the still existing primitive Indian inhabitants 
of America. 

Their number is by far not as great as that of the Negroes, 
but they deserve special consideration because the remaining 
tribes are in possession of large tracts of land in the Northwest. 

In the distribution of the collection I therefore considered 
the needs of the Indian missions in the Rocky Mountain region, 
as also in the Indian States of the middle and southern districts 
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of the United States. As to the missions I conducted in the 
United States, it sometimes happened that there were also 
Indians in my audience, some of whom understood English or 
French and whose Confessions I heard through an interpreter if 
the respective pastor did not understand their language. That 
happened principally in the States of Michigan, Minnesota, 
Oregon and in Washington Territory. Several times I also 
conducted missions in Indian parishes, where I preached in 
English or French and the pastor, who generally spoke the 
Indian language fluently, immediately translated the sermon 
into their language. .. . 

I entertain the hope that the collection for the Negroes and 
Indians will be taken in the whole world. 

That would be a crusade against the still existing paganism 
of the world with less cost and yet greater results than the bloody 
crusades of the Middle Ages; thus the effect of my missions in 
this country would be far greater than I was able to achieve 
through all my other efforts and my mission work in the United 
States. May the Lord graciously hear my petition for this grace !24 


Father Weninger, and through him the Ludwig-Missionsverein, 
was thus a major cause of the annual collection for the Indians 
and Negroes. This should not be overlooked in the history of the 
work for the Indians and Negroes. Besides being the Apostle of 
the Germans, Weninger can therefore justly be called an Apostle 
of the Negroes and Indians. 

The Society also took a direct interest in the Bureau of Catholic 
Indian Missions, which was instituted by Archbishop Bayley of 
Baltimore, in 1874, at Washington, to assist the Indian missions 
financially and to protect the rights of the Indians. In 1879 Father 
Brouillet, Director of the Bureau, applied to Munich for help 
because, as he stated, outside assistance was needed until the 
bishops would act together in this matter of building and support- 
ing schools for the Indian children. In 1885 the Rev. Joseph 
Stephan, then director, emphasized the fact that it was necessary 
to build these schools in order not to antagonize the Protestants. 
In 1900 he lamented the fact that the Government had withdrawn 
all subsidies for the schools of the Catholic Indians through the 
machinations of the Freemasons. In that year the collection for 
the Indians amounted to 280,000 marks, while the expenses had 


4 Ann, LVI (1888), 150-160. 
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risen to 840,000 marks. The Bureau was evidently compelled to 
rely on greater generosity from other sources. The Ludwig- 
Missionsverein contributed 16,400 marks up to the year 1904.25 


25 ALMV, Baltimore. March 9, 1879; April 11, 1885; November 15, 1900; 
January 26, 1904; Gillard, John T., S.S.J., The Catholic Church and the 
American Negro (Baltimore, 1929), 32-48; The Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions 1874 to 1895 (Washington, 1895). 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SOCIETY AND THE DIOCESAN CLERGY 


The Ludwig-Missionsverein extended a helping hand to the 
religious Orders because they seemed adapted to give quick and 
efficient assistance to the German Catholics. Whenever bishops 
and priests, however, expressed their willingness to provide for the 
needs of the Germans, assistance was also given to them willingly 
and abundantly. 

It is not an easy matter to give an adequate and orderly descrip- 
tion of this work, because it covered practically the whole country 
and moved back and forth and back again according to varying 
circumstances. Naturally it followed the general trend of German 
immigration, but the needs persisted for a longer or shorter period 
in different localities, dependent on so many conditions that each 
would require a special study. For the purpose of this sketch of 
the work of the Ludwig-Missionsverein it may be sufficient to 
make a rapid survey of the various States, starting in the East, 
moving to the West, and ending in the South. 

Few donations are recorded for the Atlantic sea-board. Burling- 
ton, Vermont, received 1,100 gulden and 700 marks.! For the 
needs of the German Catholics in the Diocese of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, 6,000 gulden were donated.? During the administration 
of Bishop Keane 5,000 marks were given for the needs in Rich- 
mond, Virginia.? The Diocese of Charleston, South Carolina, was 
aided with 5,500 gulden during the trying days of the Civil War, 
much of which sum was used to rebuild the German church that 
had been destroyed.‘ 

Most of the contributions for the Germans in New York City 
were given to religious Orders. To churches of the secular clergy 
only 4,400 gulden and 900 marks were donated. Brooklyn received 
2,600 gulden. A peculiar request, written in English, was received 


1ALMYV, Burlington. May 21, 1862; January 4, 1867. 

2 ALMV, Hartford. February 1, 1853; May 13, 1869. 

3 ALMV, Richmond. April 15, 1885. 

*ALMYV, Cleveland. August 10, 1863; January 12, 1864; June 2, 1865; 
June 17, 1867. 
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from a city in New York State. The writer had somehow heard 
about the Ludwig-Missionsverein. He boasted that he had charge 
of the finest church in the community; but he also wanted the 
largest bell in town and a clock for his tower; he asked the Society 
to donate these. His request was refused.§® 

When Bishop McCloskey came to Albany, in 1847, as its first 
bishop, he asked help for the 15,000 German Catholics of his 
diocese. He complained about the Redemptorists, because he 
thought that they should rather have small parishes in the country 
than the large ones in the cities so that they could thus also take 
charge of the Germans in his diocese. He received 3,000 gulden, 
and some of the small parishes of the diocese received 1,300 gulden. 
These alms were not continued because of the complaint that he 
was not treating the Germans well.® 

German Catholics began to settle early in the western part of 
New York State; but the scarcity of priests did not allow regular 
pastoral care. When Bishop Timon arrived, in 1847, as the first 
Bishop of Buffalo, he had to face a difficult situation. The poverty 
of the churches was so great, that he had to be content with a 
wooden ciborium even in his cathedral church. Such conditions 
aided the dissatisfied elements from Germany to bring about one 
of the worst outbreaks of trusteeism, in St. Louis parish of Buffalo. 
The bishop had a very difficult stand; but his interest in the diocese 
helped him to surmount all obstacles. His plaintive description of 
existing conditions brought him 28,600 gulden, and later 8,800 
marks from the Ludwig-Missionsverein. When a Catholic Pro- 
tectory for delinquent boys was started, King Louis caused 4,000 
gulden to be given through the Society.? The Diocese of Rochester 
was erected in 1868 and received 2,336 gulden, later 600 marks, for 
the needs of the Germans in the diocese. ® 


5 ALMV, New York. August 30, 1847; April 14, 1861; January 21, 1865; 
January 15, 1870; Brooklyn. August 25, 1859; Shea, John Gilmary, History 
of the Catholic Church in the United States (New York, 1892), IV, 104-125; 
462-477. 

5 ALMV, New York. February 28, 1852; March 3, 1848; Shea, op. cit., 
IV, 478-483. 

7 ALMV, Buffalo. December 27, 1848; September 23, 1850; July 12, 1851; 
March 16, 1866; Timon, Missions in Western New York (Buffalo, 1862); 
Shea, op. cit., IV, 484-489. 

8 ALMV, Rochester. October 27, 1868; May 15, 1876. 
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Newark was made a diocese in 1853, and then comprised the 
whole State of New Jersey. Bishop Bayley found some scattered 
German settlements which had seldom been visited by priests. 
For these and for parishes in Newark and Trenton he received 
16,100 gulden. As late as 1909 a complaint was received from 
Hoboken, that little was done for the small and poor German 
church, although it was generally the first contact with the Church 
on this side of the ocean when the immigrants came from Germany. 
3,958 marks were given to the pastor.® 

In this connection attention should be called to the meritorious 
work of the St. Raphael’s Society, which cared for the German 
emigrants. This society’s assistance saved many a person at the 
ports and on the high seas. One of its fruits is the Leo House in 
New York. Although the Ludwig-Missionsverein was not affiliated 
with this work, donations amounting to 3,050 marks were made 
for the needs of the society. Other 12,000 marks were also fur- 
nished for the spiritual needs of the emigrants to the United 
States.1° 

The Diocese of Philadelphia received only 7,126 gulden before 
the year 1866, because it did not need help as much as other 
dioceses. It is worthy of note, however, that King Louis I of Bavaria 
had much to do with the appointment of the Redemptorist Father 
Neumann as Bishop of Philadelphia in 1852." Farther west in the 
State of Pennsylvania the Diocese of Harrisburg received 6,600 
marks for a parish in the episcopal city.12 Some few parishes in the 
Diocese of Erie received 5,900 marks.'* 

In the Diocese of Pittsburgh most of the work for the Germans 
was done by the Benedictines, Redemptorists and partly also by 
the Jesuits. As has been seen, Bishop O’Connor managed to state 
his case for the Germans of his diocese very early. When 2,799.60 
gulden had been given to him in the years 1845 and 1846, he was 


°ALMV, Newark. May 9, 1856; January 19, 1864; March 5, 1885; 
February 14, 1889; November 11, 1908; Shea, op. cit., 1V, 497-507. 

10 Ann, LX (1892), 382; Kleinschmidt, Auslanddeutschtum und Kirche, I, 
87-89. 

1 ALMV, Philadelphia. October 14, 1848; October 29, 1850; July 12, 1854; 
March 26, 1855; Kleinschmidt, op. cit., II, 12; Shea, op. cit., 1V, 42-64; 397-414. 

2 ALM\J, Harrisburg. October 31, 1887. 

18 ALMV, Erie. September 21, 1877; February 25, 1879. 
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not accorded further assistance, because he was not considered 
friendly to the Germans. Various German parishes, however, 
received 8,082 gulden.™ 

The Diocese of Wheeling, West Virginia, partook of the generos- 
ity of the Society to the extent of 4,600 gulden because Bishop 
Whelan, appointed first bishop of the diocese in 1850, tried to 
help the few scattered Germans in his diocese and especially in his 
episcopal city.15 

Kentucky never attracted the Germans to any great extent. 
Therefore no great amount of help was extended. The Diocese of 
Covington received 3,491.42 gulden, the Diocese of Louisville 
2,400 gulden and 700 marks."* 

Although Ohio had been the gathering place of German immi- 
grants for many years, this was no longer the case to such a great 
extent when the Ludwig-Missionsverein began its independent 
existence. Some help was, however, asked for and received. 
Besides the aid given to religious communities, smaller missions 
in the Diocese of Cincinnati participated in the alms of the Society 
to the amount of 5,000 gulden.” Bishop Rappe of Cleveland 
succeeded to obtain 10,900 gulden, and 3,000 marks were added 
later, although there was no very great need in the diocese.1* The 
Diocese of Columbus received 2,700 marks.?® 

Even if Bishop Rese secured the consent of King Louis for the 
foundation of the Ludwig-Missionsverein, his Diocese of Detroit 
received no alms from the Society after he left Detroit to remain 
in Europe. The reason may be found in the fact that after his 
departure most German priests left the diocese.2° Quite a number 


4 ALMI, Pittsburgh I. October 10, 1845; October 30, 1845; February 9” 
1863 Shea, op. cit., IV, 65-80; 415-423. 

16 ALMV, Richmond. July 16, 1857; February 13, 1870; Shea, op. cit., 
IV, 435-439. 

16 ALMV, Louisville. February 19, 1853; January 16, 1859; Shea, op. cit., 
IV, 188-196; 559-574. 

17 ALMV, Cincinnati II. February 25, 1864; Shea, op. cit., IV, 541-554; 
Lamott, Rev. John H., History of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 1821-1921 
(New York, 1921). 

18 ALMV, Cleveland. February 18, 1850; October 3, 1857; April 2, 1870; 
Shea, op. cit., IV, 555-558. 

19 ALMV, Columbus, September 7, 1880; March 1, 1887. 

20 Pastoralblait, St. Louis, LVII (1923), 19. 
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of years later 500 gulden and 2,100 marks were sent to some 
German parishes.*! 

In the Upper Peninsula of Michigan the Austrian Bishops Baraga 
and Mrak obtained help from Munich principally on account of 
their labors among the Indians and because of their own great 
poverty. Near the end of his life Bishop Baraga made a special 
appeal for help to pay the debts he had contracted for the diocese, 
so that he could die in peace. Bishop Mrak, while in Austria, had 
to appeal to the Cardinal of Vienna for presentable episcopal robes, 
in order that he could appear in Rome as a bishop. Both bishops 
received 29,849.60 gulden and 6,900 marks from the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein.?2 

In Indiana many German settlements were started and churches 
were built under the direction of the intrepid Vicar-General 
Kundeck. The alms sent to these places were usually small, but 
they eventually mounted to the total of 20,500 gulden, and were 
thus a benefit to very many people. The Bishop of the Diocese of 
Vincennes, Maurice de St. Palais, was cautioned when he received 
a donation in 1862: 


The council of our Society, pursuing above all the purpose of 
preserving the Holy Catholic Faith in their German countrymen 
and their descendants, have thought it necessary to add to this 
donation the formal condition, that these alms be employed only 
for Catholic children whose parents, or at least one of them, are 
of German origin. 

. . . I then beg Your Excellency to let us know your senti- 
ments in this regard, and to use this help for the spiritual needs 
of the Germans—it [the Society] will always aid the pastors of 
the Church in the execution of their salutary projects.?* 


In the north of the State, the Diocese of Fort Wayne received 
help from the beginning of its formation in 1857 until 1876, namely 
25,653 gulden and 2,000 marks. At the end of the nineties 5,900 


2 ALMV, Detroit. May 80, 1862; Ann, XXVII (1869), 440-442; Shea, 
op. cit., IV, 579-588. 

2 ALMV, Marquette. September 16, 1864; April 26, 1867; July 13, 1869; 
October 21, 1869; October 7, 1878; Shea, op. cit., IV, 589-593; Rezek, F. X., 
History of the Diocese of Sault Ste. Marie and Marquette (Houghton, 1907). 

23 ALMV, Vincennes I. August 25, 1862; January 8, 1864; Vincennes II. 
October 27, 1855; Cleveland. October 26, 1856; Shea, op. cit.. IV, 594-598. 
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marks were added for the German parish at Nix Settlement. The 
first incumbent of the See, Bishop Luers, found that many of the 
Catholics in his district had been neglected due to the lack of 
priests. He looked for relief by sending fourteen young men to 
various seminaries. This placed a heavy financial burden upon his 
shoulders. He could not expect much help in his new diocese. As 
far as the Germans were concerned, for whose welfare many of 
these priests were destined, they could not understand why they 
should help defray the expenses when the mission societies were in 
existence. New churches were also a necessity. The bishop tried 
to have them as beautiful as possible, because, as he said, the non- 
Catholics would then also be induced to contribute for the building, 
since they considered beautiful churches ornaments of their towns. 
Bishop Luers was so successful that his successor, Bishop Dwenger, 
stated he could face the future with greater confidence.* 

The neighboring State of Illinois was not a very great German 
center, yet some Germans arrived there early. They were poor and 
needed help to provide for a priest. In Chicago they seem to have 
suffered from nationalistic antipathy. The Italians and Poles also 
made demands for help. Until 1882 the Ludwig-Missionsverein 
sent 11,050 gulden and 2,100 marks to assist the Diocese of 
Chicago.?* Other districts of the State also received help amount- 
ing to 16,932.30 gulden and 5,050 marks.” 

When the Swiss Bishop Henni came to Wisconsin in 1844, as 
the first Bishop of Milwaukee, his diocese seemed an immense 
wilderness. He applied for assistance to Munich almost immedi- 
ately. His plea was heard and rewarded generously. Until the 
year 1865 he received 52,950 gulden, besides the help extended to 
the seminary and the religious communities. Although religious 
life was only in its beginning at his arrival, it was in a flourishing 
condition in 1861. A report of that year tells of 215 completed 
churches and chapels, 117 priests, 190,000 Catholics, German and 


24 ALMV, Fort Wayne. April 20, 1858; June 9, 1858; January 3, 1859; 
September 24, 1860; November 20, 1861; November 2, 1870; December 9, 
1872; February 5, 1877; Shea, op. cit., IV, 599-604. ke Bags’ 

25 ALMV, Chicago. October 11, 1852; February 12, 1859; Shea, op. cit., 
IV, 614-624. 

2% ALMV, Alton. June 16, 1862; Ann, XXXVI (1868), 266-276; Shea, 
op. cit., IV, 625-629. 
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Irish in almost equal numbers. The parishes had their parochial 
schools. There was a hospital and there were two orphanages, one 
for boys and one for girls.2”7 When Milwaukee became a metropoli- 
tan see in 1875, it could also boast of having the only Catholic 
normal school for laymen in the United States; it was united with 
Pio Nono College. This school was made possible by a generous 
gift of King Louis I of Bavaria. The gifts of the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein were responsible in a high degree for much of the almost 
phenominal growth of the diocese.2* A Slavic mission was also 
inaugurated in Milwaukee. It was intended as a center from which 
the religious needs of the various Slavic peoples in this country 
would be supplied. The Society donated 3,000 gulden in 1873 and 
2,400 marks in 1876. It was a daring venture that gave all signs 
of final success, but failed because it was perhaps too enterprising 
for the time.?* 

In 1868 the western and northern sections were separated from 
the Milwaukee Diocese, to form the Dioceses of La Crosse and 
Green Bay. Bishop Melcher found Green Bay a very poor diocese, 
with many needs. Although Green Bay itself had been settled 
quite early by the French, there were still many Indians to be 
looked after, and the Germans were pushing into the district in 
increasing numbers. It was pioneer life in every respect. The 
succeeding Ordinaries of the diocese, Bishops Krautbauer, Katzer 
and Messmer witnessed the continued growth of the diocese, but 
one of them also faced the bankruptcy of several parishes. The 
Ludwig-Missionsverein helped generously until 1909 with 10,500 
guiden and 45,520 marks.*° 

The first Ordinary of La Crosse, who had been Rector of St. 
Francis Seminary, was Bishop Heiss. He found that there were 
not enough priests for the ever increasing influx of settlers, espe- 


27 ALMV, Milwaukee I. August 30, 1861; Ann, XXX (1862), 252-268; 
Shea, op. cit., IV, 250-257; 637-641. 

28 ALMV, Milwauke I. October 29, 1869; April 17, 1870; April 20, 1872 ; 
May 3, 1873; cf. Marty, Martin, O.S.B., Dr. Johann Martin Hennt (New 
York, 1888). 

22 ALMV, Milwaukee II. May 1, 1873; Ann, XLI (1873), 337-356; XLIV 
(1876), 168-173. 

30 ALMV, Green Bay. August 17, 1868; January 4, 1871; November 2, 
1896; February 13, 1901; September 11, 1909. 
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cially Germans, into his diocese. Churches were asked for and 
the whole religious life of the people had to be raised to a higher 
level. Many of the needs continued or increased under the succes- 
sors, Bishop Flasch and Bishop Schwebach. Munich kept a watch- 
ful eye on these needs and willingly assisted the bishops and priests 
up to the World War, donating 18,390 gulden and 40,893 marks. 
Besides these sums, individual parishes in the north of the diocese 
received special gifts: Rozellville 4,400 marks, Stratford 7,800 
marks, Hewitt 9,740 marks, Marathon City 6,600 marks—this 
city receiving its last donation in 1914.1 

The land west of the Mississippi began to attract German settlers 
at about the time the Ludwig-Missionsverein was founded. Many 
Germans found their way to St. Louis and the rest of Missouri. 
Being poor they needed help to build churches. The Jesuits offered 
some assistance. Other parishes also requested assistance; they 
received 5,000 gulden up to 1870. Later other donations were 
made: 900 marks in 1879, 2,100 marks in 1891, and 640 marks as 
late as 1909. The enterprising pastor of Frankenstein managed 
to free his parish of debt by 1908, with the help of the Society, 
because of his continual insistence that he was in great need. From 
1894 to 1908 he received 19,500 marks. All of these donations were 
for parishes in the Archdiocese of St. Louis. The Diocese of Kansas 
City received donations for individual parishes to the amount of 
6,350 marks from 1902 to 1907. 

Bishop Loras was the first Bishop of Dubuque in Iowa. When 
he was consecrated in 1837, his diocese comprised an immense 
territory with only one priest, the Rev. Samuel Mazzuchelli, O.P., 
who exercised his pastoral office also in Illinois. In 1854 thirty 
priests worked in the diocese. The Catholics had increased from 
400 to 15,600, mostly Irish and German. Only 2,000 gulden were 
given to the diocese in those early days. When the immense 
territory was broken up into separate dioceses, these received more 
assistance; but one parish received 850 marks in 1906.*3 


31 ALMV, La Crosse. June 30, 1870; August 3, 1891; November 19, 1901; 
November 11, 1903; January 24, 1904; November 13, 1914. 

2 ALMV, St. Louis II. January 21, 1848; March 13, 1856; April 17, 1894; 
November 9, 1908; Rothensteiner, Rev. John, History of the Archdiocese of 
St. Louis (St. Louis, 1928), II, 364-374. 

33 ALMV, Dubuque. July 18, 1854; Sioux Falls. December 27, 1905; 
Ann, XXIII (1855), 29-30; Shea, op. cit., 1V, 244-249; 642-645. 
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Many German settlers passed by Dubuque to go farther north 
to Minnesota. The Bishop of St. Paul was thus compelled to supply 
spiritual assistance for many small settlements. The Ludwig- 
Missionsverein assisted him with 7,402.42 gulden. A large portion 
of this money was given to the settlement at New Ulm, where an 
energetic priest tried to found a Catholic city. 

Special interest attaches to this State of Minnesota because of 
the labors of the veteran Indian missionary Father Franz Pierz, 
who served his apprenticeship among the Indians in Michigan 
under Bishop Baraga. After seventeen years in Michigan he 
opened new Indian missions in Minnesota, with Crow Wing as the 
center. The venerable old man went from place to place founding 
new missions, building churches, converting many Indians, caring 
for those under his care. He even found time to help the German 
settlers, when the Indians left for their annual hunting parties to 
procure food. At last old age compelled him to retire, when he 
was ninety years old. He spent the last years of his life in the 
home of his youth in Austria. From 1853 to 1872 the Mission 
Society gave him 10,100 gulden. His successor, the Rev. Ignatius 
Tomazin, received 2,000 gulden and 2,206.59 marks,** before these 
missions were turned over to the Benedictines.* 

The coming of the Benedictines brought greater interest for that 
part of Minnesota which was known after 1875 as the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Northern Minnesota. The first Vicar-Apostolic, the 
Benedictine Bishop Seidenbusch, found great destitution in his 
vicariate. He had not even a residence of his own, and was com- 
pelled to live in the abbey. Practically all of Stearns County was 
in charge of the Benedictines and showed signs of progress, but 


3% ALMV, St. Paul. January 31, 1869; April 17, 1878; Shea, op. cit., IV, 
646-653. 

35 Tt is worthy of note that this sum was given to the Society for this mission 
by the famous professor and author Alban Stolz of Freiburg in Baden. He is 
known principally for his popular writings against the spirit of the times, the 
best known being his Kalender fiir Zeit und Ewigkeit. He devoted all the 
receipts of his writings to charitable purposes. Cf. Schmitt, Jakob, Nachigebet 
meines Lebens (Freiburg, 1908). 
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the other districts of the vicariate had many small settlements 
which had just been started, so that the settlers could give little 
assistance. The Society of Munich gave 35,240 gulden to Bishop 
Seidenbusch. When he resigned in 1888, the vicariate was made a 
diocese with the Swiss Bishop Zardetti as the first Ordinary. 
Progress was then so rapid that, upon his appointment as Arch- 
bishop of Bucharest in Roumania, in 1894, he could assure the 
Society that help would no longer be required. He had received 
12,000 marks.*” At the same time with St. Cloud, Duluth was also 
erected into a diocese. One donation of 2,100 marks for this diocese 
is recorded.** 

In 1879 the territory, now embraced by the States of North 
and South Dakota, was created into the Vicariate of Dakota and 
the Abbot of St. Meinrad, the Right Reverend Martin Marty, 
became the first Vicar-Apostolic. In 1889 the vicariate was divided, 
and he was made first Bishop of Sioux Falls, South Dakota. The 
percentage of Catholics in this district was not very large, and this 
caused the work of the priests to be the more difficult, since they 
had to travel great distances to visit these Catholics. An important 
duty was also to care for the Indians. At that time the Government 
was withdrawing its assistance to the Indian schools, which made 
the burden to be borne by the diocese very heavy. From 1886 to 
1892 the bishop received 17,500 marks from the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein; a small parish received 640 marks in 1909.*9 

Part of the Sioux Falls Diocese was taken in 1902 to form the 
Diocese of Lead. The first bishop was the Right Reverend John 
Stariha, who was born in Austria. Because of cheap land settlers 
began to arrive and more priests were required to serve the people. 
From 1907 to 1910 the sum of 5,600 marks was given to this 
diocese.*° 

’ When Nebraska was still a part of the Vicariate of Nebraska, a 
few parishes received 900 gulden and 3,500 marks. After the 
Diocese of Omaha had been constituted in 1885, some small 


37 ALMV, St. Cloud. July 8, 1875; July 20, 1877; February 8, 1887; 
February 19, 1890; August 24, 1891; March 21, 1894; Ann, LXX (1902), 473. 

3% ALMV, Duluth. May 29, 1900. 

39 ALMV, Sioux Falls. July 11, 1887; March 9, 1893; November 10, 1908; 
Ann, LVI (1888), 160-163; LX (1892), 62-65. 

40 ALMV, Lead. June 18, 1907; January 3, 1908; October 26, 1910. 
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parishes participated in the contribution of 22,680 marks until 
1913. These were German parishes which had not sufficient means 
to care for their churches and schools; some of them were mixed 
parishes. The Rev. Casimir Renner, who labored faithfully in 
many neglected districts, sent most of the petitions to Munich. 
Another priest of the diocese found the greatest pleasure in dis- 
tributing the alms of the Society. He even suggested that none of 
the money sent for the diocese be assigned except through him, so 
that it would be used for worthy purposes. From 1881 to 1896 
he disposed of 8,150 marks of the Society’s alms. Much of the 
money went into church bells.‘ 

In 1887 Bishop Bonacum was made the first incumbent of the 
See of Lincoln, Nebraska. He went to Munich to beg for his 
diocese. Since the needs were not specifically German needs, his 
request for a regular annual allowance was not heeded. For each 
of the years 1893 and 1894, however, an allowance of 1,000 marks 
was made. One small parish received 900 marks.‘ 

The Vicariate of Kansas became the Diocese of Leavenworth in 
1877. The Benedictine Bishop Fink began to receive help soon 
after his appointment, not only for the Germans who were scattered 
throughout the diocese in small settlements, but also for the general 
needs. Bishop Fink mentioned among these general needs, the 
care for the Negroes and for the Catholics of many nationalities. 
Schools were always considered of prime importance. In 1890 the 
bishop considered further alms of the Ludwig-Missionsverein un- 
necessary and so advised the Society. He had received 4,465.30 
gulden and 44,860 marks.‘* In the same State Bishop Hennessy 
of Wichita received 9,200 marks for his diocese, which was erected 
in 1887.4 

Much assistance was given to the Franciscans, who cared for 
most of the German Catholics in Colorado; but Bishop Matz of 
Denver also received 2,100 marks in each of the years 1892 and 


41 ALMV, Omaha. June 9, 1897; May 9, 1892; February 8, 1899; June 17’ 
1913; April 21, 1872; April 6, 1885; Shea, op. cit., IV, 654-656. 

“ ALMV, Lincoln. May 4, 1894. 

48 ALMV, Leavenworth I. January 12, 1875; December 21, 1879; Novem- 
ber 16, 1882; November 22, 1890; Ann, XX XV (1867), 167-178. 

4 ALMV, Wichita. September 25, 1889. 
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1893, so that he could better help the scattered Germans of his 
diocese.** 

German settlers were not numerous in California, and in con- 
sequence were very much neglected. The few attempts at helping 
them had the cooperation of the Ludwig-Missionsverein. To San 
Francisco 7,360 gulden were sent; to Monterey 1,000 gulden; to 
Marysville 2,200 marks.‘ 

Although the Archiepiscopal See of Oregon City was established 
in 1846, the Society sent help only after Archbishop Gross was 
appointed the Ordinary in 1885. He received 12,030 marks. Much 
of this money was destined for the work among the Indians, but 
some was also intended for the Germans who had begun to settle 
in Oregon.‘ 

The Diocese of Nesqually (Seattle after 1907), in the State of 
Washington, was at first interested principally in the Indians. 
When settlers recognized the opportunities in that State, German 
settlers also began to arrive. Since the A. P. A. movement of the 
nineties took a firm foothold in Washington, the German Catholics 
had to suffer much, both because they were German and because 
they were Catholic. To counteract these attacks great emphasis 
was laid in the diocese on the erection of parochial schools. This 
brought about the interest of the Ludwig-Missionsverein, which 
assisted the good cause with 1,777.42 gulden and 46,410 marks.‘ 

When Bishop Glorieux came to Boise City, Idaho, in 1885, he 
was advised to apply at Munich for much needed help. He showed 
that he was interested in the Germans and that he was willing to 
help them. In 1903 there were ten parishes in the diocese that 
were almost exclusively German, because many immigrants had 
come to Idaho. From 1892 to 1911 the bishop received 23,550 
marks.‘* 

In the south of the United States Texas early attracted German 


46 ALMV, Denver. October 6, 1891; March 8, 1893. 

“© ALMYV, San Francisco. September 14, 1854; August 23, 1860; Sacra- 
mento. September 13, 1859; August 15, 1889; Shea, op. cit., IV, 703-714. 

47 ALMV, Oregon. June 3, 1891; Shea, op. cit., IV, 309-323; 695-697. 

48 ALMV, Seattle II. January 25, 1864. Seattle I. April 20, 1885; Decem- 
ber 27, 1894; March 2, 1899; Shea, op. cit., 1V, 698-702. 

47 ALMV, Boise City. May 26, 1885; November 12, 1903; January 5, 
1911; January 5, 1914. 
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settlers. Before the State became part of the Union, there was a 
concentrated movement in Germany to form an independent 
German State in Texas. This movement found much favor with 
the revolutionary elements; yet there were also some Catholics 
who were interested. Consequently Bishop Odin had a difficult 
task mapped out for him when he became first Bishop of Galveston 
in 1847. His diocese comprised the whole State of Texas. The 
distances were immense. Many dissatisfied people had settled in 
Texas and caused disturbances. There were few priests to care 
for the Catholics as such, even less for the Germans. Therefore 
Bishop Odin bent all his efforts on securing efficient priests for the 
diocese, and he succeeded to a great extent. His successors followed 
this example, but it always remained a difficult task. The Ludwig- 
Missionsverein tendered its assistance up to the World War. To 
the Diocese of Galveston 8,100 gulden and 18,750 marks were 
given; to the Diocese of San Antonio, which was erected in 1874, 
13,100 marks; to the Diocese of Dallas, erected in 1890, 2,500 
marks. As has already been noted, these sums were in addition to 
help given to religious Orders. *° 

The Ludwig-Missionsverein showed a special interest in the 
efforts of the Rev. Ph. L. Keller to help the Negroes at Galveston, 
Texas. His first petition to Munich reads as follows: 


In order better to understand the condition of the Negroes in 
the United States of North America, it may be proper to preface 
this letter with a few pertinent remarks. 

The number of Negroes in the United States is at present more 
than eight million, of whom almost four million are Protestant, 
four million unbaptized and about 160,000 Catholic. At the 
time of the emancipation of the Negroes, that is thirty-six years 
ago, they numbered between four and five million, of whom 
200,000 were counted as Catholic. While this race has thus 
almost doubled during this period, the number of Catholics has 
decreased considerably. This must be attributed, first, to the 
want of missionaries, and then, to the want of sufficient means 
to carry on and expand this mission work. 


50 ALMV, Galveston. November 14, 1845; August 8, 1851; December 15, 
1892; San Antonio. August 28, 1901; October 24, 1910; Fitzmorris, Sister M. 
Angela, Four Decades of Catholicism in Texas, 1820-1860 (Washington, 1926), 
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In the Diocese of Galveston there are more than a quarter of 
a million Negroes, of whom about five hundred are Catholic. 
Most of these are in the cities of Galveston and Houston. In the 
last-named city a Catholic Colored school, under the direction 
of schoolsisters, has existed for the past fourteen years. The 
average number of pupils is between seventy and eighty, the 
majority of whom are not Catholic. As experience proves, the 
attendance at school causes the conversion of quite a few. 
Several months ago a priest was appointed at Houston for the 
exclusive care of the Negroes. 

For the past fifteen years there has always been a Catholic 
school for Negroes in Galveston under the care of schoolsisters. 
In 1889 the undersigned undertook the care of the Negroes in 
Galveston. At that time the number of Catholic Negroes in 
this city was about forty or fifty. The total of all Negroes is 
about 7,000, most of whom are Protestant. Now the Catholic 
Negroes of this city number almost two hundred. Many of 
those who died during these twelve years, children and adults, 
were either baptized or reconciled with the Church on their 
death-beds. Despite the opposition of the preachers, the con- 
verts are increasing from year to year. In 1900 there were forty- 
five baptisms. Nineteen of the persons baptized were older than 
ten years, twenty were children more than a year old, and only 
six were children of Catholic families. 

A beneficent influence for the conversion of our Negroes are 
charitable and educational institutions. For that reason I 
founded a general and a trade school for Negro girls three years 
ago. The Negro Sisters of the Congregation of the Holy Family 
of New Orleans are in charge.*: Girls between the ages of two 
and fourteen are received into this institution and are taught 
domestic science. Most, almost all, of the children received into 
this institution are not Catholic. By continually living there 
they learn to know our Religion and soon ask to be baptized. 
Usually their parents and relatives do not hinder them from 
entering the Church. They say: It makes no difference which 
church our children join, as long as they receive a good educa- 
tion —Thus the children in the institution make splendid prog- 
ress in a religious and every other respect. 

The children are either orphans or come from poor families 
and are entirely dependent on the institution for their suste- 
nance, which again depends on outside help, i.e. alms. Now, 


51 These Sisters were founded in 1842 by Bishop Blane of New Orleans 
together with Father Etienne Rousselon, his Vicar-General. Their first duty 
was to care for Colored orphans and the aged poor. Gillard, The Catholic 
Church and the American Negro, 30-31. 
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the racial prejudices in the southern States hinder the collections 
for the Negro Missions. Further, the number of Catholics in the 
southern States is not large, so that I am compelled to beg 
from the faithful in other parts of the country and in Europe. 
The monthly expenses of the Mission amount to 1,000 or 1,200 
marks. A great part of my time is devoted to the collection of 
this money, and keeps me from other necessary or beneficial 
work of the Mission. Besides this, the Mission suffered a loss 
of about 8,000 marks, on September 8 of last year, on account of 
a tidal wave, and this loss must also be covered by kind dona- 
tions. The number of children asking admission has also in- 
creased, so that the present accommodations have become in- 
sufficient. 

A collection for the Negro and Indian Missions of this country 
is taken annually in all Catholic churches of the United States, 
from which this Mission receives about four or five hundred 
dollars. Most probably the allowance for Negro Missions will 
be lessened in the future, since the Government has discontinued 
its contributions to Catholic Indian schools and these are in 
consequence entirely dependent on that collection and on the 
alms of our Catholic people-——The result will be that the assist- 
ance for Negro Missions, which is even now insufficient, will be 
decreased even more, although they ought to receive more help 
to keep pace with the requirements. 


This work for the Negroes was appreciated in Munich and 9,400 
marks were contributed from 1901 until 1913. The institution 
became more efficient. To insure these results the boarding school 
was removed from the city and continued its work at Lafayette, 
Louisiana. ** 

Another venture, which ended in a rather disconcerting fashion 
for the Ludwig-Missionsverein, ought to be mentioned here. An 
appeal for a Negro catechist school was received at Munich. It 
was repeated every year, but had the signature of a different rector 
practically every year. When the Society had contributed 3,900 
marks, a five-page communication was received from a layman 
concerning this institution. The contents of the letter are sum- 
marised by the secretary of the Society in these words: 


He writes that he himself wrote the petitions. . . . The college 
is a bad egg [ein faules Ei]. No German priests live there [as 


52 ALMV, Galveston. November 21, 1901; Ann, LXX (1902), 288-291. 
53 ALMV, Galveston. October 1, 1891; December 12, 1905; September 29, 
1913; October 3, 1913; Gillard, op. cit., 58, 155, 160,179. 
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had been intimated in the letters], nor could exist. Only one 
Negro was converted. The Negroes in the place do not work, 
and they live by begging under false pretenses and with a 
Be acation of the bishop that was obtained surreptiti- 
ously. * 


The Society accepted this statement as true and sent no more help. 

The history of Louisiana tells of great numbers of Germans who 
arrived during the eighteenth century. These do not concern this 
account directly, because most of them lost their German charac- 
teristies under the influence of the French immigrants. Indirectly 
they are of some importance, because, when asking for help, Arch- 
bishop Janssens referred to the many German names found in the 
country districts. There were, however, also other German Catho- 
lics scattered throughout the diocese. They had come in the 
nineteenth century and lived in great poverty. In the early days 
200 guilden had been given to them. Archbishop Janssens asked 
for a single donation of 10,000 marks in 1888. He feared that the 
Protestants from the North would settle among them, if the 
parishes were not firmly established, and would endanger the Faith 
of the remaining Catholics. The appeal also called attention to the 
necessity of helping the Negroes. The large sum requested could 
not be given at one time, but Archbishop Janssens and his succes- 
sors at various times received sums which reached the total of 
28,500 marks in 1909.*5 

Bishop Fitzgerald of Little Rock, Arkansas, sent his first petition 
in 1870. He explained, that one-third of the Catholics in the 
diocese were German. Four of the eight priests spoke German. 
After this time German immigration continued to increase. Because 
of the scattered settlements many little churches had to be built. 
The priests of the diocese were very active in this, but even more 
of the work was done by the Benedictines and the Holy Ghost 
Fathers. One church was built after the other to testify to the zeal 
of the priests. It was real missionary work. This was appreciated 


54 ALMV, Mobile. May 27, 1906; September 12, 1908; October 16, 1910. 
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by the central council of the Ludwig-Missionsverein, who donated 
500 gulden and 20,070 marks to the diocese from 1870 to 1913, 
besides the sums given to the religious Orders. ** 

All donations mentioned in this report are taken from the 
Munich Annalen, where they were published the year after the 
donation was made. These sums were also compared with a list 
found in the archives of the Society in Munich. A few additions 
must be made to the amounts already mentioned. Several large 
donations are simply listed for German parishes in general; the 
designation of others is so vague that they cannot be classified, 
although all of them were destined for the United States. They 
amount to 29,419.01 gulden and 2,500 marks. In the year 1878 
the sum of 2,000 marks was given for church vestments. From 
1846 to 1850 the traveling expenses defrayed by the Society for 
missionaries going to America amounted to 45,042.92 gulden. After 
that it is impossible to know just how much was expended for this 
purpose, because the amount noted contains also the expenses for 
missionaries to other countries. These traveling expenses, paid by 
the Society for missionaries coming to our country, would add a 
large sum to the donations given for the Church in the United 
States. 


5 ALMYV, Little Rock II. July 11, 1870; November 10, 1878; December 25, 
1891; February 25, 1902; September 6, 1909; October 21, 1913; Little Rock I. 
November 7, 1898; March 20, 1893; August 18, 1908; November 8, 1911; 
November 10, 1915. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SOCIETY AND THE SISTERHOODS 


Although the care of the German Catholic immigrants in spiritual 
matters rested with the bishops and priests, much that could not 
_ be done by them was confided to the Sisterhoods in the schools, 

hospitals and charitable institutions. These religious communities 
of women came to the settlements and helped to raise the standard 
of living, helped to implant and conserve Christian principles. 

The first of the communities to receive the active cooperation of 
the Ludwig-Missionsverein was the Congregation of the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. In the sermon delivered for the celebration 
of the Golden Jubilee of the Ludwig-Missionsverein, December 3, 
1888, Dr. Kagerer said of this congregation: 


On July 1, 1847, six Poor School Sisters, led by their General 
Superioress Theresa Gerhardinger, set out from Bavaria for 
North America to start a new foundation beyond the ocean for 
their recently established congregation. Again it was King 
Louis I who first advised this foundation and who contributed 
23,000 gulden for the establishment of the houses at Milwaukee 
and Baltimore. Only a year later (1848) eleven other Sisters 
followed the first, and from the first three small establishments 
at Marysville, Pittsburgh and Baltimore, there have developed 
two large motherhouses with 182 missions, in which 1,694 Sisters 
instruct, care for and educate more than 60,000 children, 1,755 
of whom are orphans. After the grace of God, this great develop- 
ment and progress, which has gone forth over all America like a 
mighty stream, is largely due to the Ludwig-Missionsverein, 
which has generously assisted the Poor School Sisters.? 


This Congregation of Notre Dame Sisters was founded in 
Bavaria, 1833, by Mother Theresa Gerhardinger, under the guid- 
ance of Bishop Michael Wittmann of Regensburg and Father 
Sebastian Job, confessor at the royal court in Vienna. In 1842 


1 Burns, Rev. J. A., C.S.C., The Growth and Development of the Catholic 
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King Louis gave them the Angerkloster in Munich as a mother- 
house and it has remained the general motherhouse of the Con- 
gregation up to the present time.? Although the community was 
still in its infancy, Mother Theresa was prevailed upon to start a 
foundation in the United States. She herself led the first group, 
which arrived in 1847. They had to make most of the journey from 
Baltimore to St. Mary’s, in western Pennsylvania, by stage-coach. 
The hardships were so great that one of the Sisters died on the way. 
St. Mary’s was the same St. Marienstadt that had found favor with 
King Louis. Mother Theresa saw immediately that this was not 
the place for a motherhouse, as had been intended. Nevertheless 
she allowed the Sisters to settle there and to take charge of the 
school.‘ 

She then went to Pittsburgh to present herself to the Ordinary 
of the diocese, Bishop Michael O’Connor. Since she had nothing 
to do with the arrangements for coming to St. Mary’s, she was 
under the impression that the permission of the bishop had been 
obtained for the foundation of the Sisters. Somehow this had been 
neglected. Therefore she did not receive a very gracious reception 
from the bishop. In her letter to the spiritual director in Munich 
she complained, that the bishop 


does not care for the Germans, and he has even said publicly 
that the German schools here in Pittsburgh had better close, 
since ultimately the Germans would have to unite with the 
English. . . . The bishop did not even say, whether he would 
tolerate us here, for he fears disagreements with the nuns he has 
brought over from Ireland. Because he is Irish they are favored 
by him, and he has given them a hospital, an orphanage and the 
English schools and has built a boarding-school for them in the 
country. § 


3 Ann, Munich XXIII (1855), 569-570; Briefe der Ehrwiirdigen Mutter 
Maria Karolina Friess und threr Zeitgenossen (Milwaukee, 1921); these letters 
were reprinted from the Annalen, 1848-1862, for the use of the Sisters; ef. 
Abbelen, P. M., Die Ehrwiirdige Mutter Maria Carolina Friess (St. Louis, 
1892); Mother Caroline and the School Sisters of Notre Dame in North America 
(St. Louis, 1928). 

4 Ann, XVI (1848), 93-94. 
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At length Bishop O’Connor allowed the Sisters to remain at 
St. Mary’s. This demanded great sacrifices of the Sisters because 
of the poverty of the settlers and the pioneer conditions in the 
colony. When the Redemptorists left, soon afterwards, and there 
was no one to administer to the spiritual needs of the Sisters, they 
also abandoned St. Mary’s. The Redemptorists had early advo- 
cated the bringing of the Sisters to the United States to take 
charge of the parish schools. They now offered to sell their monas- 
tery in Baltimore to the Sisters as a motherhouse for 45,000 gulden. 
This offer seemed reasonable to Mother Theresa, and she accepted 
it. Before returning to Munich, the next year, she visited various 
German parishes as far west as Milwaukee, to ascertain the possi- 
bility of taking charge of schools in those parishes.° 

In 1849 eleven other Sisters were sent from Munich, in order to 
establish the American branch firmly. It was the last group to be 
sent. From that time the community increased in this country by 
vocations of American girls. At first most of them were of German 
descent, later others also came and were received. In 1850 the 
community had grown to twenty-four Sisters and twenty candi- 
dates, who were in charge of seven schools with about 1,300 
children and who also cared for thirty orphans.’ 

Disagreements arose among the Sisters about the observance of 
the Constitution of the Congregation. The greatest difficulty was 
found in keeping the enclosure and at the same time conducting 
the schools, because it was not found possible to have a convent 
at every school. There was also disagreement concerning the loca- 
tion of the motherhouse. Some considered it wiser to have it 
farther west, in the midst of the growing German colonies. The 
Redemptorists exerted pressure to have it in Baltimore. They had 
assisted the Sisters in their first difficulties and had helped them 
preserve the spirit of the Congregation. Therefore they wanted to 
have them in their schools. On the other hand, Bishop Timon 
was anxious to have the motherhouse at Rochester, so that the 
Sisters would be able to take more schools in the Diocese of 
Buffalo. At last the decision went to Milwaukee. Sister Caroline 
Friess, who had been sent to Munich in 1850 to obtain a decision 


6 Byrne, John F., C.SS.R., The Redemptorist Centenaries, 98-100. 
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on the various difficulties, returned as the first general superioress 
in the United States. She established the motherhouse in Milwau- 
kee. She also brought with her a modification of the rule of 
enclosure. 

Mother Caroline had been among the first Sisters who came to 
the United States with Mother Theresa. She was then only 
twenty-three. The superiorship in those early days of foundation 
was a heavy burden for a Sister so young. The appointment was, 
however, most fortunate. Mother Caroline proved herself a wise 
and gentle mother to the Sisters, a clearsighted and courageous 
founder and conductor of schools. Her motives in the establish- 
ment of schools were expressed in these words: ‘““The compassion 
I have for the German youth in America and the desire to further 
God’s greater glory have always guided me in the erection of new 
missions.’’® 

She often wrote about the difficulties encountered in the schools 
and in the training of candidates. Some of these difficulties are 
described by Father Urbanek, the spiritual director of the Sisters 
in 1855, He exclaimed: “What a gigantic task still lies before the 
Congregation in this country against the godless principles, accord- 
ing to which every one is ‘his own king and priest.’ ’”’? After deserib- 
ing some of the difficulties, he continued: 


There is hardly another community of women that is so much. 
a mission society as this new Congregation of the Poor School 
Sisters. Its work is varied and extensive, so that the Sisters 
may become all to all. Because there is a mixture in this country 
of the finest and the coarsest, of the best and the worst, and this 
is often manifest most strikingly in the children, the Sisters 
must accustom themselves to all kinds of conditions without 
losing the spirit of their Congregation, so that they can accom- 
plish the purpose of their life, the eternal salvation of the souls 
of the children. I should like to see you transported for a 
moment to one of the bush-missions, which, by the way, suit 
me best. Four of them have been taken in Wisconsin. There 
you see the Poor School Sister at her best, according to the 
spirit of blessed Wittmann. There she has charge of the most 
neglected and spiritually most destitute children. At first she 


8 Archives Archdiocese of Milwaukee. Miller to Henni. March 6, 1850; 
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must accustom them to some kind of cleanliness and a human 
mode of living and must cure them of their unruly manners. 
Then only can she teach them to be quiet, to pay attention and 
to obey. By all kinds of artifices, not seldom with great sacrifices, 
the Sister must then try to gain the confidence of the children 
and to make the attendance at school pleasant (to which, as 
they know only too well, nobody can compel them). . . . In 
order that Your Grace and Your Reverence may not blame only 
the bush-children for this last [want of Religion], let me remark 
that very often far greater rudeness, insolence and ungodliness 
are found in the cities. These qualities are transplanted into the 
children at a very early age. Open, glaring atheism and most 
bitter scoffing at everything holy and venerable and at all 
authority are brazenly manifested —Against all of this the Poor 
School Sister must take a firm stand and must endeavor to make 
amends for the many insults that are inflicted, in her surround- 
ings, upon her God and heavenly spouse.?° 


Although the difficulties were great, the Sisters showed them- 
selves equal to the task imposed upon them. They did not shrink 
from other sacrifices in Indian and Negro schools. Although 
Mother Caroline knew that she had been called to this country to 
work among the Germans, she welcomed candidates of all nationali- 
ties, so that she could also take schools among their countrymen 
and among English-speaking Catholics. In 1862 the community 
had about 300 Sisters, who were in charge of thirty-eight missions. 
The Ludwig-Missionsverein assisted Mother Caroline until 1866. 
The amount donated up to that time was 97,900 gulden." 

The growth of the Congregation was so rapid in this country 
that in 1877 the houses in the East were united in a separate 
province with the motherhouse at Baltimore. This province 
received 8,850 marks from 1878 to 1887. Mother Caroline was 
appointed Vicar-General for both provinces and retained this 
office until her death in 1891. The progress of the Congregation 
continued at the same rapid rate. The further development is no 
concern of this sketch, because help from Munich was no longer 
required. 


10 Ann, XXIII (1855), 353-355. 
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The first German Ursulines came to the United States from 
Austria. They arrived in 1848, at the invitation of Father Joseph 
Melcher, Vicar-General of St. Louis. The superioress of the con- 
vent at Oedenburg, near Vienna, and two other nuns responded 
to the invitation. On their way they stopped at the Ursuline 
Convent of Landshut in Bavaria. One of the postulants of that 
convent decided to accompany them and the other nuns conceived 
such an interest in the project that six of them followed the next 
year. From this time the St. Louis convent became practically a 
Bavarian project. Most of the nuns and most of the help came 
from Landshut and Munich. In the first year the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein gave 12,000 gulden. Up to 1870 other 34,367.52 gulden 
were added and 1,200 marks in 1876. 

The nuns came to St. Louis at an unpropitious time. The great 
fire, which occurred just before their arrival, had destroyed so 
much of the city that prices for building materials soared to un- 
precedented heights. The plight of the people hindered them from 
assisting the nuns, as could have been expected in more favorable 
circumstances. Not knowing English, the nuns were hampered 
still more in their work. Slowly these difficulties vanished and 
friends came to their assistance, even non-Catholics sent their 
daughters to the school. Candidates applied for admission to the 
community, which soon became self-sustaining.1* 

The progress at St. Louis permitted the formation of a new 
foundation as early as 1855. This was undertaken by the superi- 
oress herself at East Morrisania, New York. Unfortunate circum- 
stances and misunderstandings marred the beginning. When the 
nuns arrived in New York, they found themselves burdened with 
a debt of $30,000. The proceeds of the academy could not even 
cover the interest on the debt. It was only when the superioress 
was persuaded to start a new place at Lake Superior, under the 
jurisdiction of Bishop Baraga, and a new superioress was appointed 
at East Morrisania, that real progress could be recorded. An effort 
was made to have the Ludwig-Missionsverein pay a part of the 


13 ALMV, Louisville. March 6, 1849; August 24, 1849; December 28, 
1855; December 28, 1865; December 7, 1875; cf. St. Louis II, December 7, 
1875; Rothensteiner, History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, II, 37-41. 
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great debt. This was not found possible, but donations amounting 
to 16,100 gulden were sent until 1865.1 

The Society gave 8,116 gulden to another foundation of Ursulines 
in the Diocese of Alton. These Sisters came from St. Louis in 1859, 
at the invitation of Bishop Juncker, who had just been consecrated 
bishop. This foundation was successful from the beginning. 
Besides the academy at the convent, many small parish schools 
were conducted. Even the Sisters acknowledged the progress, when 
they wrote: ‘‘God seems to strew the seed of vocations very 
abundantly in this country, and it falls upon good soil and brings 
' the expected fruit.’’1* 

When the Very Rev. Joseph Melcher, Vicar-General of St. Louis, 
was appointed Bishop of Green Bay in 1868, he insisted that the 
Ursulines, whose spiritual director he had been, start a convent 
in Green Bay. Not many people in that region had the means or 
the inclination to send their daughters to a school for higher 
education. The Ludwig-Missionsverein helped the Sisters with 
donations of 4,300 gulden and 2,000 marks. The school led a 
precarious existence until the death of Bishop Melcher in 1874. 
His successor could not see the necessity of the academy. There- 
fore the Sisters sold the property to the diocese for $6,000 and 
closed the school.* 

In 1858 Ursuline Sisters came from Straubing, Bavaria, to found 
a convent at Louisville, Kentucky. The traveling expenses were 
paid by the Munich Society. With the support of the bishop and 
a donation of 700 gulden in 1867, they were able to erect the neces- 
sary buildings. Their work was successful, but various circum- 
stances, not the least being the crisis after the Civil War, brought 
them into debt. New debts had to be made to pay the interest, 
and in 1881 the nuns found themselves on the verge of bankruptcy 
with an indebtedness of $97,000. The Society again assisted them 
with one donation of 2,200 marks in 1882.17 


4 ALMV, New York. January 2, 1855; January 3, 1856; April 16, 1856; 
February 27, 1857; June 25, 1857; January 22, 1863; Marquette. January 3, 
1863; Burns, op. cit., 55; Byrne, op. cit., 147. 

16 ALMV, Alton. May 1, 1862; December 9, 1862; February 24, 1872; 
October 28, 1879. 

16 ALMV, Green Bay. October 1, 1868; January 24, 1874; March 1, 1881. 

 ALMYV, Louisville. August 14, 1859; July 31, 1867; September 1, 1881; 
July 6, 1882; Burns, op. cit., 56. 
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Ursulines from France formed another community at Cincinnati 
in 1845. They founded branches in various parts of Ohio. The 
branch at Tiffin received 1,800 gulden from the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein between the years 1866 and 1869, to help in the needs of 
the parish schools. Another branch at Toledo asked a loan, with- 
out interest, to pay a debt of $15,000. The motive given for a 
favorable hearing was, that they were conducting the only academy 
in Toledo. The request was refused because the Society would 
not make loans.18 

At the beginning of March, 1852, Father Miller wrote to Bishop 
Henni from Munich: ‘Father Heiss will most probably bring over 
some Benedictine Sisters from Hichstatt to St. Mary’s. Father 
Boniface requested them to come; he will thus be the founder of 
the Benedictine Sisters in North America.’’?9 

Father Boniface took charge of St. Mary’s, because the bishop 
could not find a secular priest to remain there after the Redemp- 
torists had left. Because the Notre Dame Sisters had abandoned 
the school, he applied at the convent of the Benedictine Sisters in 
Eichstatt, Bavaria, for teachers in the school. Three Sisters 
volunteered to come. The Prioress, Sister Eduarda Schnitzer, 
appealed to the Ludwig-Missionsverein for help to send the Sisters. 
The traveling expenses were readily secured and King Louis 
arranged to have 8,000 gulden added for the first needs. Thus the 
first Benedictine Sisters arrived at St. Mary’s in 1852 to cope with 
the same difficulties that had confronted the Notre Dame Sisters. 
They were, however, assured of the continual assistance of the 
Benedictine Fathers in their spiritual needs.?° 

Despite the difficulties the early reports to Munich were favor- 
able. The superioress, Sister Benedicta Riepp, wrote: “Our Ger- 


18 ALMV, Toledo. July 4, 1865; November 3, 1867; Cleveland. April 4, 
1879; Lamott, History of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 256-260. 

19 Archives Archdiocese of Milwaukee. Miller to Henni. March 10, 1852; 
Burns, op. cit., 85-91. 

20 ALMV, Erie. May 29, 1852; Mathaser, loc. cit., 616-649; Catalogue of 
the Nuns and Convents of the Order of St. Benedict in the United States (St. 
Mary’s, Pennsylvania, 1903), 5-12. Hohman, Sr. M. Bernadette, O.S.B., 
History of the Educational Work of the Benedictine Sisters of St. Joseph's Con- 
veni—St. Mary’s, Elk Co., Pa., 1-18 (manuscript). 
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man countrymen are well satisfied and even pleased to have their 
daughters instructed and educated by the Sisters. Although there 
are free schools on all sides, they send them to us from distances 
of five and six miles.’’ She continues to say, that a novitiate was 
opened and that twenty-one novices and seven candidates had been 
received in 1855. She adds: 


St. Mary’s is a most suitable place for our novices, because it 
is so quiet and free of the noisy disturbances of city-life. Even 
if the money-grabbing American looks with contempt on St. 
Mary’s, because he does not find what he wants, but only poverty 
and simplicity, yet from a religious point of view it is not the 
least among the settlements, for almost none but Catholic 
hearts beat in this place.” 


In 1857 there were forty-nine Sisters in the community and two 
hundred girls in the school. Because of the large number of Sisters 
it was possible to have five of them to open a school at Erie. A 
spirit of restlessness came upon some of the Sisters. As an excuse 
for escaping the rigid control of Father Boniface, they wanted to 
start a convent in the West. A reprimand from Europe quieted 
the disturbance for the time. New places in the vicinity were 
accepted where the Benedictine Fathers had parishes. Some of 
the needs of the Sisters were supplied by the gift of 23,800 gulden 
received from the Ludwig-Missionsverein during the years 1852 
to 1860.2 

In 1857 the superioress of St. Mary’s led a group of Sisters to 
Minnesota to start their first foundation in the West. They found 
conditions there even more primitive, if possible, than in Pennsyl- 
vania. The arrival of German immigrants in large numbers per- 
mitted the Sisters to open an academy and to start parish-schools. 
They also began to teach the Indian children. This was found a 
difficult task on account of the native stubbornness of these chil- 
dren. Yet the Sisters did not desist from their kindly attempts at 
helping the Indians and finally took charge of the schools at the 
Indian reservations. Munich assisted them in their work with 
donations of 5,500 gulden. In 1864 the Sisters in Minnesota num- 


21 ALMV, St. Paul. January 7, 1855; Ann, XXIII (1855), 238-239. 
2 ALMV, Erie. April 13, 1857; St. Paul. May 3, 1857; August 31, 1857. 
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bered thirteen, although seven had been sent to Atchison, Kansas, 
only one year earlier to start another branch.” 

For several years the convent and school at Atchison were 
devoid of even the necessities. Yet the Sisters bore up with the 
sacrifices and worked courageously in many little schools and in 
their Academy of St. Scholastica. Up to 1884 the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein assisted them with 2,502.57 gulden and 6,800 marks. The 
Sisters took advantage, in 1877, of an offer to buy an estate, which 
had originally cost $75,000, for $25,000. It was turned into a 
convent and an academy. The old convent was retained as a parish 
school in order to prevent its being turned into a saloon. 

When Father Henry Lemke, O.8.B., returned from a visit to 
Europe, in 1861, he could not return to Kansas because of the Civil 
War. He was therefore persuaded to take charge of a neglected 
German parish at Elizabethtown, New Jersey. Lay-teachers con- 
ducted the school of the parish. Because Father Lemke saw no 
signs of progress, he called the Benedictine Sisters to take charge 
of the school in 1864. He gave them his own house for a convent 
and found accommodations for himself elsewhere. The school was 
successful immediately. It was soon overcrowded with 200 chil- 
dren, while 300 others clamored for admission. A new building 
was provided. By a singular arrangement the chapel of the Sisters 
served as a parish church. Since the parish paid rent for its use, 
the building of a separate church for the parish, in 1884, caused 
this source of revenue to cease, which complicated the financial 
worries of the Sisters. The Ludwig-Missionsverein gave them 
2,250 gulden and 3,300 marks from 1867 to 1884. Besides founding 
new schools in the vicinity, the Sisters were able to send seven of 
their number to the missions of South America in 1887.25 

The Benedictine Sisters took charge of the parish schools in 
practically all of the parishes conducted by the Benedictine 


23 ALMV, Erie. December 4, 1864; Burns, op. cit., 150; Catalogue, ete., 
105-107. 

24 ALMV, Leavenworth I. March 26, 1864; August 12, 1877; January 4, 
1878; August 4, 1883; Catalogue of Mt. St. Scholastica’s Academy (Atchison, 
1913), 71-75; Catalogue, etc., 64-65. 

25 ALMV, Newark. October 3, 1872; September 26, 1864; April 18, 1866; 
Vincennes I. December 18, 1884; December 16, 1887; Holweck, F. G., 
“P. Peter Heinrich Lemcke, O.8.B.,’’ Pastoralblatt, LV (1921), 49; Catalogue, 
etc., 77-82. 
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Fathers. Generally they received their first assistance from their 
own convents or from the Fathers. Several convents received 
special assistance from the Ludwig-Missionsverein. The convent 
at Covington, Kentucky, received 800 gulden in 1869. At Carrol- 
ton, Louisiana, 1,000 gulden were received in 1875, because the 
German settlers could not give much assistance. The petition of 
the convent in Chicago, 1896, found no response, although it was 
claimed that it had not yet been possible to erect a suitable build- 
ing. In 1906 a donation of 850 marks was made to the Sisters at 
Jonesboro, Arkansas. 

The Benedictine Sisters of Chicago started the foundation at 
Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1870. This convent was built on the ruins of 
the Mormon temple, which had been destroyed by fire in 1848. 
The superioress, Sister Ottilia Hoeveler, sent her petitions to 
Munich every year and received help almost every year from 1882 
to 1908. These donations amounted to 18,880 marks. The work 
of these Sisters was principally among the Germans in and about 
Nauvoo. It progressed in such a satisfactory manner and the 
community grew to such an extent that, in 1905, the Sisters were 
able to accede to the request of opening a boarding school for small 
boys in St. Louis. In later years the Sisters were defrauded of 
$65,000 in the loan for a building contract and, because they could 
not collect such a large sum, they were declared bankrupt. It took 
courage to go on after such a reversal, but with perseverance their 
efforts were finally crowned with success.” 

The Benedictine Sisters also followed the Fathers to Belmont, 
North Carolina, and there built Sacred Heart Convent. Like the 
Fathers they worked among the neglected white children of the 
neighborhood and also among the Negro children. They also 
extended their work to Richmond, Virginia. During each of the 
years 1893, 1894 and 1895 the Society helped them with 850 
marks.?8 


% ALMV, Covington. October 28, 1868; New Orleans. December 6, 1874; 
Chicago. August 17, 1896; Catalogue, etc., 57-64; 83-87. 

21 ALMV, Peoria. February 6, 1889; November 9, 1895; November 10, 
1904; October 13, 1905; October 28, 1906; July 12, 1908; November 15, 1909; 
Catalogue, etc., 94-97; Burns, op. cit., 88. 

28 ALMV, Chicago. March 19, 1894; March 29, 1895; Richmond. Octo- 
ber 3, 1897; Moosmiiller, Bonifaz Wimmer, 231; Catalogue, etc., 97-100. 
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In 1894 the Sisters at Canon City, Colorado, received 1,000 
marks. The blasting of a tunnel had undermined the foundation 
of their academy and the company responsible for the damage 
allowed them very little recompense. At that time the academy 
had forty pupils, girls and boys under twelve years of age.?® 

The Swiss Benedictine Sisters started a foundation at Gervais, 
Oregon, in 1882. The convent became too small for the forty 
Sisters in 1888. The Society helped to the extent of 1,850 marks 
to build a new convent at Mt. Angel. These nuns were in charge 
of five parish schools and one Indian school.*° 

Another community of Swiss Benedictine Sisters at Colton, 
Washington, was in such financial difficulties in the nineties, that 
their convent was in danger of being sold for the debts. The 
Abbess of Sarnen, Obwalden, Switzerland, sent out a special appeal 
for help, to which the Ludwig-Missionsverein responded with 850 
marks. #1 

The Benedictine Sisters of Yankton, South Dakota, also came 
from Switzerland. In 1893 there were seventy-three Sisters and 
twenty novices in this community, which comprised thirteen mis- 
sion houses. Among these were three Indian missions and one 
Indian hospital. At Fort Berthold all of the nuns were of Indian 
extraction. The Mission Society donated 3,300 marks to them. 
In the beginning of this century a special institute was opened by 
the Sisters at Einsiedeln, Switzerland, to prepare candidates for 
these missions. Many Swiss and German girls were received. From 
1909 to 1916 the Society helped this institute with 2,160 marks. 
In 1915 twelve candidates awaited the end of the World War, so 
that they could safely cross the Atlantic for Yankton. 

Many of the early German Dominican Sisters came to the United 
States from the Convent of the Holy Cross in Regensburg, Bavaria. 
On June 1, 1853, four Sisters asked the assistance of the Society of 
Munich to go to America in order to help Father Boniface Wimmer. 
It seems that Father Boniface knew nothing of their coming. 


29 ALMV, Denver. June 18, 1893; May 13, 1896; Burns, op. cit., 88. 

30 ALMV, Oregon. March 28, 1888; May 13, 1896; Catalogue, etc., 11-14. 

31 ALMV, Chicago. March 6, 1894; March 6, 1897. 

2 ALMV, Sioux Falls. August 23, 1893; December 28, 1909; September 15, 
1910; October 11, 1913; January 4, 1915; December 28, 1915; September 28, 
1916. 
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Therefore Father Raffeiner persuaded them to take charge of the 
school at Holy Trinity Church in Williamsburg, Long Island. The 
beginning was difficult; but the Sisters were soon able to open an 
academy for girls. Then a convent was built, so that more novices 
could be accommodated. More Sisters arrived from Regensburg, 
so that the girls’ school and the orphanage of St. Nicholas Parish 
in New York could be accepted in 1859. The Sisters also took 
charge of the girls’ school at St. John the Baptist Church in New 
York, in the year 1865. In this school the attendance rose from 
fifty to one hundred and sixty in one year. At the same time the 
Sisters at Holy Trinity and St. Nicholas parishes cared for 1,600 
children. For these places the Ludwig-Missionsverein contributed 
28,750 gulden from 1854 to 1869.3 

A petition of the Dominican Sisters at Mt. Vernon, New York, 
was sent to Munich in 1878. These Sisters came from New York 
only the year before, and they claimed that they were in great need. 
A note of the secretary of the Society, attached to this letter, 
stated that the request was refused, because it was not accom- 
panied with the approbation of the bishop and because Bishop 
Krautbauer of Green Bay had advised, in the case of the Ursulines, 
not to give help to nuns having higher institutions of learning, since 
they were solicitous mostly about having children of the wealthy 
in their academies and usually could manage to help themselves.* 

It was chiefly due to Sister Benedicta Bauer, as prioress of the 
convent at Regensburg, that the first Sisters of St. Dominic came 
to Williamsburg. In 1859 she followed them, in company with 
Sister Thomasina Ginker. Finding the convent well established, 
both Sisters went to Nashville, Tennessee. Their stay there was 
short. In 1861 they were in charge of a German parish school at 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. There they received a letter of Father 
Miller, in Munich, encouraging them to persevere, because “‘the 
congregations of women are doing much, very much, in America, 
often more than the men.’’** But the parish in Green Bay was too 


33 ALMV, Brooklyn. June 1, 1853; June 7, 1854; May 21, 1858; September 
20, 1858; July 15, 1859; February 15, 1866; Kleinschmidt, op. cit., 318; Burns, 
op. cit., 79-81. 

4% ALMV, New York. June 21, 1878. 

35 Archives of Motherhouse in Racine. Miller to Sister Benedicta. Octo- 
ber 17, 1861. 
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poor to build a convent for them. They wanted to establish a 
motherhouse and therefore departed for Racine, Wisconsin, where 
they were more successful. For many years they had to battle with 
poverty, but they were sufficiently courageous to continue their 
work and to establish parish schools. Bishop Henni attested to 
their good work and asked for the special assistance of the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein, so that the Sisters could start more schools. This 
would be possible only if their accommodations could be enlarged 
to allow for the reception of a greater number of candidates. 
Financial calamity also threatened the community when, after the 
death of Sister Thomasina Ginker, her relatives contested her will 
and were allowed a large sum of money, which had to be paid by 
the Sisters. The storm was weathered and the community wit- 
nessed greater success, due in a large measure to the donations of 
10,850 gulden and 4,200 marks, given by the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein between the years 1861 and 1878.% 

Great Bend, Kansas, witnessed the opening of a convent of 
Dominican Sisters in 1902. Many of the candidates came from 
Germany. On account of difficulties in the community some of 
the Sisters left to start another community in North Dakota. 
From 1906 to 1913 the sum of 1,700 marks was given to these 
ventures. *” 

The Dominican Sisters at Condon, Oregon, asked help, so that 
it would not be necessary to abandon their institution. They were 
paying 10% interest on a debt of $20,000. This mission was 
founded in 1906 to conduct schools for the children; but no help 
could be expected from the people on account of the failure of the 
crops. They received 500 marks in 1911.3 

A community of Dominican Sisters at Aberdeen, Washington, 
received assistance amounting to 8,290 marks from 1895 to 1915. 
The motherhouse was at Aberdeen, but small schools were con- 


38 Archives of Motherhouse in Racine. Miiller to Sister Benedicta. July 12, 
1859; ALMV, Brooklyn. December 20, 1860; June 30, 1861; Milwaukee I. 
March 24, 1868; January 16, 1869; February 7, 1878. 

37 ALMV, Wichita. September 13, 1906; November 30, 1910; July 31, 1912; 
October 17, 1912; January 17, 1914. 

38 ALMV, Baker City. August 1, 1911; January 7, 1912. 
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ducted in several places; the Sisters also had an academy and a 
hospital. The people were too poor to give a helping hand.** 
__ Mother Frances Schervier founded the Sisters of the Poor of 
St. Francis in 1845 at Aachen in Germany. These Sisters came to 
Cincinnati in 1858 through the efforts of Mrs. Sarah Peter. Soon 
after their arrival they started a hospital, which gained a reputation 
for serving the poor. Such hospitals were important to Catholics, 
because some of the general hospitals were closed to priests, and 
dying Catholics were hindered from receiving the last rites of the 
Church. Archbishop Purcell entertained the hope of having 
Mother Frances transfer her whole community to the United 
States. This hope was not realized; but the life of the Sisters 
attracted so many candidates, that it was soon possible to establish 
hospitals in a number of cities. A report of 1869 tells of such 
establishments in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, 
Newark, Quincy and Covington. The Ludwig-Missionsverein 
assisted them from 1857 to 1870 with 7,000 gulden. Mrs. Peter 
assisted the Sisters in Cincinnati, but she also was interested in 
having contemplative nuns in the city. Archbishop Purcell feared 
that they could not be supported and therefore opposed this idea. 
A solution was found when Mother Frances decided to start a 
novitiate. The property of Mrs. Peter was accepted for this pur- 
pose. At the same time this convent became a house of contempla- 
tion for a few chosen Sisters of the community, who were privileged 
to follow the Second Rule of St. Francis, instead of the Third 
Order Rule of the remaining Sisters. Thus the same community 
harbored members of the Second and of the Third Order, members 
of the contemplative and members of the active life.‘° 

A single donation of 500 gulden was given to the Sisters of the 
Third Order Regular at Oldenburg, Indiana, in 1857. Two Sisters 
had volunteered to come from Vienna in 1850 to start the com- 
munity. At the last moment one of them lost courage and Sister 


38 ALMV, Seattle II. June 16, 1895; September 10, 1905; September 9, 
1908; July 19, 1915. 

40 ALMV, Cincinnati I. December 29, 1857; September 8, 1861; February 
27, 1863; December 30, 1866; October, 1869; Ann, XX VII (1859), 603-623; 
XXX (1862), 286-290; Lamott, op. cit., 264-266; 312-313; Kleinschmidt, 
op. cit., 379-381. 
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Theresa had to come alone. She established the community with 
candidates from Europe and from Indiana. In 1857 fire destroyed 
the convent and almost caused the dispersal of the community. 
This occasioned the appeal for help. At that time there were four- 
teen Sisters, five novices and four candidates in the community. 
They built a new convent and again saw days of prosperity.*t 

The Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis of Assisi, at St. 
Francis, Wisconsin, received one donation of 500 gulden in 1861 
when they were building a convent. The sisterhood grew out of 
a colony that came from Bavaria in 1847. Father Heiss, rector of 
St. Francis Seminary, wrote the Rule of the Congregation. At first 
they cared principally for the domestic department of the seminary, 
which they still do, but in time they started parish schools and took 
charge of various charitable institutions. 

The St. Agnes Sisters of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, received 300 
gulden and 5,100 marks between the years 1865 and 1887. They 
were founded by one of the pioneer priests of the Diocese of Mil- 
waukee, Father Casper Rehrl, at Barton, Wisconsin, for the pur- 
pose of teaching in the poor mission schools. When they removed 
their motherhouse to Fond du Lac, Father Francis Haas, O.M.Cap., 
took over the spiritual direction of the Sisters and wrote the 
Constitution. Mother Agnes was the mainstay of the young con- 
gregation and in 1887 had established it so firmly that the Sisters 
were in charge of thirty-seven missions, only two of which were 
English.« 

In the seventies of the last century Mother Pauline Mallinckrodt 
began to send Sisters of her Congregation of Christian Charity to 
the United States because of the difficulties in Germany during 
the Kulturkampf. The first Sisters went to New Orleans. A 
greater number went to Pennsylvania, where a motherhouse was 
built at Wilkesbarre. In 1879 one hundred and sixty Sisters had 
arrived, thirty-five American girls had joined them and there were 
twelve postulants. At that time the Sisters conducted twenty-five 


4t ALMV, Vincennes I. February 4, 1857; Burns, op. cit., 83-84. 

4 Ann, XVIII (1850), 317-319; XIX (1851), 581; XXX (1862), 252-268; 
Burns, op. cit., 316. 

& ALMV, Milwaukee I. rene 3, 1866; April 23, 1866; April 14, 1887; 
The Rise and Progress of the Province of St. Joseph of the Capuchin Order in the 
United States, 144-146. 
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schools with 5,000 children. Sisters continued to arrive and in 1896 
the schools had grown to forty-seven, while the Sisters also had 
two academies and two orphanages. These Sisters were the recipi- 
ents of 2,000 gulden and 3,600 marks.‘ 

The Sisters of Divine Providence also came to the United States 
from Germany during the Kulturkampf. They were from Mainz 
and found a refuge at East End, Pittsburgh, where they had a 
school and cared for the sick. Some of their needs were provided 
for by donations of 2,350 marks from 1878 to 1881.4 

Three appeals of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd were answered. 
The Sisters at Buffalo received 250 gulden in 1864; those of Cin- 
cinnati, 500 gulden in 1865; and those of New Orleans, 500 gulden 
in 1867.4 On several occasions the Sisters at St. Mary’s of the 
Woods, in Indiana, who originated in France, were the recipients 
of alms through the Bishop of Vincennes on account of their 
poverty.‘ 


“4 ALMV, Scranton. October 16, 1874; June 6, 1877; March 1, 1879; 
February 9, 1882; September 15, 1896; Kleinschmidt, op. ctt., 333-338. 

46 ALMV, Pittsburgh I. February 2, 1879; April 8, 1881; Kleinschmidt, 
op. cit., 348-349. 

4% ALMV, Buffalo. November 16, 1863; New Orleans. September 12, 1865; 
August 7, 1867. 

47 ALMV, Cincinnati I. September 24, 1850; June 15, 1852. 


CHAPTER X 


THE SOCIETY AND THE CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The preceding chapters give sufficient evidence of the effective 
assistance extended to the German Catholics in the United States 
by the Ludwig-Missionsverein. It will be interesting to follow 
these donations from year to year, as summarized from the succes- 
sive numbers of the Annalen, on the next page (139), and to com- 
pare them with the total donations of the Society, inclusive of 
those to the United States. 

The total amount of alms donated to this country from 1844 to 
1916 was 1,403,658.82 gulden and 1,380,981.26 marks, or about 
$892,898.23 in American currency.! The traveling expenses of the 
missionaries are included in this sum for the first six years, because 
they were evidently given to American missionaries. Since later 
reports make no distinction between American and other mission- 
aries under this item and some of the money was certainly destined 
for missionaries going to other countries, this item was excluded 
from the remaining totals. If they could be computed accurately 
and if other sums could be extracted for the United States from 
the lists of general donations, the total amount for our country 
would be increased considerably. In consideration of this, the 
writer believes that it would be more accurate to put the total 
donations at approximately $1,000,000. 

It is a large sum and deserves due recognition. By means of 
this money and through the influence of the Ludwig-Missionsverein 
on the Catholics of Bavaria, priests were secured for our wide-flung 
mission fields; nuns were sent to the schools; orphanages and hospi- 
tals, churches and schools were built and maintained. But the 
question may be put, whether this was of any benefit to the Church 
as such in the United States. 


1 The gulden, with a value of about forty or forty-five cents, was considered 
the standard in Bavaria until 1876; in that year the mark of the Reich was 
adopted, having a value of about twenty-four cents. Frequent fluctuations 
from these values render it difficult to give the exact value of the total sum. 
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DONATIONS OF THE LuDWiG-MISSIONSVEREIN 


Total Donations to the Total Donations to the 
Year | Donations United States Year | Donations United States 
DAA eA betta. 33,730. gulden|} 1881 | 310,241.74 | 39,378. marks 
1845 | 107,990.13 | 40,492.40 gulden|| 1882 | 318,244.36 | 50,193.95 marks 
1846 | 85,770.30 | 52,733.20 gulden|| 1883 | 355,930.89 | 46,070. marks 
1847 | 87,061.59 | 54,935.62 gulden|| 1884 | 444,741.37 | 39,003. marks 
1848 | 79,241.17 | 53,818.51 gulden|| 1885 | 378,135.28 | 37,050. marks 
1849 | 74,920.45 | 48,002.49 gulden|| 1886 | 407,205.03 | 38,440. marks 
1850 | 74,975.44 | 53,386.30 gulden|| 1887 | 424,596.09 | 41,060. marks 
1851 | 87,391.37 | 70,975.50 gulden|| 1888 | 402,441.34 | 39,550. marks 
1852 | 122,423.02 | 56,600. gulden|| 1889 | 435,353.30 | 42,954. marks 
1853 | 106,687.32 | 61,300. gulden|| 1890 | 493,812.85 | 42,500. marks 
1854 | 96,875.28 | 51,950. gulden|| 1891 | 398,268.21 | 42,250. marks 
1855 | 97,201.09 | 47,000. gulden|| 1892 | 458,325.87 | 47,858. marks 
1856 | 85,082.36 | 45,954.84 gulden|| 1893 | 425,661.16 | 42,781. marks 
1857 | 89,111.33 | 49,091.42 gulden|| 1894 | 468,946.17 | 38,200. marks 
1858 | 110,154.43 | 58,310. gulden|| 1895 | 482,207.35 | 38,830. marks 
1859 | 127,723.29 | 56,408. gulden|| 1896 | 473,780.92 | 41,200. marks 
1860 | 74,870.59 | 31,340. gulden|| 1897 | 495,272.47 | 42,110. marks 
1861 | 116,809.34 | 50,180. gulden|} 1898 | 542,458.69 | 42,850. marks 
1862 | 79,940.52 | 38,500. gulden|| 1899 | 490,821.89 | 34,695. marks 
1863 | 142,265.13 | 52,181.75 gulden|} 1900 | 418,454.96 | 50,440. marks 
1864 | 128,836.57 | 41,055. gulden|| 1901 | 630,191.16 | 42,250. marks 
1865 | 118,484.59 | 29,809. gulden|} 1902 | 569,505.37 | 32,600. marks 
1866 | 116,824. 28,696.66 gulden|} 1903 | 488,474.05 | 26,160. marks 
1867 | 110,945.12 | 32,312. gulden|| 1904 | 468,300.91 | 25,280. marks 
1868 | 118,172.16 | 26,471.50 gulden|| 1905 | 532,550.48 | 29,440. marks 
| 1869 | 104,816.25 | 31,211.62 gulden|| 1906 | 494,123.18 | 27,970. marks 
1870 | 99,350.58 | 28,999.42 gulden|| 1907 | 438,584.27 | 21,440. marks 
1871 | 106,242.38 | 23,687.30 gulden|| 1908 | 420,445.96 | 21,170. marks 
1872 | 108,463.16 | 24,051.42 gulden|| 1909 | 391,678.61 | 21,680. marks 
1873 | 124,134.08 | 27,848.20 gulden|| 1910 | 454,419.61 | 20,730. marks 
1874 | 148,814.06 | 28,968.57 gulden|| 1911 | 460,082.57 | 14,700. marks 
1875 | 147,608.20 | 26,656.10 gulden|| 1912 | 417,117.14 | 13,900. marks 
1876 | 225,153.58 | 34,326.59 marks |} 1913 | 503,223.18 | 11,900. marks 
1877 | 244,522.13 | 51,250.86 marks || 1914 | 403,887.84 | 8,800. marks 
1878 | 246,420.84 | 43,224.50 marks]! 1915 | 337,971.91 | 2,200. marks 
1879 | 223,832.11 | 44,175.93 marks || 1916 | 409,888.08 200. marks 
1880 | 254,263.72 | 50,170.43 marks 
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That it was so intended can be gathered from a letter published 
in the Annalen of 1855. In this letter Father Boniface Wimmer 
supported his plea for more priests with the opinion, that ‘‘here, 
here if anywhere, the destiny of the Catholic Church, yea of the 
whole world, will be decided.’”’ He continues: 


The Old World went to ruin under the crushing march of the 
Old Germans. The Anglo-Germanic race will also subjugate the 
whole New World, and from its central position will then domi- 
nate Asia in the East and Europe in the West. You do not 
understand the power of Liberty, a liberty which gives free scope 
to every man and thereby calls forth a most active spirit of 
emulation. Although the young Eagle of the free Union has 
hardly begun his practice-flights, he is already soaring supremely 
from one ocean to the other. When he has grown up and has 
become experienced in combat, who will then be able to conquer 
him. 

Is it therefore indifferent which principles become dominant 
here, which spirit will animate the masses and react upon 
Europe and Asia? Do not the American missionaries of error 
continually come in contact with and oppose the Catholic 
missionaries? What will happen if those fanatics obtain the 
control of the Government?? 


Helping the German Catholics was thus not considered merely 
a benefit for them, it was considered an assistance to the whole 
Church in the United States. The great majority of Catholics in 
the United States was composed of immigrants. There was never 
any question as to the necessity of preserving them in the Faith, 
and as to the importance of this for the Church. Views differed, 
however, as to the measures to be employed. There were some, 
even bishops, who thought it important that all immigrants be 
anglicized at once, in order to bring about unity of sentiment and 
purpose.‘ This would have been an easy solution of an intricate 
problem, if it could have been carried out. The men who advocated 
this solution were sincere in their efforts to help the immigrants. 
Others, less sincere, were carried away by a hypernational spirit, 


2 Ann, XVI (1848), 293-307. 

3 Shaughnessy, Gerald, S.M., Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? (New 
York, 1925), 222. 

4 Ann, XXVI (1858), 292. 
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the original sin of the Reformation period, and thereby caused 
deep cleavages in the Church.* 

The Faith could not be preserved in the immigrant, speaking 
any other language than English, by forcing English upon him. 
No matter what the reasons for emigration from their native 
country may have been, the immigrants to our shores were 
attached to their native land by many bonds. While they con- 
sidered America their adopted country and were willing to give 
even their lives for the defence of their new home, it was not an 
easy matter to abandon their mother-tongue and their native 
customs. Undue interference made them antagonistic. That was 
true not only of the immigrants in general, but also of the Catholic 
immigrants, because antagonism against the Church was often 
combined with antagonism against their native group. There was 
then a danger that this opposition would be interpretated not so 
much as directed against the Church but rather against their 
nationality, if the urge for anglicizing were carried to extremes in 
the Church. There was reason to fear, that the immigrants would 
be thrown into closer union with their national groups, which could 
easily result disastrously for the German immigrants, because the 
German leaders were frequently radical and irreligious Forty- 
eighters. An account in the Annalen of 1855 gives a picture of 
these conditions: 


A great change has recently occurred in the sentiments and 
ideals of the American Germans. When Franz Loher wrote his 
Geschichte und Zusténde der Deutschen in Amerika, here in Cin- 
cinnati seven years ago, and when amongst other things he 
revealed the plans and purposes of the United Sons of America, 
organized after the manner of Freemasonic lodges, which are 
called Know Nothings, he pointed out that violent attacks 
against the Germans would be made by this secret society, and 
he advised them to look about for suitable means of self-defense. 
At that time such fears were considered unfounded, and the 
opinion prevailed that the Germans would best merge with the 
English-Americans as soon as possible. Certain leaders even 
claimed that the Germans should aspire to nothing more than 
to be “racial humus,” so that might and liberty could blossom 
the more splendidly. These leaders now sing another song. In 
Cincinnati it would now hardly be possible to find even a small 


5 ALMV, Indianapolis. May 14, 1854; March 6, 1859; February 6, 1860. 
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group, who would be willing to sacrifice their German ways, 
their language and their customs. Loudly and widely they now 
proclaim that the Germans should unite energetically, and 
should defend their full citizens’ rights, if need be by force. 
They are even considering the plan to draw the Germans to- 
gether into a western Territory and thus lay the foundation for 
a German-American State, a plan that will however not be 
realized so easily. 

This turn of mind was brought about in part by the many 
educated Germans who arrived during the past years and whose 
ideas of happiness and liberty sank considerably, when they 
found themselves among these prosaic, avaricious and intolerant 
Americans. In part the Know Nothings themselves have torn 
the blind from the eyes of the Germans and have openly shown, 
that they consider them as nothing but the obedient laborers 
and mouth-pieces of the ruling Yankees. The Know Nothings 
now appear with open visor and stir up hatred against Germans 
and Catholics, hoping that it will cause open acts of violence. 
Their plan is, to drive the Germans back with bloody heads 
wherever they are beginning to awake to their citizenship, thus 
to intimidate them, and then to force through a new and aug- 
mented edition of the infamous laws against foreigners, which 
were once wrecked against the intelligence and common sense of 
Jefferson and his friends. Every immigrant is to be treated like 
a new-born babe. Just as the child comes of age only when he 
is twenty-one years old, so the immigrant is to receive his 
citizenship only after a residence in the United States of twenty- 
one years. The most fanatic Know Nothings even expect to see 
a law passed that will forbid the immigrants from ever receiving 
citizenship. Every immigrant is to be excluded from all public 
offices; he is not to be allowed to be a lawyer, a clergyman, or 
even an Official of the railroads, the banks and the insurance 
companies. The further plans of the Know Nothings contemplate 
to hinder the immigrants from having larger parcels of land or 
from starting larger trading companies or erecting factories; 
and, as far as possible, they want to stop immigration entirely. 
It is clear, that the success of these plans would undermine the 
prosperity of the United States, which is largely due to immigra- 
tion, and would especially set education in this country back 
decades. We do not fear that the Know Nothings will have 
permanent success in carrying out their ideas, but they are able 
to bring about a series of most odious and bloody occurrences, 
as in Cincinnati last April 3... . 

The bitter hatred against immigrants is not well motivated, 
for if the Know Nothings have not yet obtained everything they 
demand in law they have it in fact. They constantly ery out 
that only Americans should rule America; but that is really the 
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case. The number of Germans who have attained to office is 
insignificant in comparison with the five million German Ameri- 
can residents. Rather than let one of them become only a police- 
man, the office is given to any public scamp or vagabond, even 
if he had made the streets unsafe with knife and pistol. 

The success of the Nativists and Know Nothings is grounded 
in a deeper reason; it is the unequivocal aversion of the native 
American to the immigrant who wants to be more than their 
humble farmer and drudge. Their hatred is directed especially 
against the Germans who openly oppose the frosty and hypo- 
critical Yankeeism. Every success obtained by Germans in this 
country increases the aversion. If the Germans here have 
gained courage and self-reliance by their firm stand on April 3, 
the Know Nothings gained many recruits during the next week, 
who formerly were possessed of the same spirit, but now have 
the secret signs by which they recognize one another and can 
thus act more effectively. It is part of the cunning policy of the 
Know Nothings to incite street-brawls and deeds of violence in 
all cities, so that, in the excitement, they can propose laws to 
subjugate all foreigners. They may therefore force their laws 
against foreigners through the next session of Congress. By 
this law all foreigners would be deprived of their citizenship. 
This is possible because the Know Nothings and their friends 
occupy all public offices from the lowest to the highest. It will 
be settled by the presidential election in November of 1856. 
The Germans claim that their rights have been secured to them 
by the Constitution and cannot be taken away by an act of 
Congress, and that they will offer their lives for the Constitution. 
We doubt, however, whether the efforts of our countrymen can 
nullify the plan of the Know Nothings. The inevitable effect of 
success would be that the Germans, who would then become real 
pariahs and would be thrown on their own resources, would 
unite the more closely and would hold their own language and 
customs the more sacred. 

While the Germans are thus preparing for the open and secret 
war started against them by the Know Nothings, they are also 
thinking of placing new stars on the American flag. A German- 
American State! That is now the wonderful dream of many. 
They are thinking of Kansas.° 


That this German solidarity grew around the radical Germans, 
is vouched for by the editor of the Annalen in a note appended to 
this report. He writes: 


As nine out of every ten letters from America assure us, the 


6 Ann, XXIII (1855), 477-478, Nachrichten. 
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movement of the Know Nothings and Nativists was brought 
about principally by the dissolute atheistic and socialistic 
haranguing of the German deserters, who took possession of part 
of the very neglected and unprecedentedly vulgar German press, 
decried Americans as pedants, slaves of the law, low-minded, 
devotees and hypocrites, money Jews, etc., and in the meantime 
they filled the saloons and, in short, gave scandal in every way 
in a country where the mutual moral and religious control draws 
such firm bands about society. They also fought and brawled 
amongst themselves and coarsely infringed on the good American 
custom of respect for womanhood. It had long been prophesied 
to them, that their actions would one day call down upon them 
a terrible vengeance, a general protest and indignation, and that 
all Germans would have to suffer for it. That has occurred only 
too soon. The wrongs of these German deserters and socialists, 
who did so much harm in Germany, have now brought this 
trouble to their German countrymen in America.’ 


This was the danger to many German Catholics in the United 
States. They considered the attacks of the Know Nothings 
directed specially against themselves as Germans. Then they came 
under the control of such radical leaders, who weaned them from 
their attachment to the Church. To keep them in touch with the 
Church it was necessary to help them practice their Religion in 
their own language and with their own customs until they would 
become accustomed to the ways of their new country. That is 
what the Ludwig-Missionsverein did by its help to the German 
missionaries. 

This help was not intended as a hindrance to the Church in the 
United States, as can be seen from the results. For, the institutions 
that were started as German or for the Germans are now strongly 
entrenched in the life of the Church in the United States, and have 
brought a healthy influence into our national life. The preservation 
of the Faith in the German immigrants has brought greater glory 
to the Church. 

A pit into which many German and Irish immigrants fell was 
trusteeism. This form of laicism wrought havoc in many places. 
An illuminating sketch is drawn in the Annalen: 


Since the Know Nothings were elected to the State assemblies, 
they are no longer satisfied with their attacks and outrages 


7 Ann, XXIII (1855), 474-475, note, Nachrichten; cf. Williams, Michael, 
The Shadow of the Pope (New York, 1932), 51-112. 
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against Catholics and the Catholic Church. As in Turin and 
Madrid, these modern Freemasons carry their intolerance into 
the legislation. The question of church property, as is known, 
constitutes one of the most important questions for the future 
of Catholicism in the Union. There is, of course, no question of 
confiscation in America; such procedures are carried on only in 
the modern monarchies of Europe. There is question, however, 
of taking the administration of property from the hands of the 
bishops and placing it in the hands of the laity; and the enemies 
of the Church boast that by this means they will convert the 
Catholics into true Presbyterians. According to the Protestant 
spirit of American legislation, all buildings that are in the service 
of any cult must be the property of all members of that cult and 
must be administered by a committee of trustees elected for 
that purpose. In general the Catholics submitted to that law; 
but the dangers soon became apparent. Such trustees attempted 
to interfere with the spiritual matters of the Church, to make 
demands regarding the appointment of their pastors and even 
of bishops, they brought churches into debt by careless expendi- 
tures and criminal squandering. Deplorable disorders were the 
result of these conditions, especially in Philadelphia, where the 
bishop found his death in sorrow over the difficulties that were 
continually brought against him. The Catholic Religion could 
not possibly exist with such a revolutionary organization and 
already in the first Council of Baltimore, 1829, the Fathers 
declared in their fifth and sixth decrees: ‘Since the trustees 
have often abused the rights granted to them by State laws, 
the Council expresses the wish, that the bishops consent to the 
erection or consecration of a church only on the condition that 
the property rights have been transferred to the bishop himself 
by document and in legal form. Since, moreover, laymen have 
arrogated to themselves the right of patronage and even of 
appointment to certain churches, the Council declares these 
demands baseless and forbids them to be presented under what- 
ever form.” Since that time all Councils have confirmed these 
wise prescriptions or have further developed them, and in time 
most building committees relinquished the abuse of their rights, 
satisfied to be the instructed advisers of their pastors rather 
than their lords and masters. 

Schisms have disappeared from the rank of Catholics, the 
churches are managed better, their number has increased under 
the single and reasonable control of the bishops, and the spirit 
of piety has drawn advantage from all that the spirit of disorder 
had lost. The Know Nothings have now combined all their 
forces against this gratifying state of affairs, knowing full well 
that, if they succeeded, the progress of Religion would give place 
to inner quarrels and to a despising of the episcopal powers. In 
the legislature of the State of New York a law was passed last 
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March, which declares every religious foundation or donation 
null and void unless it be made over to a trustee corporation; it 
also greatly curtails the free administration of the bishops. A 
similar law was lately presented in the State of Pennsylvania. 
It can be foreseen that both these great States will not rest with 
this—The State of Massachusetts gave the example and has 
now appointed a committee to make inquiry concerning the 
inner management of convents.® 


If the Germans were thus incited, as were others, to assume 
powers that belonged to the Church, some of their actions may be 
condoned, even if the principle that controlled the actions can not 
be approved. It carried the possibility of real havoc. Authority 
was brushed aside, so that the rebels could do as they pleased. 
The Ludwig-Missionsverein always sided with the Church and did 
all it could to hinder such usurpation of power. Father Weninger, 
the priest who received most help from the Society for his work, 
was active in putting down this assumption of authority, as has 
been seen in the case of the St. Louis Church schism of Buffalo. 
Soon after the establishment of the Society the central council 
decided that donations would not be sent to individuals, unless 
the approbation of the bishop accompanied the petition.* In the 
case of religious communities, this permission was presumed only 
after the establishment had been approved by the bishop.1° The 
priests who requested help to go to the United States, first had to 
show the dimissorial letters of their own bishops and the acceptance 
by a bishop in the United States before any assistance would be 
given. The archives abound with such testimonials. Thus the 
Society led the German Catholics whom they assisted to respect 
the authority of the bishops, and helped to gain and preserve the 
unity in the Church. 

Through the schools also the Ludwig-Missionsverein assisted 
the Church in the United States. As late as 1899 the editor of the 
Annalen reported: ‘“From America, the continent that was specially 
in mind when our Society was formed, many urgent pleas were 
received to help build and support Catholic parish schools, in order 


8 Ann, XXIII (1855), 276-278. 
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to counteract the influence of the State schools which have no 
Religion.” The struggle for the schools was described, in 1855, 
by the Redemptorist Father Ruland, when he wrote: 


What makes the collection of this money [for the schools] very 
difficult is the circumstance, that nothing need be paid in the 
public or State schools, while the contrary is true in the Catholic 
schools. The public schools, from which all religious instruction 
is banned and in which only secular branches are taught, but 
which for that very reason cannot be attended by Catholic 
children and which are moreover nurseries of indifferentism and 
immorality, because snares are often laid for the Faith of the 
children by bigoted Protestant teachers, despite the exclusion of 
all religious instruction,—these public schools, to which, as a rule, 
no Catholic child can be sent with a good conscience, are sup- 
ported by the State through property taxes, while the Catholic 
schools must be kept by the contributions of the parishes and 
principally by school-money. There is no great difficulty in 
raising this money from the Germans, because they were accus- 
tomed to pay school-money in their own country, but it is differ- 
ent among the Irish, because they had never become accustomed 
to it. But they soon accustom themselves to it. In all parts of 
the country Catholic schools are beginning to flourish. Only a 
few years ago hardly any one bothered about them, except the 
Germans; now they receive the greatest attention and encourage- 
ment from bishops and priests—at least by most of them. Very 
much has been done in this regard during the last three or four 
years. Much, infinitely much, remains to be done; but at last— 
God be praised—the realization has come, how absolutely neces- 
sary it is to have Catholic schools and how much was lost by the 
former system of sending children to the public schools, and 
then giving a meager instruction on the catechism to those who 
were willing to attend the Sunday schools. It has been realized 
what this system would lead to—and with this realization very 
much has been gained. More must be expected from the future. 
—Last year there was much ado about the schools in several 
States. The Catholics demanded (among others also the Catho- 
lics here in Baltimore, principally the Germans), that they 
should either be freed entirely from the duty of paying school- 
taxes, because it is unjust to compel them to contribute for the 
instruction in schools (public schools), which their children can 
not in conscience attend; or if that were not satisfactory, that 
the Catholic schools receive an equitable portion of the school- 
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taxes. This just demand aroused the greatest dissatisfaction 
and even violent opposition on the part of Protestants, who saw 
therein the attempt on our part to destroy the public schools, 
which are merely sources and nurseries for Protestantism. When 
the Catholics perceived the outcry of the Protestants and noticed 
the opposition to their just demands, they dropped the matter 
for the time, satisfied that they were at least permitted, even 
though it be with double cost, to give a purely Catholic education 
in Catholic schools. This, by the way, may serve as an example 
how the word “liberty” is construed in ‘free America.’”’ The 
past has furnished such examples by the dozen, I might say by 
the hundred,—a subject which I do not care to treat at present, 
but to which I shall probably refer in the future. With regard to 
the schools I say only in general, that sooner or later, as some 
time ago in England and France, this question will lead to a 
long fight between the Church and the State, which is heathen 
ex professo, or shall I say between the Church and Protestantism, 
which shields itself behind the State. It can already be noticed, 
that the State is claiming more and more rights in the education 
of youth, and is trying to take this right from the family, in 
order to attain its purpose more surely, namely to take the child 
from the Church through the family. Up to the present everyone 
was free to open schools independently of the State; parents 
could send their children to any school or to none at all, nobody 
hindered them; and this is still the case. But I think that the 
time is not far distant, when, first in this, then in another State, 
the freedom to open schools will be curtailed and that an effort 
will be made to put the schools under the control of the State 
and to introduce compulsory education in public schools. I 
believe that this will come to pass in a few years. Protestantism 
must follow this course if it wants to conserve its growth. 
Although the State protests against the Church almost every- 
where and at all times, it will not close its ears to the suggestions 
of Protestantism, even if it affirms solemnly that it has absolutely 
nothing to do with the Religion of the children and that, as far 
as it is concerned, all religious denominations are alike.” 


Because of these difficulties the Catholic parishes needed help 
for their schools. Most of the money sent from Munich was given 
on the plea of help needed for the schools. Large sums of money 
were given to the teaching communities, principally to the Notre 
Dame Sisters, the Benedictine Sisters, the Dominican Sisters and 
the Ursulines. 
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It was not expected that the schools would keep the children 
German, but that they would keep them Catholic. Even the 
enthusiastic supporter of the German missionaries in the United 
States, Father Miller, acknowledged this in one of his reports.'* 
The process of assimilation was slow but certain. Father Burns 
expresses this well in his description of the work in the schools. 
Amongst other things he says: 


When Governor Seward, in the year 1840, declared himself as 
in favor, not only of the support of denominational schools by 
the state but also of the policy of providing children of foreign 
nationalities with teachers who were of the same language and 
religious beliefs as their own, he expressed, at the same time, 
his conviction that this policy was best adapted to prepare them 
for their life and responsibilities as American citizens. It was a 
view diametrically opposed to that prevailing generally among 
American-born citizens of the country. . 

The Church has seen to it that the children of Catholic immi- 
grants speaking a foreign language, have been provided with 
teachers who were of the same faith and could speak the same 
tongue. And the result has been, unquestionably, such as the 
great statesman anticipated. The process of assimilation has 
gone on quietly, smoothly, rapidly. There has been no friction, 
no reaction. —The movement has proceeded along the lines of 
natural growth. Schools which began with practically all the 
teaching in a foreign language have become, after one generation 
or two at most, schools in which practically all the teaching is 
done in English... . 

This process of assimilation has had its complete exemplifica- 
tion in the German immigrant and his descendants." 


The schools have thus made Americans of the German immi- 
grants, have helped them keep their Faith, have assisted in creat- 
ing that spirit of solidarity that now binds the Catholics in the 
United States. The Ludwig-Missionsverein was not the least factor 
in promoting this purpose. 

If there were question here of the relationship between the 
German Catholics, instead of the Ludwig-Missionsverein, and the 
Church in the United States, much would have to be added to this 
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discussion. As matters stand, the main points of contact have been 
touched upon. 

There remains the relationship that was not concerned directly 
with the German Catholics, but was more directly missionary 
in spirit. The help extended by the Ludwig-Missionsverein to the 
Indians and Negroes in the United States was important, not so 
much on account of large sums expended as for the benefit accruing 
to the Church, which could not expend all the necessary forces in 
this work because of the needs of the immigrants and the diversified 
claims of a rapidly growing community. 

The Church expected lasting results of her work for the Indians 
only through the schools. The generation growing up had to be 
weaned from the heathen practices and had to confirmed in the 
practices of the Catholic Faith. This could be done only in the 
schools. Influential forces in the Government opposed this work. 
Since the Republican Party was in control during the greater part 
of this period, it was blamed for much of this legislation against 
the work of the Church among the Indians. 

To understand this, it is necessary to draw a rapid sketch. In 
1863 Bishop Luers of Fort Wayne said in a letter to Munich: “In 
general the Americans are noble, kind and friendly towards us.””* 
This was not denied by any of the bishops and priests. But many 
thought, with Abbot Wimmer, that the Republican Party, under 
the influence of the Methodists and of many radical Forty-eighters, 
had brought on the Civil War, in order to ruin the Democratic 
Party in the North, to which many Catholics belonged, and then 
to attack the Church. He asserted that they were not successful 
in their designs solely because the general public opinion was 
against them.1¢ 

In his report of 1861, Father Weninger agreed with this state- 
ment by saying: ‘“The men of the South are by far not as fanatical 
as the greater part of the Republican Party. . . . Im the front 
rows of the Republican Party are many of the irreligious German 
Forty-eighters.”” He asserted that their slogan was: No Slavery 
and no Popery. He added: ‘‘What can we then expect if the South 
is subjugated? Despite this the Republicans are correct as far as 
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the war is concerned.’’"” He confirmed his statement with a quota- 
tion from a New York newspaper: ‘‘America suffers of two evils, 
slavery in the South and the propagation of the Catholic Church 
in the North. As soon as we have exterminated the nuisance in 
the South, we will also begin to drive out the other nuisance.’ 
Yet Weninger did not hesitate to comment on the second election 
of Lincoln as follows: ‘God allowed it, and I do not fear to add 
that I think it is for the welfare of the country and for an early 
finish of the unhappy war.’’?® 

When Lincoln had been murdered, Weninger asserted that the 
Presbyterians and Methodists had tried to incite him against the 
Catholic Church and to induce him to make the Protestant the 
official church of the country, but had failed. He said, that they 
tried this again with President Johnson, but that they failed even 
more miserably. According to Weninger, they would next try to 
force the issue against Catholics by legislation in school matters.?° 

Such legislation concerning the schools was really introduced, 
and it was carried over to the Indian schools. President Grant’s 
“Indian Peace Policy,” of 1870, inaugurated an era of govern- 
mental hostility to Catholic Indian schools. By it the Indian 
schools were divided among the various religious denominations, 
without regard to the religious affiliation of the majority of Indians 
in a given group. The Protestants were given control of schools 
entirely out of proportion with the number of Protestant Indians. 
Thus eighty thousand Catholic Indians were put under Protestant 
domination. On this account Archbishop Bayley of Baltimore 
organized a Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, in 1874, to combat 
hostile legislation and unfair discrimination. The Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, in 1884, completed the organization of the 
Bureau. It induced the Government, in 1877, to inaugurate the 
Contract School System, under which forty-three boarding and 
seventeen day schools were established for Catholic Indians by 
1890, with Government allowances of more than $300,000. This 
aroused such a storm of bigoted hostility, that, in 1896, Congress 
announced as its settled policy, to give no appropriation for educa- 
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tion in any sectarian school. In the year 1900 appropriations were 
accordingly at an end. 

The work among the Indians was thus consigned to the charity 
of the Catholics in the United States. Help was given in the 
annual collection and by individual contributions. The Ludwig- 
Missionsverein assisted by its alms to individual missionaries, as 
has been seen, and by sending money to the Bureau of Catholic 
Indian Missions to help it carry on its work. 

The work among the Negroes by German Benedictines, Jesuits, 
Holy Ghost Fathers and others has been described. Frequent alms 
were sent to them from Munich to help lighten the burden. At the 
same time, the important role played by Father Weninger in 
bringing about the annual collection for Indians and Negroes must 
not be overlooked, since his principal source of help came from the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein. 

If this interest in the work of the Catholic Church in the United 
States by the Ludwig-Missionsverein be kept in mind, the words 
of Father Joseph Stephan, then chaplain in the United States army, 
to Bishop Luers of Fort Wayne will be found applicable to all the 
years of the Society: 


I know that you are undergoing great hardships in trying to 
complete the building of churches, schools and rectories, and to 
help in those places where little has yet been done. You can be 
grateful to the generous central councils at Vienna and Munich, 
who have assisted you so generously. I am firmly convinced, 
that these societies will be for you the two angels on the Ark 
of the Covenant, and that your needs will be brought to the right 
place, as was Tobias by the angel, through the intercession of 
St. Boniface, the Apostle of the Germans.” 


Knowing this, it will cause no surprise to find that the very last 
item, in the last number of the Munich Annalen,?* when the World 
War hindered reliable information from coming directly to Ger- 
many about the United States, was a note taken from the Annalen 
of Einsiedeln, giving the latest statistics of the Church in the 
United States, which was no longer a beneficiary of the Society, 
but which had been the principal beneficiary of the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein during the period between 1838 and 1918. 


21 Burns, op. cit., 338-340. 
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The Franciscan Pére Marquette 


INTRODUCTION 


Occasionally the student who delves into the records of 
the past chances upon a prominent historical personage 
who has been sadly neglected or even grossly misrepre- 
sented by writers and consequently has failed to receive 
from posterity the recognition he deserves. Such a victim 
of “the strange pranks of history’ is the almost unknown 
Franciscan missionary, Father Zénobe Membré, who ac- 
companied La Salle during all three of his well known ex- 
peditions to the Father of Waters (1678-1687). 


By some La Salle has been lavishly extolled, and by 
others he has been excessively denounced; but, strange to 
say, while Father Membré has not shared in the praise 
bestowed upon his famous companion, he has, by associa- 
tion and implication, been included in the blame. And of 
these two classes of writers, it is the pronouncements of 
the latter rather than those of the former which have been 
regarded as scholarly and scientifically correct. While the 
present writer does not subscribe to the extravagant lauda- 
tions of the former, he cannot, after studying the records, 
agree fully with the adverse criticisms of the latter. In 
fact, searching for material on Father Membré, the writer 
has explored by-paths little traversed by students of La 
Salle; and he has found, as he believes, not a few facts 
which place La Salle in a more favorable light than some 
modern critics have placed him. One historian, for in- 
stance, believes, it is to La Salle’s credit that he was a close 
friend of Frontenac, while another repeatedly refers to 
the explorer as a“sycophant’”? of the renowned governor of 


1 Chapman, Charles E., “A Great Franciscan in California: Fermin Fran- 
cisco de Lasuén” in The Catholic Historical Review, July-October, 1919, 
131-155. The introductory observations of the author are applicable also to 


Father Membré. 
2 Shea, The Catholic Church in Colonial Days, 321, 330. 
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New France. Without entering into a discussion of the 
relative merits of these conflicting statements, we find, it is 
certainly in La Salle’s favor that Father Membré was his 
well-nigh constant companion and faithful friend from 1678 
to 1687. 


But that is only an incidental question. We are con- 
cerned primarily with the explorer’s chaplain and mission- 
ary companion, whom we can rightly style the Franciscan 
Pére Marquette. That we have good reasons for bestowing 
this title upon him, will be apparent from the narrative 
which follows. Suffice it to indicate here that La Salle 
continued the project of exploration which Jolliet had be- 
gun; and as the latter was accompanied by the well-known 
Jesuit missionary, Pére Marquette, so was the former, in 
his several expeditions to the Mississippi, accompanied by 
the Franciscan missionary, Pére Membré. Like Father 
Marquette, Father Membré was a man of noble character 
and a pioneer missionary of outstanding prominence; but 
unlike Father Marquette, whose name is now known to 
every school child and to whose memory numerous monu- 
ments have been erected, Father Membré is practically un- 
known. For the most part, historians have either neglected 
or misrepresented him. The more recent books of the 
ever increasing library on La Salle are paying even less 
attention to Father Membré than the earlier works. If 
they do refer to the missionary, they select such incidents 
for passing mention and tell them in such a way, that the 
portrayal of Father Membré is all but a caricature.’ 

One historian errs so far as to call Father Membré a 
Jesuit,* — a blunder which would be amusing, did it not 
show how little the missionary is known even among his- 


3 Cf., for instance, Repplier, Pére Marquette, 254; this work treats not 
only of Father Marquette, but also of the entire period of French explorations. 

“Tracy, Tercentenary History of Canada, I, 231, where it is stated that 
La Salle found at Michilimackinac “Tonty and the Jesuit priest Membré”’; 
and 232, where we are advised that ‘““Tonty and the Jesuit priest Membré 
were sent ahead” to the Taensas. 
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torians and how general is the impression that all or prac- 
tically all the missionaries of New France belonged to the 
Society of Jesus. And Thwaites, the editor of the Jesuit 
Relations, speaks of Father Membré as a “Brother.”> How 
unfairly Parkman and to some extent also Shea treat Fath- 
er Membré, we shall have occasion to point out in the 
course of our treatise. In his footnote sketch of the life 
of Father Membré,® Shea does indeed refer to the mission- 
ary in terms of praise; but he offsets this appraisal with a 
characterization which is not founded on facts and seems 
to be the result of preconceived notions. He says, for in- 
stance, that Father Membré “was not, apparently, a man 
of refined education,” as though the friars who, like Christ 
Himself, “preach to the poor and lowly” are necessarily not 
men of learning. Again he writes that the missionary’s 
“journal is often involved and obscure,” though, compared 
with other writings composed during the same period and 
under the same conditions, it is remarkable for its orderly 
arrangement and lucid presentation of facts and events. 
Again he admits but half-heartedly that Father Membré’s 
Relation ‘‘shows him to have been less prejudiced than many 
of his companions,” although there is not a single word 
indicative of prejudice in the entire narrative. Nor is the 
remark that follows, characterizing Father Membré as un- 
fitted for the Indian missions, borne out by facts; he was, 
contrariwise, no less fitted for his task than any of the 
other leading missionaries who undertook the arduous 
work of converting the American aborigines. Though he 
was the translator of Father Membré’s Relation, Shea 
failed, for some reason or other, to accord this missionary 
the place of prominence he so well deserved; and hence he 


5 Introduction of Kenton, ed., The Jesuits Relations, xlvi, where Thwaites 
refers to Father Hennepin’s “colleagues at Fort Crevecoeur’ as “Brother 
Ribourde and Membré,” adding, “but their mission closed with the Iro- 
quois repulse of the French from Crevecoeur, and the consequent death of 
Ribourde.” The latter statement is no less incorrect than the former. 

6 Shea, Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi, edn. of 1852, 147- 
148. 
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is responsible in no small measure for the obscure position 
to which Father Membré has been relegated. Shea’s con- 
temporary, Jared Sparks, the author of the first biography 
of La Salle in the English language, * is the only English- 
writing historian who has given the proper attention and 
credit to Father Membré. 

The French historian of the Jesuits in New France ap- 
parently did not read Father Membré’s Relation; otherwise, 
we cannot understand how he could place this missionary 
in a category of friars who by their writings, as he says, 
defamed the Jesuits. ®° Not to say anything of the other 
friars mentioned, we find that Father Membré, speaking of 
the Jesuits in his narrative, does so only in words of sincere 
gratitude for the hospitality which the Jesuit missionaries 
extended to him at their mission of St. Francis Xavier, 
near present Green Bay, Wisconsin. But Rochemonteix, no— 
doubt, has Father Christian Le Clerceq’s printed work in 
mind, a work of which Father Membré’s Relation forms a 
part; and he holds the author responsible for everything 
that the work contains, though Shea is convinced that the 
cbjectionable parts came not from the pen of that mission- 
ary and assigns his reasons—valid reasons they are—for 
so thinking. 

Unfortunately the truthfulness of Father Membré’s nar- 
ratives was unjustly questioned from the very beginning; 
they were attacked by La Barre, the Abbé Tronson and 
iberville. The work in which the first narratives of Fa- 
ther Membré were given to the public (Le Clereq’s First 
Establishment of the Faith, published in two volumes at 
Paris in 1691) was not only historica] but also controver- 
sial in character; and it was, to a great extent at least, 
suppressed shortly after its appearance. Then Father 
Membré’s Relation was plagiarized and presented as Fa- 
ther Hennepin’s account of his pretended prior journey to 


7 Sparks, Life of Cavelier de La Salle, vol. XI of The Library of American 
Biography. 


8 Rochemonteix, Camille de, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle-France, II, 91. 
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the mouth of the Mississippi, in the second work which 
appeared under that missionary’s name in 1697. ° The 
works of Le Clercq and Hennepin, in the form in which they 
were published, have done more harm to the Franciscans 
than to the Jesuits. The false impressions they created still 
persist; and, meantime, good Father Membré’s narrative 
has been hidden away in the former and presented in a 
garbled form in the latter. 

True, the other Franciscan missionaries of New France, 
no less than Father Membré, have not received just recogni- 
tion in most English histories and many French histories 
of the French colonies and explorations in North America. 
Writes the Canadian historian Kingsford: ‘The country 
[Canada] owes the order [the Franciscan order] a debt of 
gratitude, which history has only imperfectly paid; any 
mention of their name has been merely perfunctory with- 
cut acknowledgement or sympathy.’® The same is even 
more true of the United States; for many of the Francis- 
can missionaries of New France labored in territories which 
are now parts of the United States. And that is particular- 
ly true of Father Membré whose entire career in the New 
World, except for a few years on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence, was spent within the confines of the United States. 

Father Zénobe Membré was, indeed, one of our leading 
pioneer missionaries. He was heroic and noble-minded, yet 
witnhal gentle and amiable; peace-loving, but no less truth- 


® Thwaites, ed., Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 188-207. In Vol. II, p. 
371, it is expressly claimed that what is given as Father Membré’s Relation 
in Le Clercq’s work is Father Hennepin’s account of his impossible voyage 
down the Mississippi. We do not say that Father Hennepin is the author of 
this statement nor the perpetrator of the plagiarism; there are indications that 
an editor, other than Father Hennepin, had a hand in what are known as 
Hennepin’s second and third works (volumes I and II of A New Discovery). 
Winsor (Cartier to Frontenac, 283) cites Dr. Poole’s opinion to the effect 
that, if Father Hennepin is the author of the above statement calling Father 
Membré’s account in Le Clercq’s work a plagiarism of his own, a defence of 
his reputation is hopeless. 


10 Quoted by Harris, Pioneers of the Cross in Canada, 34. 
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loving; a hardy and intrepid explorer who shirked no labors 
or hardships; a zealous and persevering missionary who 
was not daunted by well-nigh insuperable difficulties and 
made use of every opportunity to announce the Gospel to 
the Indians; an exact historian and faithful chronicler of 
events; a good friar and humble son of St. Francis; “after 
the Jesuits Marquette and Allouez, [one of] the first mis- 
sionaries [the other being Father La Ribourde] of Illinois, 
and worthy of a distinguished place in her annals”; the 
pioneer missionary who blazed the way for his followers 
on the banks of the lower Mississippi; and worthy in the 
end to be numbered among the glorious company of Ameri- 
can missionary martyrs. All this will be apparent from 
the life-story of Father Membré, which we have undertaken 
to relate in the following pages. What one of Canada’s 
historians suggests in speaking of La Salle, can be said with 
even greater right of Father Membré, who till now has re- 
mained practically unknown: “Others far less deserving 
have been accorded noble memorials. Why is he neglected? 
Let us erect, somewhere in Montreal, or Quebec, at Fort 
Frontenac, or in the Great West, in Chicago, in St. Louis, 
or at the delta of the Mississippi, where he planted the 
column and cross—let us erect some symbol or statue that 
shall speak his name and fame to all men who pass along.” ?” 


11 Shea, Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi, edn, of 1852, 148, 
note. 


12 Tracy, Tercentenary History of Canada, I, 255. To the above list of 
places should be added the state of Texas. 


CHAPTE Rel 


FRANCE AND NEW FRANCE 


In the middle of the seventeenth century France began 
to play a leading role among the nations of Europe; and 
during the succeeding century it continued to do so, in- 
creasingly during the first half and decreasingly during 
the second half. The Treaty of Westphalia, October 24, 
1648, brought to a close the Thirty Years’ War; but for 
eleven more years hostilities continued between France and 
Spain. When peace was finally established by the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees, November 7, 1659, Spain ceded to France 
a part of the Spanish Netherlands, namely the County of 
Artois, the southern part of Flanders. Artois thus became 
one of the old provinces of France; and at the present day 
it is nearly coextensive with the Department of Pas-de- 
Calais. 


On the death of the Spanish king in 1665, Louis XIV, the 
Grand Monarque of France, by reason of his marriage with 
Maria Teresa, Infanta of Spain, though contrary to a prev- 
ious agreement, promptly claimed all of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, which lay to the north of France, as well as Franche- 
Comté, the Spanish section of the old duchy of Burgundy, 
which was situated on the eastern border. A powerful 
French army was placed under the command of Turenne and 
sent north in 1667. In a few weeks it overran and con- 
quered Brabant and Flanders; and then it invaded Franche- 
Comté, taking possession of that territory in a campaign 
which lasted but three weeks. By the Peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, May 2, 1668, Louis XIV returned Franche-Comté to 


1]. §. Clare and M. C. Tyler, The World’s History, St. Louis, 1897, VI, 
2273 et seq.; Weiss, Lehrbuch der Weltgeschichte, V, 466, 1021, 1059; 
Bonnechose—Fling, France (The History of Nations, IX), 199-216; Claf- 
lin, Holland and Belgium (The History of Nations, XIII), 232 and 242. 
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Spain, but retained a considerable part of Brabant and 
Fianders. 

Another French invasion of Franche-Comté followed in 
1674, and after six weeks’ fighting Louis XIV became per- 
manent master of the district. It was definitely ceded to 
him in the Peace of Nymwegen (Nimuegen), August 14, 
i678. On the same occasion France’s northern boundary 
was determined so as to include what is called “French 
Flanders” and eleven towns, among them the four fortresses 
of Cambrai, Ypres, Valenciennes and St. Omer. 


Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
French Flanders was still a part of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, there was born in one of its fortified and picturesque 
towns, that of Bapaume, a child who was later to become 
one of the leading missionaries of New France — Father 
Zénebe Membré, O.F.M. Father Louis Hennepin tells us 
that Bapaume was the native town of Father Membré; ” 
but we search contemporary records in vain for anything 
regarding the missionary’s parents and youth. 

Bapaume was situated in the southern part of Artois, as 
the southern section of Flanders was called, some twelve 
miles south of Arras. With the rest of Artois, Bapaume 
became a part of France as early as 1659; and like the rest 
of “French Flanders” it has experienced in the course of 
centuries the horrors of war perhaps more frequently and 
more acutely than any other spot in the world. “French 
Flanders” may indeed be styled “the battleground of Eu- 
rope.” Besides the wars of Louis Quatorze, of which we 
have already made mention, we need but recall two bloody 
wars of the latter nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
In 1871 fierce fighting took place at Bapaume between the 
French and the Prussians; and during the World War the 
town was taken and retaken by the opposing forces. When 
the English recaptured it from the Germans in 1917, the 
Australian troops, the first to enter the town, found hardly 
any of the houses inhabitable. In 1918, during the great 


? Thwaites, Hennepin’s A New Discovery, II, 286. 
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drive on Paris before the close of the war, Bapaume again 
fell into the hands of the Germans. ° 


The Franciscan friary which we find at Bapaume in 1683, 
seems to have been there already in 1668 and earlier. Thus 
the later Father Membré must have become acquainted with 
the sons of St. Francis from early youth. During the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, the First Order of St. 
Francis, including the Obervants with their stricter branch, 
the Recollects (Récollets, in French) and the Capuchins 
and Conventuals, was very numerously represented in all 
parts of France. In 1680 the Observants had 8 provinces 
in France with 4,658 friars and 288 friaries, ‘ while the 
‘Recollects had 9 provinces and 2 custodies © with 3,106 
friars and 171 friaries—a total of 7,764 friars and 459 
houses. Add to these the 10 provinces ® of the Capuchins 
with their 5,163 friars and 287 friaries, and we discover a 
grand total of 12,927 friars and 746 friaries. This does 
not include the three provinces of Conventuals with 58 
houses, for which other statistics are not available. At 
this time, no doubt, the Sons of St. Francis constituted the 
strongest religious order of men in France. 7 

The Franciscan missionaries who went to New France 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries came from 
four of the Recollect Franciscan provinces in France. The 
province of St. Denis, in the territory north and west of 
Paris, supplied the first missionaries on the banks of the 


8 Cf. “Bapaume” in the Americana encyclopedia. 

4 Including the large and independent friary of Paris, with its 150 friars. 

5 Including the Custody of St. Nicholas in Lorraine, which was really 
under French contro] already at this time, though Lorraine was definitely 
annexed to France only in 1766; but not including the Province of Flanders 
and the Province of St. Joseph in Flanders. 

®Including the Lorraine Province but not the Walloon, Flanders and 
Savoy Provinces. The Capuchin statistics are from 1650. 

7 These figures are compiled from Holzapfel, Handbuch der Geschichte des 
Franziskanerordens, 396, 400, 420, 597, 621, and Jouve, Les Fréres Mineurs 
4 Québec, 1615-1905, 17. 
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St. Lawrence and beyond as far as the Huron country,*® 
during the years from 1615 to 1629, when they were driven 
out by the English. ® Their number was augmented by 
some missionaries from the province of the Immaculate 
Conception, which also furnished missioners for Acadia 
during the same period. Accepting the invitation of the 
Franciscans in Canada, some Jesuits joined them in 1625; 
but the missionaries of both orders were expelled by the 
English four years later. While the Jesuits were permitted 
to return in 1632, the Franciscans were excluded for the 
next forty years. When finally they were allowed to come 
back in 1670, new missioners were sent out by the province 
of St. Denis, then by the new province of St. Anthony in 
Artois and lastly by the province of Brittany. However, 
there was but one prefect for all the Franciscan missions in 


8 Rochemonteix, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle-France au XVII siecle, I, 130, 
severely criticizes Ferland for saying that the Recollects “inaugurated the 
Catholic Faith in Canada” and insists that the Jesuit missionaries in Aca- 
dia, 1611-1614, were the first missionaries of Canada. By Canada Ferland 
means, of course, the banks of the St. Lawrence; and the latter mission was 
always regarded as distinct from that of Acadia. For that matter, the Jesuits 
were not the first missionaries in Acadia either. L’abbé Aubry arrived in 
Acadia in 1604; and in 1610 Ilabbé Fleche baptized some hundred 
savages there. In Canada, that is the banks of the St. Lawrence and beyond, 
the Franciscans were the first resident missionaries, the two priests who ac- 
companied Cartier, 1535-1536, being but chaplains of that expedition. 
(Cf. Schlarman, From Quebec to New Orleans, 51, note.) As Rochmonteix 
himself records (op. cit., II, 396) Father Le Mercier, S. J., speaking of the 
return of the Franciscans, writes in his relation of 1670: ““We received them 
as the first apostles of this country.’ The tercentenary of the establishment 
of the Faith in Canada was fittingly observed in 1915. (Cf. Jouve, Le 3eme 
Centenaire de L’Etablissement de la Foi au ‘Canada, 1615-1915, Quebec, 1917, 
a book of 500 pages. 

® For the history of the early Franciscan missions in New France see Sa- 
gard, Histoire du Canada, 4 vols., first printed in 1636, reprinted by Tross, 
Paris, 1866; Le Clercq, Premier Etablissement de la Foi, 2 vols., first printed 
in 1691, translated by Shea, 1881; Le Tac, Histoire Chronologique de la 
Nouvelle France ou Canada, 1504-1632, printed for the first time from 
the manuscript of 1689 by Fischbacher, Paris, 1888. An excellent modern 
history is Jouve, Les Franciscains et le Canada L’Etablissement de la Foi, 
1651-1629, Quebec, 1915, a work of 500 pages. 
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New France; and this office was vested in the provincial 
superior of the province of St. Denis who resided at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, near Paris. *° 

One of the missionaries of whom the province of St. 
Anthony in Artois may justly be proud was Father Zénobe 
Membré. As we do not know the year of Father Membré’s 
birth, so we cannot definitely say when he entered the 
Franciscan order. After Artois had been annexed to France 
in 1659, the Recollect Franciscan friaries in the southern 
part of that county were incorporated into the French prov- 
ince of St. Denis; but in 1668 they were numerous enough 
to be formed into a new province, that of St. Anthony, al- 
though there was already a Recollect Franciscan province, 
that of St. Andrew, in northern Artois. 1 Father Membré 
may have donned the habit of St. Francis when the friaries 
of Artois were still a part of the province of St. Denis. 

In a history, written in part at least by Father Membré’s 
cousin” and confrére, Father Christian Le Clercq, we find 
the following statement: 


As I had the honor to be the first novice and first 
professed in the province [of St. Anthony in Artois] 
after its erection, so, too, I had the advantage of being 
with Father Zenobius Membré, the first chosen for the 
Canada mission. ™ 


Shea interprets these words as meaning that Father 
Membré was a companion of Father Christian Le Clercq 


10 For the history of the Franciscan missions in New France beginning 
with 1670, see, besides Le Clercq’s work, the modern writings of Fathers 
Odoric M. Jouve, O. F. M. and Hugclin Lemay, O. F. M., especially Le 
Pére Gabriel de la Ribourde, Quebec 1912, of the former and Le Pére Joseph 
Denis, 2 vols., Quebec, 1926, of the latter. 

11 Holzapfel, op. cit., 397; Lemay, op. cit., I, 119. 

12 Shea, Le Clercq’s First Establishment of the Faith, I, 20. 

13 Tbid., II, 88. Variations of Father Membré’s religious name, appearing 
in contemporary accounts, are Zenobius, Zenobie, Zenoble, Zénobe. The 
first is the Latin form, St. Zenobius being the Father's patron saint; the 
last is the usual and more correct French form. 
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also at the time he entered the Franciscan order, although 
Father C. Le Clereq associates Father Membré with himself 
only when speaking of his going to Canada. Father 
Membré may well have entered the Franciscan order before 
Father C. Le Clercq. The latter was likewise a native of 
Bapaume, having been born there, according to Shea, about 
1641. ** Since the province of St. Anthony was erected in 
1668 and Father Le Clercq was the first to be received into 
that province after its erection, he must have been 27 years 
old when he entered the novitiate—that is, if he was born 
in 1641; and he must have been ordained to the priesthood 
shortly before going to Canada in 1675. The fact that Shea 
looks upon Father Membré as a companion of Father C. Le 
Clercq on all these occasions, is no doubt the reason why he 
assigns the year 1645 as the probable date of Father 
Membré’s birth.?® 

When Shea speaks of “Flemish Recollects whom Louis 
XIV had torn from their convents in territory he had 
wrested from Spain, and forced to annex themselves to a 
French province,” and declares that “the Superiors there 
gladly sent their unsolicited recruits to Canada, and the 
Superior of their order at Quebec having no field to employ 
them in the colony, gladly assigned a large number of them 
to La Salle,”!” he does not present the true facts, but 
loses himseif in conjectures which are the result of the one- 
sided view he takes of the Franciscan missions in New 
France. The Flemish Franciscans in question belonged at 
the time of their departure for Canada to an independent 
province. It is true, these missionaries received their ap- 


14 Shea, Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, 1852 edn., 
147-8. 

15 Shea, Le Clercq’s First Establishment of the Faith, I, 6. Father Christian 
Le Clercq must be distinguished from Father Maximus Le Clercq of Lille 
(Hennepin’s A New Discovery, Il, 386), who was also a relative and confrére 
of Father Membré and followed him to Canada a year or two later, 1676 
or 1677. Winsor (Cartier to Frontenac, 310) confounds the two. 

16 Jbid., II, 128. 

17 Shea, The Catholic Church in Colonial Days, 321. 
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pointments from the Father Provincial of the province of 
St. Denis; but that was due to the fact that this superior 
was prefect of all the Franciscan missions in New France. 
Writes Father Christian Le Clercq, one of those who was 
sent: 

Our province of Saint Anthony of Padua, which 
sprang from that of St. Denis, will be eternally in- 
debted to that charitable mother for a host of favors 
conferred, but particularly for having associated it in 
the apostolic ministry in New France. 

In 1670, forty years after the first missionaries of New 
France were driven from their beloved missions, a group 
of friars of the province of St. Denis were finally allowed 
to reestablish themselves at Quebec; and Father Gabriel de 
la Ribourde, a man of great tact and prudence, was ap- 
pointed their first superior or commissary provincial. 
Others from the same province joined them during the 
following years, 1671, 1672, 1678. In 1675 the first group 
from the province of St. Anthony of Artois, among them 
Father Zénobe Membré, went out to swell their ranks; and 
during the succeeding years both provinces continued to 
supply new recruits. ? 

It was in June 1675 that Father Membré embarked for 
New France, being one of four new missionaries who had 
been selected for that field.2° The others were his confréres, 
Fathers Louis Hennepin, Christian Le Clercq and Luke 
Buisset. Father Hennepin had already served as military 
chaplain in the European wars of France; the others all 
seem to have been young priests, ordained perhaps but a 
short time before. With them was another Franciscan, 
Father Potentien Ozon, who was to visit officially the es- 
tablishments of his order in New France. 74 On the same 


18 Shea, Le Clercq’s First Establishment of the Faith, II, 88. 

19 Jouve, Le Pére Gabriel de la Ribourde, 10 et seq. 

20 Ibid., 38. 

21 Ibid.; cf. also Le Tac, Histoire Chronologique, 170, where it is stated 
that the party embarked September 25, 1675, and Father Leonard Duchesne 
is mentioned as one of the party, though he had been in Canada since late 
summer, 1672 (Jouve, La Ribourde, 20). 
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ship were M. Duchesneau (du Chesneau), newly appointed 
intendant of New France, Bishop de Laval, now ordinary 
of the newly erected bishopric of Quebec, ?* and the Sieur 
de la Salle, recently made an untitled nobleman and seignior 
of Fort Frontenac. ** After a voyage of more than two 
months this illustrious party arrived at Quebec in early 
September, 1675. 4 

Some months later Father Ozon, the visitor, returned to 
France and rendered the following account of the Francis- 
can missions in Canada: 


The Recollect religious who are at present in Canada 
number ten priests, preachers and confessors. In the 
friary at Quebec there are five priests, who perform 
the Divine Office as in the friaries of France; they 
preach at the conventual Mass on Sundays and the 
principal feasts of the year; they go to say holy Mass 
at neighboring places on feasts and Sundays; they go 
out to give missions all along the river’s banks two or 
three times a year, keeping in good order the diocese 
of Quebec, when they are so ordered to do by Monseig- 
neur the Bishop. ** 


These words describe Father Membré’s activities during 
his first year in Canada. At this time the Franciscans had, 
besides the friary at Quebec, four other establishments in 
Canada: at Fort Frontenac, situated on the northern side 
of the entrance to Lake Ontario (now Kingston), at Three 
Rivers, lying halfway between Montreal] and Quebec, at 
Isle Percée on the Gaspé peninsula in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and in Acadia. At one of these missions at 
least, Father Membré helped out for a short period; for, 
the parish register of Three Rivers reveals the fact that here 


22 Shea, Le Clercq’s First Establishment of the Faith, Il, 93. 

23 Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, 12th edn., 
1893, 89-90. : 

24 Shea, Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 93. © 

25 Quoted from Lefebvre, Histoire Chronologique de la Province des 
Récollets de Paris sous le Titre Saint-Denis, 1612-1676, Paris, 1677, Chap. 
XXII, in Lemay, Le Pére Joseph Denis, Quebec, 1926, I, 100-101. 
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on January 17, 1678 he baptized an infant born on January 
8.7 Father La Ribourde was the appointed missionary of 
Three Rivers at this time (October, 1677-February, 1688) ; 
but he seems to have been engaged temporarily in visiting 
outlying stations belonging to the governmental district of 
Three Rivers. The very next year after his arrival] in 
Canada, Father Membré also visited Beaupré. The register 
of the parish of St. Anne at Beaupré shows that he exer- 
cised the sacred ministry there in April, 1676. 2" 


Meanwhile La Salle, seignior of Fort Frontenac, had 
added to the original wooden fort of that name*® a larger 
one of stone;?? and a French and an Indian village had 
settled nearby. Two of Father Membré’s companions, 
Fathers Hennepin and Buisset, were the local missionaries, 
having succeeded Father La Ribourde in 1675, shortly after 
their arrival in Canada.°° 

At this time, however, La Salle was planning an enter- 
prise which was to take him far beyond Fort Frontenac, an 
enterprise which was to require three great exploring ex- 
peditions, in all of which Father Zénobe was to be his 
faithful chaplain and missionary companion. 


26 Jouve, La Ribourde, 40. 

27 Jouve, Le Frére Didace Pelletier, Quebec, 1910, 117. 

28 Founded by Governor Frontenac in 1672, the first missionary ap- 
pointed to this post being Father La Ribourde. Cf. the writer's ‘Father 
Gabriel de la Ribourde, O. F. M.,, The First Martyr in Illinois’ in Mid- 
America, October, 1930, 107. 

29 Parkman, La Salle, 108, writes that the old fort was “replaced,” but 
Le Clercq (Establishment of the Faith, II, 91) says the new fort “enclosed 
that built by Monsieur de Frontenac.’ The plan of La Salle’s Fort Frontenac 
is sketched in Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America, IV, 222. 

80 Parkman, La Salle, 109. 
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CHAPTER II 


PREPARING FOR THE GREAT EXPEDITION 


In the autumn of 1677 La Salle left Fort Frontenac and 
made a journey to France ! to secure the king’s approval 
for his great designs of exploration in the Mississippi val- 
ley; and by a royal patent, dated May 12, 1678, Louis XIV 
granted La Salle’s request: 


We permit you by these presents, signed with our 
hand, to labor at the discovery of the western parts of 
our aforesaid country of New France; and for the exe- 
cution of this enterprise, to build forts at such places 
as you may think necessary, and enjoy possession there- 
of etc.” 


To carry out this project, La Salle planned to build a large 
vessel which was to sail on the Upper Lakes and another 
which was to navigate the Mississippi. While in France, 
therefore, he procured the necessary iron, anchors and cord- 
age and hired a number of ship-carpenters and other arti- 
sans; and setting sail from La Rochelle, July 14, 1678, he 
took with him thirty men besides his two famous lieuten- 
ants, Henri de Tonti and La Motte de Lussiére.* Like the 
former, and even more so, Father Membré, already in Can- 


1La Salle had made a previous voyage to France in the autumn of 1674 
and after obtaining the seigniory of Fort Frontenac, had returned to Canada 
on the same ship on which Father Membré came over. Cf. Parkman, La 
Salle, 89. 

2The Patent, translated into English, is given in Cox, Journeys of La 
Salle, II, 241-243; also quoted by Parkman, op. cit., 112-113. 


8Ibid.,, 114, 116, 117. Parkman writes (p. 116, note 1): “Henri de 
Tonty signed his name in the Gallicized, and not in the original Italian form 
Tonti. Alvord, The Illinois Country, 1673-1818, 78, note 8, claims that 
the usual flourish at the end of a signature has been misread as a “y..’ Two 
signatures of Tonti are reproduced in Winsor, Narrative and Critical His- 
tory, IV, 182; and the ending of each looks for all the world like a “y.” 
Alvord’s explanation, however, is probably correct. 
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ada, was to become La Salle’s ever faithful and almost 
constant companion as well as the able and accurate chron- 
icler of the expeditions required to carry out the great 
enterprise (1679-1682). ¢ 


La Salle’s party, coming from France, disembarked at 
Quebec toward the close of September, 1678, and there it 
was augmented by some Canadians;° soon after, these men 
were sent on to Fort Frontenac, though La Salle remained 
for some time longer in Quebec. Father Hennepin, having 
come from Fort Frontenac, met him there and from his 
hands received a letter from the Father Provincial at Paris 
granting the missionary permission to accompany the pro- 
jected expedition. * Thus Father Hennepin was the first 


4 Whatever is extant of Father Membré’s Relation of the expeditions 
from 1679 to 1682, in which he took part, is contained in Le Clercq, Pre- 
mier Etablissement de la Foy (second volume) published at Paris in 1691. 
The missionary kept a journal, it seems, from the very beginning; but the first 
part exists only in the form of an abridgment made by Father Christian Le 
Clercq, pages 107-125 in Shea, Le ‘Clercq’s Establishment of the Faith, vol- 
ume IJ. Writes Father Le Clercq (ibid., 125): “I have hitherto given only a 
short abridgment of the Relation which Father Zenobius Membré gives 
us of these first commencements of this enterprise.’’ Father Membré’s Rela- 
tion, as found in Le Clercq’s work, may be described as being divided into 
the following parts: 

(a) From Quebec to Fort Crevecoeur, Sept., 1678—Feb., 1680 (pp. 108- 
125), this part being an abridgment of the original, in Le Clercq’s 
words, 

(b) Fort Crevecoeur to Mackinac, Feb., 1680—June, 1681 (pp. 129- 
157), this part being given as written by Father Membré, except 
for “a number of adventures and remarks which are not essential” 
and are omitted. 

(c) Mackinac to Fort Frontenac and to Fort Miami, June, 1681- 
Nov., 1681 (pp. 158-161), this part being omitted except for a very 
brief transitional abridgment in Le Clercq’s words. 

(d) Fort Miami to the mouth of the Mississippi and back to Fort Miami, 
November, 1681—September, 1682 (pp. 161-195), this part be- 
ing given in Father Membré’s own words—“word for word what is 
most essential in the continuation of the Relation of Father Zenobius,” 
as Le Clercq himself says (p. 160-161). 

5 Fr. Membré’s Relation abridged in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 108-9. 

6 Parkman, La Salle, 119. 
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missioner to be appointed for La Salle’s enterprise; sub- 
sequently others likewise received appointments. Writes 
Father Christian Le Clercq, in his abridgment of Father 
Membré’s narrative: 


To Fort Frontenac now proceeded Fathers Lois Hen- 
nepin, Zenobius Membré, and Melithon Watteau, all 
three missionaries of our province of Saint Anthony 
of Padua, in Artois, as well as Father Luke Buisset 
[who was already at Fort Frontenac with Father Gab- 
riel de la Ribourde], his Majesty having honored the 
Recollects with the care of the spiritual direction of 
this expedition by express orders addressed to Father 
Valentine le Roux, Commissary Provincial, and Su- 
perior of the Mission. 7 


Father Hennepin, however, with two canoemen departed 
for Fort Frontenac (present Kingston, Ontario), about 
three hundred miles from Quebec, before Fathers: Membré 
and Watteau set out. Parkman graphically describes Fa- 
ther Hennepin’s journey to Montreal, lying halfway be- 
tween Quebec and Fort Frontenac, in these words: 


With sandalled feet, a coarse gray capote, * and 
peaked hood, the cord of St. Francis about his waist, 
and a rosary and crucifix hanging at his side, the fa- 
ther set forth on his memorable journey. He carried 
with him the furniture of a portable altar, which, in 
time of need, he could strap on his back like a knap- 
sack. 


7 Fr. Membré’s Relation abridged in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 109. 

8 The habit worn by the Recollect Franciscans at this time was of a 
gray, not brown, color. In Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery of the 
Great West, 1908 edn., there is a beautiful illustration, facing 132, repre- 
senting Father Hennepin celebrating holy Mass in the woods. The friar 
sandal-shod clothed in the Franciscan habit, surplice (instead of alb) 
and chasuble, stands with back to the altar, his hand raised (slightly) in 
blessing; before him kneel two Indians and a Frenchman, the latter bearded 
like the priest, wearing a fringed leather coat and leggings, in his hands a 
broad hat; in the background an opening in the woods revealing the placid 
waters of a river or lake and a canoe beached on the bank. The original 
painting is by Howard Pyle. Father Membré may be pictured in the same 
way as Father Hennepin is here shown. 
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_He slowly made his way up the St. Lawrence, stop- 
ping here and there, where a clearing and a few log 
ouses marked the feeble beginning of a parish and a 
seigniory. The settlers, though good Catholics, were 
too few and too poor to support a priest, and hailed 
the arrival of the friar with delight. He said Mass, 
exhorted a little, as was his custom, and on one occa- 
sion baptized a child. At length, he reached Montreal.® 
We quote these words because they allude to a circum- 
stance one is apt to overlook in picturing the journeys and 
labors of these pioneer Franciscans. In the voyages be- 
tween France and Canada, in the canoe trips on the rivers 
and lakes of New France, in the journeys on foot through 
the virgin forests along the banks of the St. Lawrence, the 
Illinois and the Mississippi, they always wore their rough 
religious garb, their bare feet protected only with open 
sandals. Speaking of the Fox Indians *° and of the Illinois 
Indians *% Father Hennepin expressly remarks that they 
referred to the Franciscan missioners as “Grey Coats” and 
like themselves “Barefoot.” 


Continuing his journey from Montreal, Father Hennepin 
at length arrived at Fort Frontenac on the “day of the 
dead,” All Souls Day, November 2, 1678, at eleven o’clock 
during the night; 12 and he adds: 

Our Recollect Fathers, Gabriel de la Ribourde and 
Luke Buisset, missionaries, received me with all ex- 
pressions of joy into our house of mission, which we 
had caused to be built the year before, upon the brink 
of the Lake Ontario, near to Fort Frontenac. ** 

About a week later, November 8, 1678, La Motte with 
most of La Salle’s men reached Fort Frontenac. * Father 


® Parkman, La Salle, 118-119. 

10 Thwaites, Hennepin’s A New Discovery of a Vast Country, I, 134. 

11 [bid., 176. 

12Fr, Hennepin’s first work, Italian translation, La Descrizione della 
Luigiana in Marcellino da Civezza, Storia Universale delle Missioni Frances- 
cane, Vol. VII, Part IV, p. 8. English translation by Shea, A Description 
of Louisiana, 64. 

13 Thwaites, Hennepin’s A New Discovery, II, 72. 

14 Parkman, La Salle, 119. 
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Membré may have traveled from Quebec to the fort with 
this party, but not Father Watteau, who certainly made the 
journey later.?> Fr. Odoric-M. Jouve is of the opinion that 
both of these missionaries accompanied La Salle and Tonti, 
departing from Quebec on November 10, continuing their 
journey from Montreal on November 26, and reaching Fort 
Frontenac on December 16.1° Fathers Membré and Wat- 
teau were certainly at the fort by May 10, 1679, when 
Father Hennepin found them there. *” 

Meantime, La Motte, after tarrying at Fort Frontenac 
for but ten days, had set out with Father Hennepin and an 
advance party of sixteen men for the other extremity of 
Lake Ontario, November 18, 1678. 18 They made the voy- 
age in a small brigantine of ten tons, one of several small 
vessels with decks which had been built at Fort Frontenac 
the preceding year. *® Disembarking on December 6 at the 
mouth of the Niagara River on the eastern bank where Fort 
Niagara was later built and where now lies the town of 
Youngstown, New York, the party paddled up the river in 
canoes. At a point two leagues (five miles) from the 
mouth, where the present Lewiston stands, they began to 
build a fortified house. Father Hennepin with several 
others meanwhile pushed on and visited the Falls which 
were seven miles farther on. Though other white men had 


15 Father Melithon Watteau, while still a deacon or subdeacon, seems to 
have come to Canada in 1676 with the new commissary provincial, Father 
Potentien Ozon (Civizza, op. cit., WIII-XI, 10-11). He was ordained a 
priest at Quebec by Bishop de Laval, November 6, 1678, as is evident from 
the archives of the Archbishop of Quebec (Jouve, La Ribourde, 47, note 1). 
Hence he could not have been with La Motte’s party, which arrived at 
Fort Frontenac, November 8. 

16 Jouve, La Ribourde, 45-46. 

17 A New Discovery, I, 98. 

18 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 109-110. Parkman, La Salle, 123. Arriv- 
ing at the mouth of the Niagara they sang the Te Deum (Parkman, op. cit., 
125). 

19 Sparks, Life of La Salle, 17. Parkman, La Salle, 109 says “four ves- 
sels, of from twenty-five to forty tons had been built for the lake and river.” 
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seen the Falls before him, the detailed and fairly accurate 
description which Father Hennepin gives us in his work, 
A New Discovery,” is the earliest extant. 

La Motte’s advance party had orders not only to build a 
fort but also to conciliate the Seneca Indians of the Iroquois 
nation. Accordingly La Motte with Hennepin and some 
others made a journey of about 80 miles east to the great 
village of the Senecas, then situated near what is now the 
town of Victor, New York, southeast of Rochester, some 
distance from the southern shore of Lake Ontario. The 
place was on the way from Fort Frontenac to the Niagara 
River; but La Motte’s party had hugged the northern shore 
of the lake when they made that voyage. After a march 
of five days La Motte reached the Seneca village on the 
last day of the year, December 31, 1678. His mission, 
however, had but indifferent success, and after a short stay 
he retraced his steps to the Niagara.” 

La Salle and Tonti arrived at the Seneca village shortly 
after and were more successful. Then they continued their 
journey, being’ on the way to join La Motte’s advance party 
with men and supplies; and early in January, 1679, they 
reached the palisaded house “a little below the mountain 
ridge of Lewiston.”??, But by the carelessness of the pilot 
the vessel on which they had come was wrecked on the near- 
by lake shore, January 8,” and almost all the supplies it 
contained were lost. 7 About the same time several bark 
canoes, loaded with goods and provisions, were upset and 


20 Parkman, La Salle, 125. Pages 433-455 of Nouvelle Decouverte, 
describing Niagara Falls, are given in Italian in Civezza, Storia delle Mis- 
sioni Francescane, Vol. VII, Part IV, pp. 217-223. Repplier, Pére 
Marquette, p. 103, refers to Hennepin’s account of the Falls as written “with 
characteristic exaggeration” but Parkman, 125, note, says it is “on the 
whole very accurate." Those who read the account will agree with Park- 
man. 

21 Parkman, La Salle, 126. 

22 Tbid., 128. 

23 Le ‘Clercq’s Establishment, II, 112 and note. 

24 Parkman, La Salle, 129. 
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lost. 2° Thus at the very beginning of La Salle’s enterprise 
took place the first of those many shipwrecks which well- 
nigh ruined his undertaking at its every stage. 

La Motte was half-blind from an inflammation of the 
eyes, and soon returned to Fort Frontenac. La Salle, tak- 
ing charge of affairs, selected a site for the building of a 
sail-ship and another for a fort. The shipyard selected was 
at the mouth of Cayuga Creek, which flows into the Niagara 
River about five miles above the Falls. ° To this place, on 
January 22, 1679, La Salle’s men, now thirty in number, 
carried the supplies which La Motte had stored in the house 
he built near Lewiston—a distance of twelve miles, seven 
to the Falls and five more beyond. And then they com- 
menced to build the first large vessel which was to sail on 
the Upper Lakes, Father Hennepin remaining as chaplain 
of the ship-builders. 

La Salle himself, with a number of men, returned to the 
mouth of the Niagara River and there marked out the 
foundations of two block houses, leaving the men he had 
brought along to erect these buildings, subsequently named 
Fort Conti. 277 To secure new supplies in place of those 
which had been lost and to make final preparations for his 
intended expedition to the west, La Salle then journeyed 
back to Fort Frontenac, some 250 miles distant. 

In the spring, 1679, Father Hennepin likewise returned 
to Fort Frontenac; and on May 11, “I was kindly received,” 
writes the missionary, “by four missionaries of my own 


25 Sparks, Life of La Salle, 20. 


26 Parkman, La Salle, 132. Cayuga Creek discharges itself into a branch 
of the Niagara River, five miles east of the Falls. A village nearby bears 
the name La Salle. Though situated on the northern side of the river, the 
place is in the state of New York, because the river branch in question 
flows east to west at this point, that is, around Grand Island. Cf. Parkman’s 
note, ibid.) 

27 Some months later Fort Conti was burned through the carelessness of 
the sergeant in command. It stood upon the site of the later Fort Niagara 
—near present Youngstown, N. Y. (Cf. Parkman, op. cit., 134-135.) 
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order that I found there, namely Fathers Gabriel de la 
Ribourde, Luke Buisset, Zenobius Membré, and Melithon 
Watteaux.’*® Since one of these Fathers was to remain 
at the fort as chaplain and missionary, La Salle gave them 
a grant of land near the fort on May 27, 1679. *° 

Father Valentine Le Roux, the commissary provincial, 
personally came from Quebec to Fort Frontenac, July, 1679, 
to visit the missionaries who were assembled there and to 
make the necessary appointments. By the obediences which 
he gave them, 


Father Gabriel was named Superior of this new ex- 
pedition, to be accompanied by Father Louis Hennepin 
Zenobius Membré, and Melithon Watteaux; Father 
Melithon was to remain at Niagara and make it his 
mission, while Father Luke should remain in the mis- 
sion at the fort [Frontenac].*° 
All arrangements had now been made. Taking along 

the equipment needed for his large ship which had been 
building above Niagara Falls, La Salle and the four Francis- 
can missionaries who had been appointed to accompany 
him embarked from Fort Frontenac, and on July 30, 1679, 
reached the other side of Lake Ontario and the Niagara 
River. *? 

Shea’s comment on these events betrays that historian’s 
prejudice against La Salle—a prejudice which is extended 
also to the missionary friars who accompanied the explor- 
er. “Why La Salle,” writes Dr. Shea, “always had such 
an array of priests with him is a mystery.” (One would 
hardly expect such a statement from a Catholic historian.) 
After subordinating all of La Salle’s great plans and as- 
pirations of building a French empire in the Mississippi 
valley to the solitary hope of conquering certain rich mines 


28 A New Discovery, I, 98; Jouve, La Ribourde, 47. 

229A New Discovery, I, 99. 

30 Fr. Membré’s Relation, abridged in Le Clercq’s Establishment, I, 112. 
31 Parkman, op. cit., 135-136; Jouve, La Ribourde, 47. 
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supposedly in Texas (meaning the Spanish mines of Santa 
Barbara in Chihuahua), Shea adds: 

We can understand that the priests would relieve 
the expedition from suspicion, and prevent harsh meas- 
sures on the part of the Spaniards, as the priests were 
all Spanish subjects. Otherwise it is not easy to un- 
derstand why, when Frontenac was appealing for Re- 
collects to serve in the colony and be more indulgent 
spiritual guides than the Jesuits and the secular clergy, 
he should send five off to accompany an exploring expe- 
dition thousands of miles. While Canada was suffer- 
ing for want of priests, La Salle’s grand army of eleven 
men including himself and his valet sailed from Green 
Bay with three Recollect priests to minister to their 
spiritual wants. *? 

These observations misrepresent the whole situation. The 
question of the proposed conquest of the Santa Barbara 
mines will be discussed later; so also the number of men 
who accompanied La Salle from Green Bay. Here it will 
suffice to point out the other inaccuracies expressed and 
implied in Shea’s comment. Of the five Franciscans who 
had gathered at Fort Frontenac, one remained at that fort, 
another stayed at the Niagara River post, and only three 
accompanied “an exploring expedition thousands of miles.” 
And of these three two were Flemings from French Fland- 
ers (no longer part of the Spanish Netherlands), while the 
third was a born Frenchman. Nor did these three Fathers 
go along merely to minister to La Salle’s party of more than 
thirty persons (those who departed from Green Bay com- 
prising only a part) ; they were to be not merely chaplains 
to the French, but also missionaries to the Indians, as will 
be evident from the story we shall tell in the following 
pages. After the departure of Father Hennepin from Fort 
Crevecoeur to explore the upper Mississippi, Father La 
Ribourde alone remained as chaplain, Father Membré hav- 
ing been engaged already for some time in missionary work 
among the Illinois Indians. And subsequently Father La 
Ribourde joined his confrére in that work, 


32 Shea, Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana, 40. 
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The position and conduct of the Franciscans in Quebec 
is not presented by Shea in the proper light, neither in the 
passage cited nor elsewhere in his writings on the subject in 
question. After having been excluded from the missions of 
New France—the missions which they had founded—for 
forty years, the Recollect Franciscans were allowed to re- 
establish themselves on the banks of the St. Lawrence in 
1670. Father La Ribourde directed the reestablishment 
with great tact and prudence; still they met with consider- 
able difficulties in making foundations between the years 
1670 and 1679. There was no thought of returning to 
existing Indian missions in Canada, which were entirely in 
the care of the Jesuits. In fact, the latter’s missionary 
work had been greatly reduced by the Iroquois’ destruction 
of the Huron missions in 1648-1650; ** and they had but 
recently begun to establish new missions (Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mackinac, Green Bay). La Salle’s expedition to the un- 
occupied west offered the Franciscans an opportunity of 
inaugurating missions among Indians who had only oc- 
casionally been visited by missionaries or among whom no 
missioner had as yet labored. 

Going from Fort Frontenac to the Niagara River, July, 
1679, La Salle and his companions skirted the southern 
shore of Lake Ontario and stopped for several days at the 
mouth of the River of Tsonnontouans (Senecas), now called 
Irondequoit Creek, near which lay the great Seneca village; 
and while the men bartered with the Indians, writes Fa- 
ther Hennepin, 


we built a small Cabin of Barks of Trees, about half a 

League in the Woods, to perform Divine Service there- 

in without interruption, and waited till all our Men 

had done their Business. * 

After reaching the Niagara River, all lent a helping hand 
to carry the supplies they had brought, up the rocky por- 
tage around the Falls and at length reached the ship at 


88 Tracy, Tercentenary History of Canada, I, 106 et seq. 
4 Thwaites, Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 101. 
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Cayuga Creek. ** It was called the Griffin in honor of 
Governor Frontenac upon whose escutcheon was emblazoned 
a frightful imaginary monster of that name. With dif- 
ficulty the vessel was finally towed against the swift cur- 
rent of the Niagara River to the entrance into Lake Erie— 
on the east side of which now stands the city of Buffalo; and 


when it was done, we sung Te Deum, and discharged 
our Cannon and other Fire-Arms, in presence of a 
great many Iroquese. *° 


It was August 7, 1679, when the Griffin embarked from 
this point on its eventful voyage—the first large ship to 
sail on Lakes Erie, Huron and Michigan. 


35 The building of the Griffin, begun at the end of January, had practi- 
cally been completed some time in spring, before Father Hennepin’s return 
to Fort Frontenac. The latter had blessed the ship when it was launched; 
and the Te Deum was sung by the assembled company amid the discharge 
of cannon. The vessel was subsequently towed up the river Niagara for 
some distance and anchored at Black Rock. There divine service was con- 
ducted regularly on the Griffin’s deck, the people attending from the shore 
close by (Shea, Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana, 118-119). From 
spring to the end of July or the beginning of August (Shea, Hennepin’s 
Description, 89), when La Salle arrived, the vessel served as a floating fort 
for the men who were awaiting their leader. (Cf. Parkman, La Salle, 135- 
136). It did not, therefore, take six months to build the Griffin as 
Sparks says (Life of La Salle, 24). It was a sail-ship of 45 to 60 tons bur- 
den (the former figure being in Hennepin’s Description, and the latter in 
his A New Discovery). The prow was ornamented with the carved figure 
of a griffin, a mythological monster, half lion, half eagle; anl there were 
five small cannons on deck (two of brass anl three arquebuses). Cf. Sparks, 
op. cit., 24; Parkman, La Salle, 136. 

36 Thwaites, Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 107. — 


CHAPTER III 
ON THE GREAT LAKES 


A floating fort on inland seas—that is what the Griffin 
was to the amazed Indians who had never seen anything of 
the kind. When it entered Lake Erie on August 7, 1679, 
it had on board thirty-four men, including La Salle and 
Fathers La Ribourde, Hennepin and Membré. The other 
Franciscan, Father Watteau, with a small party, remained 
at the Niagara River: “Father Melithon Watteau, with a 
small party, remained at the Niagara with some laborers 
and clerks.”? This young priest was also to undertake 
missionary work among the neighboring Senecas. 


The previous spring La Salle had sent fifteen men in 
eanoes from the Niagara to Mackinac and beyond to trade 
with the Indians and to prepare the way for the Griffin by 
storing provisions at various places enroute. 2 Tonti, with 
five men, had been sent after them in the summer of 1679, 
likewise in canoes; but he was overtaken at the entrance to 
Lake Huron and there he boarded the Griffin, remaining as 
@ passenger until it reached Mackinac. 


The Griffin met fine weather on Lake Erie, crossing it 
in three days and reaching the Detroit River on August 10, 


1Fr. Membré’s Relation abridged in Le Clercq’s Establishment, Ul, 113. 
The “house at Niagara’ was probably the fort (Fort Conti) which had been 
built at the mouth of the Niagara River, though it appears that a warehouse 
had been built also at the place (Cayuga Creek) above the Falls where the 
Griffin had been constructed. Ibid., 111, we read that the fort while build- 
ing, became an object of suspicion to the Sonnontouans (Seneca) Iroquois 
in consequence of the machinations of La Salle’s enemies, ‘so that its erec- 
tion had to be suspended for a time, and he [La Salle} had to be satisfied 
with a house surrounded by palisades.” 

2 Parkman, op. cit., 114, says they were sent in autumn, 1678; but in 
Le Clercq the time is expressly designated as “spring” (II, 115) and again 
“when the ice began to melt” (II, 112). 
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1679. Father Membré was much impressed by the beauty 
and scenery of the shore line of the lakes they traversed 
and made note of the fact in his Relation. The abridgment 
of this Relation contains the following striking description : 


These lakes are full of all kinds of fish; the count 
is most finely situated, the soil temperate, being nort. 
and south, bordered by vast prairies, which terminate 
in hills full of vines, fruit trees, groves and tall woods, 
all scattered at intervals, so that one would think that 
ancient Romans, princes and nobles, would in bygone 
days have made them as many country villas. The soil 

is everywhere equally fertile. * 

Sailing up the Detroit River and passing the site of the 
present metropolis of that name, the Griffin presently 
entered a beautiful small lake which, at the suggestion of 
the Franciscan friars no doubt, ‘ was named for Sainte 
Claire (Saint Clare), the illustrious spiritual daughter of 
St. Francis, as her feast was celebrated on that day, 
August 12. 

In these parts the Griffin interrupted its voyage for a 
week and a half. The ship seems to have sailed up the St. 
Clair River and anchored near the entrance to Lake Huron, 
because contrary winds, added to the swiftness of the cur- 
ent, prevented it from sailing on at the time. The men 
went hunting and loaded the ship with a plenteous supply 
of venison. Tonti with his companions was also picked up. 
At last, on August 23,° the wind had become favorable; 
but even then a dozen men had to give added power to the 
sails by towing the ship. ® As they successfully entered 
the broad expanse of Lake Huron, the party again chanted 
the Te Deum in thanksgiving. “We sung Te Deum a second 
time,”’ writes Father Hennepin, “to return our Thanks to 


8 Fr. Membré’s Relation abridged in Le Clercq’s Establishment, I], 113— 
114. 


4Jouve, La Ribourde, 49. The lake is now known as Lake St. Clair. 
5 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 111. 


6 Hennepin’s Description in Civezza, op. cit., Vol. VII, Part IV, 24; 
Jouve, La Ribourde, 49. 
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the Almighty for our happy Navigation.” *’ The Griffin 
then skirted the eastern shore of the lake; and as it passed 
Georgian Bay, on the shores of which the Hurons once 
dwelt, Father Hennepin recalls the fact that half a century 
earlier his confréres had labored among these Indians as 
their first missionaries. ° 


On the 25th and 26th the Griffin encountered a furious 
storm, off Manitoulin Island, ‘“‘a storm as violent as could 
be met in the open sea,”’—so violent, in fact, that “our peo- 
ple lost all hope of escape.”® Everybody except the pilot, 
who never prayed, “fell upon his Knees to say his Prayers, 
and prepare himself for Death.” 1° La Salle and the Fa- 
thers made a vow to St. Anthony of Padua, “the patron of 
mariners,” promising to dedicate in his honor the first 
chapel #! they would build, and choosing this great Francis- 
can saint as the special patron and protector of their entire 
enterprise. Their prayers were heard in a manner that 
seemed miraculous; and on August 27, 1679, the Griffin 
safely reached Michilimackinac. 


7 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 111. 

8 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 112. The Franciscans founded these 
missions in 1623 and were joined by the Jesuits in 1626; both groups were 
driven out when the English occupied Quebec in 1629; later the Jesuits 
alone were allowed to return. These Huron missions were destroyed by 
the Iroquois in 1648 and 1649. 

® Fr. Membre’s Relation abridged in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 114. 

10 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I 113-114. In his Description 
(Civezza, op. cit., Vol. VII, Part IV, 26) Father Hennepin tells us in this 
connection of the regular religious exercises which were held aboard the 
Griffin: during the entire voyage, every morning and evening, all on board 
except the pilot assembled on deck and on bended knees recited some 
prayers in common and chanted some hymns of the Church; on the evening, 
however, when the storm raged they could not gather on deck. 

11 The very first chapel they built was the one erected at Fort Miami, 
now St. Joseph, Michigan. This then was St. Anthony's Chapel—unless 
the more permanent establishment at Fort Crevecoeur was-the place where 
the vow was fulfilled, The Fathers built chapels at both places, as will be 
related presently. 
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In the abridgment of Father Membré’s Relation we are 
told that the Griffin cast anchor at “Missilimakinak, which 
is north of the strait by which we go from Lake Orleans 
[Huron] to Lake Dauphin [Mich.].”? By “Missilimakinak” 
is meant here not the island now called Mackinac, but the 
point of the mainland north of the Straits of Mackinac, the 
place now known as St. Ignace. It was here that La Salle’s 
party landed; for, it was here that the French village and 
the Jesuits’ house besides two Indian villages were situated 
at the time. Father Hennepin likewise says that the two 
Indian villages each with its own church were north of the 
strait.% Lahontan’s work has a map which designates the 
exact sites of all these places. '* Parkman says the plate 
is reversed in several editions, and the value of the map is 
thus destroyed. * In Thwaites’ edition the plate is not 
reversed; but the map is very misleading at first sight, be- 
cause East is at the top. If one holds the book upside down, 
the map is placed in the usual position with North at the 
top. 7° 

Great was the astonishment on the part of the Indians 
when the Griffin appeared at the French mission and trad- 
ing center of Mackinac. Writes Parkman: 


The “Griffin” fired her cannon, and the Indians 
yelped in wonder and amazement. The adventurers 
landed in state, and marched, under arms, to the bark 
chapel of the Ottawa village, where they heard Mass. 
La Salle knelt before the altar, in a mantle of scarlet, 
bordered with gold. Soldiers, sailors, and artisans 
knelt around him,—black Jesuits, gray Recollects, 
swarthy voyageurs, and painted savages; a devout but 
motley concourse. 27 


12 Fr. Membré’s Relation abridged in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 114. 
13 Shea, Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana, 97. 

14 Thwaites, Lahontan’s Voyages to North America, I, 36. 

15 Parkman, La Salle, 140. 

16 Thwaites’ edn. of Lahontan, I, 36. 

17 Parkman, La Salle, 141. 
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Despite the welcome extended to La Salle’s party, the 
explorer’s enemies had manifestly been at work. The In- 
dians were awe-struck, indeed, but also suspicious. Most 
of the advance party of fifteen men, sent ahead in spring, 
had been seduced from La Salle’s service and were in the 
neighborhood of Mackinac, having wasted their master’s 
goods and failed to proceed to the Illinois country as they 
had been instructed. Tonti was sent after them; but he 
found it an impossible task to bring them back except a 
few.18 


Of the advance party of fifteen men, La Salle arrested 
four at St. Ignace; and Tonti succeeded in capturing only 
two more at Sault Ste. Marie, the entrance to Lake Superior 
some distance to the north.’® Leaving instructions for Tonti 
and twenty men to go south in canoes along the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan, La Salle with the rest embarked 
from St. Ignace in the Griffin on September 2 (a week 
after landing there), and sailed a distance of forty leagues 
(100 miles) to the entrance of Green Bay, and cast anchor 
off Washington Island. *° There he found a few men, mem- 
bers of the advance party of fifteen who had remained faith- 
ful to him and had gathered a goodly supply of furs which 
they had purchased from the Indians. These furs La Salle 


18 Fr. Membré’s Relation abridged in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 115. 
18 Parkman, La Salle, 141-142. 


20 Pr. Membré’s Relation abridged in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 115. 
Elsewhere the writer expressed an opinion which he now finds to be incor- 
rect. In Mid-America, Il (October, 1930), 110, he wrote that ‘Father 
Membré, as it seems, stayed with Tonti.’ He has since found explicit 
statements to the contrary in the contemporary accounts, indicating that 
Father Membré, as well as his two confréres, accompanied La Salle to Wash- 
ington Island and thence down the western side of the lake. A further 
statement, ibid., that “while at Green Bay Fathers Ribourde and Hennepin 
were no doubt guests of the Jesuit Fathers at St. Francis Xavier Mission,” 
must be corrected. The abridgment of Father Membré’s Relation says ex- 
pressly that they went only forty leagues from St. Ignace, that is to Wash- 
ington Island. The St. Francis Xavier Mission was situated not at the en- 
trance but at the head of Green Bay, some ninety miles farther, at present 
De Pere, Wisconsin, just south of the city of Green Bay. 
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put on board the Griffin; for with them and others he had 
collected on the way he wished to appease his clamoring 
creditors. He, therefore, sent the vessel, in charge of the 
pilot and five others, back to the Niagara, ordering them 
to bring her back to the head of Lake Michigan as soon as 
possible. Never again was La Salle to see the Griffin. It 
reached St. Ignace; but after entering Lake Huron it seems 
to have been driven by a storm upon a sandbank when but 
a league from the shore. The ship at any rate was wrecked 
and its entire cargo lost—a loss to La Salle of some 40,000 
livres. + Two hundred and fifty years later, official Cana- 
dian investigators examined the wreckage of a ship which 
had been lying for many years past at Mississagi Strait on 
Manitoulin Island and pointed out many good reasons for 
believing that it was whatever remained of the Griffin. ”* 

La Salle left St. Ignace September 2 and continued his 
voyage from Washington Island only on September 18. The 
long delay is explained by Father Hennepin who tells us 
that a storm of four days detained them at Washington Is- 
land. 7 After favorable weather had allowed the Griffin 
to embark on its return voyage, La Salle’s party proceeded 
in canoes south along the western shore of Lake Michigan, 
passed the sites of the modern cities of Kewaunee, Manito- 


21 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 121. A livre had about the same 
value as the modern franc, 20c; the loss in modern American money terms, 
therefore, was $8,000.00. Reducing the sum to present American money 
terms, however, mimimizes the actual loss. 

22 Mid-America, October, 1930, 110. On February 11, 1934, how- 
ever, the hull of an old vessel, some seventy-five feet long, made of massive 
hand-hewn timbers, was located under the ice at Birch Island, near Hessel, 
Mackinac County, Michigan; and according to Indian legends current in 
these parts, it was off Birch Island, one of the Cheneaux group, just north- 
east of Mackinac Island, that the Griffin sank in a storm. Because of the 
thickness of the ice, further investigations had to be postponed at the time. 
Cf. Chicago Daily Tribune, February 12, 1934. 

23 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 119. Father Hennepin (ibid., 122) 
says they left Washington Island on September 19; September 18, is the 
date given in the abridgment of Father Membré’s Relation, Le Clercq’s 
Establishment of the Faith, II, 116. 
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woc, Sheboygan, Port Washington, Milwaukee, Racine, Ken- 
osha, Chicago, skirted the southern shore and ascended the 
eastern to what is now St. Joseph, Michigan, reaching that 
place on November 1, 1679. 

The abridgment of Father Membré’s Relation does not 
recount any of the incidents that occurred on this voyage, 
though we find a detailed account in Father Hennepin’s 
works. There is something in the abridgment, however, 
which seems to be more accurate than the corresponding 
statement of Father Hennepin. According to the abridg- 
ment in question, La Salle set out from Washington Is- 
land “with our Fathers [among them Father Membré] and 
seventeen men” ;24 and so the party consisted of 21 per- 
sons. Father Hennepin 7° and the “Official Narrative” of 
this expedition 7 (which are interdependent) say it com- 
prised but 14 persons, including La Salle, in four canoes. 
That the former statement, rather than the latter, is cor- 
rect is suggested by the fact that La Salle’s party numbered 
40 persons (including Tonti and his companions, who were 
picked up at the entrance to Lake Huron) when it arrived 
at St. Ignace. Subtract from this number Tonti and the 
twenty men who were to descend to the St. Joseph along 
the eastern side of Lake Michigan as well as the pilot and 
five men who had been sent back with the Griffin, and only 
13 remain for La Salle’s party—but that figure does not 
account for the members of the advance party found at St. 
Ignace and Washington Island. If La Salle’s party com- 
prised 21 persons, this difficulty is solved. Besides, two of 
Tonti’s men deserted on the way to the mouth of the St. 
Joseph River; four men were left at Fort Miami; and two 


24 Tbid. 

25 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 122. 

26 Relation des Découvertes et des Voyages du Sieur de la Salle... 
1679, 80 et 81, translated into English by M. B. Anderson, Relation of 
the Discoveries and Voyages of Cavelier de La Salle from 1679 to 1681, 
47, 
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men were sent back to Mackinac to meet the Griffin?’ — 
and so a total of eight must again be subtracted from those 
who set out for the St. Joseph River and 34 must be left to 
continue the voyage up that river. Now according to Hen- 
nepin only 35 (14 and 21) thus set out, whereas the abridg- 
ment of Father Membré’s Relation contains the required 
total of 42 (21 and 21). Father Hennepin, in agreement, 
it is true, with his other figures, says those who continued 
the journey from Fort Miami up the St. Joseph River were 
34 in number; but he does not account for those who de- 
serted from Tonti’s ranks or stayed at Fort Miami or went 
back to Mackinac. The abridgment in question says simply 
that between 30 and 40 continued the journey—34 being the 
exact figure. Historians have hitherto followed Father 
Hennepin’s figures; but we believe those in the abridgment 
of Father Membré’s Relation are more accurate. 


Those who have seen Lake Michigan in its angry autumn 
moods can picture to themselves the dangers and hardships 
of the hardy pioneers as they paddled in frail canoes down 
the western side of the stormy lake during the months of 
September and October. All day they paddled on with only 
a handful of Indian corn to sustain their strength, during 
the greater part of the journey; and every night as they 
landed they had to carry and drag their heavily laden ca- 
noes on dry land. Oftentimes they were in danger of being 
dashed against the craggy shore. Sometimes the storms, 
which were almost ceaseless, were so furious, that they had 
to remain encamped on shore for several days at a time. 

As the very day on which they set out (September 18) 
drew to a close, a wild tempest suddenly arose when the 
canoes were but midway between Washington Island and 
the mainland, and they considered themselves fortunate in 
reaching a sandy cove. Here, while the storm continued 
to rage, they remained five days (September 19-23), living 
like the natives on Indian corn and pumpkins, besides a 


27 Parkman, La Salle, 150. This Relation is very probably a compilation, 
drawn partly from Hennepin’s first work and partly from La Salle’s letters. 
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porcupine found by the Indian hunter who accompanied La 
Salle’s party. An anxious thought must have haunted the 
leader of the expedition during these dreary days: How 
was the Griffin faring in this storm? The fact is, it was 
shipwrecked during this storm of five days or one of the 
two storms which followed, each lasting two days. In the 
Official Narrative we are told that the pilot of the Griffin 
set sail from Mackinac against the advice of Indians, and 
scarcely was the ship a quarter league from land, when 
the Savages saw it tossing frightfully, unable to make 
head against the storm, although all the sails had been 
struck; a short time after, they lost it from sight, and 
think it to have been driven upon shallows near the 

Huron Islands, where it has been buried in the sand.” 

During the first two weeks after leaving Washington Is- 
land, La Salle’s party made little progress. After the first 
storm of five days had abated, they resumed their voyage 
on the 24th of September, encountered another furious 
storm on the 25th, being forced to spend two more days 
(Sept. 26 and 27) on a bare rocky islet. On the 28th they 
paddled on all day, when at night another fierce squall 
arose, which compelled them to seek refuge on a rocky point. 
Here they were detained for two days more, during which 
time they exhausted their supply of provisions. 

On October 1, they were all day without food; but, the 
weather being favorable, they advanced about 12 leagues 
(30 miles). In the evening they came upon a Potawatomi 
village; but La Salle did not think it prudent to land at that 
place and continued until he reached a place three leagues 
farther. It was no easy task to effect a landing; in fact, 
they had to leap into the water and some of the men were 
nearly drowned. Father Hennepin took his aged superior, 
Father La Ribourde, on his shoulder and carried him out 
of the threatening undertow. 

To secure food for his famishing men, La Salle sent three 
men in a canoe back to the Potawatomi village to purchase 
food; but when they arrived, they found the village deserted. 


28 Anderson, Relation of the Discoveries, etc., 1679-1681, 47. 
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The Indians had been frightened by the strange voyagers 
passing their shore and had taken to flight. Helping them- 
selves to a supply of corn and leaving some goods in pay- 
ment, the men returned to La Salle’s camp. Meanwhile a 
band of twenty Indians from the Potawatomi village had 
approached La Salle’s party, and amicable relations were 
now established. The following morning (October 2) the 
Indians brought an additional supply of corn as well as 
venison, and the exploring party continued its voyage; but 
it did not reach the southern shore of the lake until October 
28. As they neared the head of the lake, game grew plenti- 
ful; and on the way, somewhat farther north they had 
found a deer which had lately been killed by wolves, ?° 

Landing on the 29th of October (it must have been in 
the vicinity of the present city of Gary, Indiana), they 
found wild grape vines clinging to the trees of the forest, 
bearing luscious, ripe grapes. They helped themselves to 
these grapes by cutting down the trees entwined by the 
vines; and the missionaries made a supply of Mass wine, 
which, according to Father Hennepin, lasted three months. 
Wishing to make their supply of Mass wine and altar breads 
last as long as possible, the Fathers read Mass only on 
Sundays and feast days, and then only one of their num- 
ber,.*° 

Near this vineyard of wild grapes a wandering group of 
Outagami or Fox Indians (whose usual habitat was in the 
vicinity of Green Bay) were encamped at the time; and La 
Salle’s men soon learned of their presence. During the 
night some of the younger Indians approached, and though 
challenged by the sentinel they got away with his coat, 
which he had hid under an inverted canoe. The theft was 
discovered in the morning; but, as the Indians had cut the 
coat into pieces and were unable to restore it, war seemed 
for a while inevitable. 


29Thse incidents are taken for the most part from Hennepin’s works 
and the Official Narrative. 

80 Hennepin’s Description in Civezza, op. cit., Vol. VII, Part IV, pp. 
38-39. 
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Father Hennepin, though he speaks occasionally of Fa- 
ther La Ribourde in narrating the voyage from Washing- 
ton Island, has nothing to say of Father Membré; but at 
this point in the story he indicates that the latter was a 
member of the party. “I left the two Franciscans reading 
the usual prayers,” he writes, “and went with our Men to 
exhort them to their duty.” *! They needed to be inspired 
with, courage, for they numbered but a score, while the 
enemy was 120 strong. Fortunately, through Father Hen- 
nepin’s mediation (according to his own version of the 
story), the encounter was avoided, when the older Indians 
explained matters and made good the theft with other goods. 
The following day the peace was celebrated in the usual 
Indian fashion with feasting, dancing and speeches. 


What the Indian chief had to say on this occasion of the 
three Franciscans in La Salle’s party is very interesting 
and illuminating. Writes Father Hennepin: 


The Chief Captain having taken a particular notice 
of the behaviour of the Franciscans said: “These Grey 
Coats we value very much; they go barefoot as well as 
we: They scorn our Beaver-Gowns, and refuse all other 
Presents: They carry no Arms to kill us: They flatter 
and make much of our Children, and give them Knives 
and other Toys, without expecting any Reward. Those 
amongst us who have been in Canada, tell us, That 
Onnontio *? (so they call the Governeur) loves them 
very much; and that they have quitted all to come to 
see us. Therefore, be pleas’d, Thou who art Captain 
of these Men, to leave amongst us one of these Grey 
Coats we value very much; they go barefoot as well as 
have kill’d wild Bulls,?? and make much of him.’ 


Whether the speech was given exactly as it stands or not, 
the Indians were undoubtedly impressed by the voluntary 
poverty and unmilitary character of the friars. But the 


31 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 132. 

82 An Iroquois word meaning “Great Mountain”; other tribes borrowed 
the term from the Iroquois. Parkman, 142. 

33 Meaning buffaloes. 

34 Hennepin's A New Discovery, I, 134, 
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latter were destined for other mission fields; they were not 
to go to the home of these Fox Indians, dwelling as they 
did near St. Francis Xavier Mission at Green Bay. 

The following day, being November 1, 1679, La Salle’s 
men again launched their canoes, and the same day they 
reached the mouth of the St. Joseph River. This place was 
the appointed rendezvous for all the members of the ex- 
pedition, and La Salle was sorely disappointed when he 
found that Tonti and the twenty men who were descending 
along the eastern shore of the lake had not yet arrived. As 
winter was close at hand, the men who were with La Salle 
wanted to continue the journey to the Illinois Indians with- 
out delay; but La Salle decided to wait for Tonti and news 
of the Griffin. An entire month (November 1 to December 
3, 1679) they remained at the mouth of the St. Joseph; and 
during this time La Salle’s men busied themselves by build- 
ing Fort Miami on the southern shore, where the city of 
St. Joseph, Michigan, now stands. The log breastwork 
of the fort when completed enclosed an area 80 by 40 feet. *° 


Father Hennepin advises us that when La Salle’s men 
wished to go on without Tonti and his men and threatened 
to desert, the leader of the expedition expressed the firmness 
of his resolve by declaring that 


although all his Men should run away, he would remain 
alone with our Savage, *7 and find means to maintain 
the Three Missionaries, meaning I and my two Breth- 
rene” 


Again, therefore, we learn that Father Membré was a 
member of this party. 


85 The sketch in Winsor, IV, 200, which purposes to follow Parkman's 
map, erroneously places Ft. Miami on the north side of the mouth of St. 
Joseph River. Parkman’s map (the frontispiece of La Salle, etc., correctly 
places the fort on the south bank. The map of 1682, reproduced in Win- 
sor, IV, 227, shows the correct location of Fort Miami. 

86 Sparks, Life of La Salle, 41. 

87 The faithful and expert Indian hunter who always accompanied La 
Salle and rendered such splendid service during the expedition. 

38 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 136. 
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While Fort Miami was building, the three missionaries 
erected a little chapel. 


Our religious soon had a bark cabin erected to serve 
as a chapel, where they exercised their ministry for 
French and Indians until the 3d of December follow- 
ing. °° 

Father Hennepin also tells us that he and Father La 
Ribourde (he does not expressly include Father Membré) 
took turns in preaching to the men at the fort after Vespers 
on Sundays and holidays, taking special pains to exhort 
them to courage and cooperation. These exhortations, he 
says, induced them to give up their plans of deserting. *° 

Twenty days of anxious waiting passed in this way, and 
the fort was well-nigh completed, when on November 20, 
La Salle was gladdened by the sight of two oncoming ca- 
noes, carrying Tonti and about half of his party and laden 
too with stags and deer. He was much displeased, however, 
when he learned that the rest of the men had been left be- 
hind to sustain themselves by hunting. They too had suf- 
fered from want of food; they too had encountered much 
stormy weather. And what was worse, Tonti brought no 
tidings of the Griffin. * 

Eager now to continue the expedition, La Salle sent Tonti 
with two men after the men who had been left behind. On 
the way, a violent northwind, lashing the waves like an 
angry tyrant, took them by surprise; their canoe was 
swamped, and they narrowly escaped with their lives. Thus 
they were forced to make their way back to Fort Miami 
overland, subsisting on acorns the while. The men, how- 
ever, whom Tonti had set out to conduct to the fort, ar- 
rived of their own accord a few days later—all except two 
who had deserted. *? 


89 Fr. Membré’s Relation abridged in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 117. 
40 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 139. 

41 Ibid. 

42 Tbid., 140. 


CHAPTERSUN 
IN THE ILLINOIS COUNTRY 


Forty men,' including La Salle and the three missionary 
friars, were congregated at Fort Miami in the latter part of 
November, 1679. Having waited in vain for the Griffin, 
La Salle despatched two men to Michilimackinac, there to 
await the ship and return with it to the mouth of the St. 
Joseph River, the harbor of which had meantime been care- 
fully sounded and staked out. Four other men he left in 
charge of Fort Miami; and with the rest he departed on 
December 3, 1679, continuing his expedition by paddling up 
the St. Joseph River. Including La Salle, there were 34 
men in 8 canoes. ? 

One of the canoes was sent ahead of the rest, but failed 
to find the portage to the Kankakee River and was over- 
taken by the others of the party. Together they spent two 
days looking for the portage; and for a while La Salle be- 
came separated from his followers. * Led by their faithful 


1 That there were 40 men is evident from what follows in the narrative. 
Since only 18 of Tonti’s 20 men (two having deserted), besides Tonti him- 
self, joined La Salle’s party, the latter must have been 21 in number, as the 
abridgment of Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 
116, states. Historians, however, writing on this subject, have all accepted 
Father Hennepin’s statement saying that La Salle’s party comprised but 14 
men. 

2 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 131. 

8 Father Hennepin tells us that he found La Salle, and that Father La 
Ribourde aided in the search for the leader by marking the trees at the 
portage with crosses (Hennepin’s A Description of Louisiana, 140). Finley, 
The French in the Heart of America, 253, writes: ‘Down by! the St. Joseph 
River there stands a withered cedar, perhaps several hundred years old, 
which bears scars that are believed to be the blaze marks of the broad-bladed 
axes of the French explorers—made to indicate the place where the portage 
out of the river began, the place which La Salle missed when lost in the 
forest but afterward found, where Father Gabriel made several crosses, as 
Hennepin records, on the trees—perhaps these very marks.” In the court 
house of South Bend there is a fine painting of La Salle’s party at the por- 
tage, December 5, 1679. Cf. Quaife, Chicago's Highways Old and New, 
Ds 
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Indian hunter, they at length found the place they were 
seeking; it was situated about two miles above the present 
city of South Bend, Indiana, some seventy miles up the St. 
Joseph River from Fort Miami.‘ Shouldering their canoes 
and baggage, the exploring party marched five miles due 
west to the marshy beginnings of the Kankakee River. 
Thence they continued their journey by water, entered the 
Illinois River at the confluence of the Kankakee with the 
Des Plaines, and towards the close of December reached 
the Great Village of the Illinois Indians, beginning (as we 
shall show presently) at the place now called Twin Bluffs 
and extending on the north bank of the river to a spot 114 
miles east of Starved Rock. ® The village was uninhabited 
at the time, since the Indians, according to their wont, had 
dispersed for the winter, some of them setting up a winter 
camp at the southern end of Lake Peoria. ® Being in dire 
need of food, La Salle was forced to take some Indian corn 
from the caches in the village, hoping to appease the In- 
dians by reimbursing them later on. 


New Year’s Day, January 1, 1680, was spent at the Great 
Illinois Village. 7 In the morning the three missionaries 
celebrated holy Mass, and Father Hennepin gave an ad- 
dress, wishing the entire party a Happy New Year and ex- 


“Sparks, La Salle, 44. Father Hennepin (A New Discovery, I, 144) 
tells us that letters were attached to the trees at the portage for the pilot 
of the Griffin and 25 (?) men who were to follow La Salle to the Illinois 
Indians. 

5 Fr. Membré’s Relation abridged in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 117-118, 
refers to the Great Village as “the greatest village of the Illinois, composed 
of about 4 or 500 cabins each with five or six families.’ The Official Nar- 
rative of this expedition (Margry, Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais, 
1, 466) says the village consisted of 460 cabins, each cabin having four or 
five fires and each fire one or two families. At the present day, five hundred 
acres of wooded bluff land on the south bank of the Illinois River in the 
vicinity of Starved Rock have been set aside as a park. 

® Tonti’s Memoir in Kellogg, Early Narratives of the Northwest, 289. 

7™Fr, Membré’s Relation abridged in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 118. 
La Salle’s letter of September 29, 1680, is in agreement with this date, al- 
though Hennepin's account differs. (Cf, Parkman, La Salle, 158). 
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horting the men to remain faithful and loyal to their lead- 
er. “Father Gabriel, Zénobe and I,” he writes, “embrac’d 
them afterwards; and they promis’d us to continue firm in 
their Duty.” ® 

The same day they launched their canoes and on January 
4° reached Lake Peoria, which is formed by a widening of 
the Illinois River. The abridgment of Father Membré’s 
Relation describes the lake as being 


about seven leagues long and one wide, called [by the 

Indians] Pimiteoui, meaning in their language that 

there are plenty of fat beasts in that spot... . It is 

remarkable because the Illinois River, which for several 
months in winter is frozen down to it, never is from 
this place to the mouth, although navigation is inter- 
rupted in places by accumulations of floating ice from 
above, 7° 
During the month of December, 1679, and early January, 
1680, however, while La Salle’s party was traveling upon 
the Illinois River to Lake Peoria, it was apparently not 
frozen, since the accounts of the journey imply that they 
paddled their way to that point. 

At the southern extremity of Lake Peoria, on both sides 
of the river “which is very narrow there,’ the travelers 
found the temporary encampment of some of the Indians 
from the Great Village. Immediately La Salle arrayed his 
canoes, side by side, in a row exfending across the river, to 
repel any attack the Indians might make. Although several 
thousand in number, the latter were at first terrified by 
the sudden and bold appearance of the French; then they 
offered three calumets of peace, and the strangers were 
received as friends. Writes Father Hennepin: 


8 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 154. 


®Fr. Membré's Relation abridged in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 118; 
Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 145. 


10 Fr. Membré’s Relation abridged in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 118- 
119. 


11 [bid., 118. 
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Father Zénobe and I went to their cabins. We took 
their children by the hand, and expressed our love for 
them with all the signs we could. We did the like to 
the old men, having compassion on those poor creatures 
who are so miserable as to be ignorant of their Creator 
and Redeemer. . . . [We] discoursed with the chiefs 
of the Illinois by our interpreter, and told them that we 
were inhabitants of Canada and their friends; that we 
were come to teach them the knowledge of the Captain 
of Heaven and earth, with several other things relating 
to their advantage. We were forced to make use of 
these metaphorical expressions, to give them some idea 
of the Supreme Deity. They heard our discourses with 
attention, and afterwards gave a great shout for joy, 
repeating these words: Tepatoui Nika; that is, Well, 
my Brother, my Friend, thou hast done very well. 
These Savages have more humanity than all the others 
of the Northern America; and understanding the sub- 
ject of our errand, expressed great gratitude there- 
upon, 


This favorable estimate of the Illinois Indians, like that ex- 
pressed by Father Marquette, was the result of first impres- 
sions. Upon closer and longer acquaintance Father 
Membré was to form an altogether different opinion of 
them; and Father Hennepin himself, later in his account, 
refers to the Illinois Indians as “being, like most of the 
savages of America, brutish, wild and stupid.” 


Still they welcomed their visitors heartily enough, ac- 
cording to Indian fashion. Father Hennepin describes their 
reception in these words: 


They rubb’d our Legs and Feet near the Fire with 
Oil of Bears and Wild Bulls Fat, which after much 
Travel is an incomparable Refreshment; and pre- 
sented us some Flesh to eat, putting the three first 
Morsels into our Mouth with great Ceremonies. This 
is a great piece of Civility amongst them. ** 


12 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 156-157. 
18 Jbid., 168. 
1¢ Tbid., 157. 
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During the night, however, after La Salle and his men 
had retired to a place apart, a Maskouten Indian by the 
name of Monsoela or Monso, accompanied by some Miamis, 
“came on behalf of several Frenchmen whom he named’ 
and tried to convince the Illinois that La Salle was a 
friend of their enemies, the Iroquois. Finding the Illinois 
cold and distrustful on the morrow, and learning the cause 
from one of the chiefs, La Salle soon allayed their fears 
and even induced them to enter an alliance with the 
Maskoutens and the Miamis. Six men, however, of his 
own party, including two carpenters, deserted the day 
after Monso’s visit.*¢ : 

Since floating ice was now coming down the river, render- 
ing it hazardous to continue the journey by canoe, La Salle 
and his party remained with the Illinois Indians at Lake 
Peoria for ten days. On January 14, 1680, this danger 
having ceased, they paddled a half league farther south; 
and there, on the eastern bank, they began to build a fort, 
naming it Crevecoeur “on account of many vexations that 
he [La Salle] experienced there, but which never shook his 
firm resolve.’’!7 

La Salle had planned to descend the Mississippi in a 
vessel of considerable size; and while Fort Crevecoeur was 
building, some of his men laid the keel for a brigantine, 


15 Fr. Membré’s Relation abridged in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 122. 

16 The day after Monso’s visit, one of the Illinois chiefs, Nikanape by 
name, made a speech in which he exaggerated the dangers of a voyage down 
the Mississippi, hoping to deter the French from continuing their expedition. 
Later the Indians admitted that their speaker had not spoken the truth and 
excused themselves, saying they greatly desired “to stop amongst them our 
captain and the greycoats or barefoot, as they called the Franciscans” 
(Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 176). 

17 Fr. Membré’s Relation abridged in Le ‘Clercq’s Establishment, II, 123. 
Some have doubted that this was the reason why the fort was so called, 
thinking it may have commemorated Louis XIV’s capture of the Netherland 
Crevecoeur, in which Tonti took part. Both reasons can well underlie the 
naming of Fort Crevecoeur. The fort was stiuated near Wesley City, ac 
cording to Arthur Lagron; and fifteen acres of land at that place have been 
acquired by the state of Illinois. 
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42 feet long and 12 feet wide. By March 1, 1680, when the 
fort was nearly finished, the barque was half built and all 
the timber needed for its completion had been prepared.?® 


One of the first buildings erected at Fort Crevecoeur was 
a little chapel which the three missionaries put up with the 
aid of some workmen.”® Father Hennepin says it was “a 
cabin of planks” and he adds that in this chapel “our work- 
men came to prayers every morning and evening; but hav- 
ing no wine we could not say Mass.”’° 


Hitherto we were able to refer only to an abridgment of 
Father Membré’s Relation; but we have now arrived at 
that place in his narrative where Father Christian Le 
Clercq in his work, First Establishment of the Faith in 
New France, begins to quote the very words written by 
Father Membré. Thus it is the latter who himself tells 
us of his) sojourn in the Illinois country and of his mission- 
ary efforts in these parts. 


At first, while Fort Crevecoeur was building and Father 
Membré was still residing there, the Indians frequented the 
chapel of the fort. Writes Father Membré: 


From our arrival at Fort Crevecoeur, on the 14th of 
January past, Father Gabriel, our Superior, Father 
Lois, and myself, had raised a cabin, in which we had 
established some little regularity, exercising our func- 
tions as missionaries towards the French of our party, 
and towards the Illinois Indians, who came in crowds.” 


16 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 171. Fr. Hennepin records the fact 
that “a great quantity of coal’’ was piled up in the fort to serve as fuel for 
the forge which had been laboriously transported by canoe from Washing- 
ton Island (Ibid., I, 170). The map, accompanying this work of Fr. Henne- 
pin, indicates a “Cole Mine’ at the confluence of the Des Plaines and the 
Kankakee. 

19 Hennepin’s A Description of Louisiana, 177. 

20 Hennepin's A New Discovery, I, 170. ; 

21 Fr. Membré’s Relation in Le ‘Clercq’s Establishment, II, 130. Father 
Christian Le Clercq introduces the Relation with the words: “The follow. 
ing is then, word for word what that good religious has written” (Ibid., 
129). 
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Father Membré, however, was not satisfied with this kind 
of missionary work. His zeal soon prompted him to follow 
the Indians to their camp; and there he strove to master 
their language, while he instructed them as best he could 
in Christian doctrine. One of the chiefs, Oumahouha by 
name, adopted the missionary as his son in the Indian 
fashion; and La Salle presented the chief with gifts that 
he might take good care of the missionary. At times 
Father Membré visited his confréres at the fort, which was 
but a half league from the Indian camp, and told them of 
his work and its difficulties.22 Naturally he communicated 
to them his disappointment at not seeing his efforts 
crowned with happier results and expressed also the 
disgust he felt when coming in contact with the rude man- 
ners of these Indians. But this he did merely as a friend 
is wont to share his sentiments with friends; he did not 
thereby manifest any inclination to give up the work he 
had undertaken. Undaunted he returned to his task, as 
is proved by the fact that by the end of February he was 
already conversant to some extent with the LIlinois 
language. And since the Indians at this time began to re- 
turn to the Great Village, Father La Ribourde, the superior 
of the little band of Franciscans, appointed Father 
Membré to go along with his dusky charges. About the 
same time Father Hennepin set out on a voyage of ex- 
ploration; and Father La Ribourde remained at the fort 
as its chaplain. 


Speaking of Father Membré’s missionary efforts, Park- 
man writes: 


Father Zénobe usually spent the day in the Indian 
camp, striving with very indifferent success, to win 


22 At first, it seems, Father Membré spent the day in the Indian camp and 
returned to the fort for the night; but he soon took up his permanent abode 
in Oumahouha’s hut. 
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them to the Faith, and to overcome the disgust with 
which their manners and habits inspired him.” 


If Parkman means—as he seems to mean—that the success 
with which Father Membré strove to overcome the natural 
aversion and disgust he experienced in the Indian huts 
was a very indifferent one, he is certainly mistaken. That 
is disproved by the very fact that Father Membré perse- 
vered in his work no matter how distasteful it might be. 
The same may be said of Shea’s statement that “the slow 
progress he [Father Membré] made in the language and 
the brutal habits of the Indians effectually discouraged 
him.”* When a person is effectually discouraged, he does 
not persevere in his work as did Father Membré. 

These and similar comments fail to do justice to Father 
Membré’s missionary labors; whether intended as such or 
not, their effect is depreciative and disparaging. They 
seem to be based on Father Hennepin’s account. If so, both 
historians cited accept in this particular at its face value 
an account which elsewhere they characterize as egotistic. 
In Father Hennepin’s account we are told that Father La 
Ribourde, the superior, appointed Father Membré mis- 
sionary to the Illinois, 


having desired it himself, in hopes to convert that 
numerous Nation. . . . Father Zénobe liv’d already 
among the Illinois, but the rude Manners of that People 
made him soon weary of it... .I1 perceiv’d in the 
Visits he made to us, (for he liv’d but within half a 


28 Parkman, La Salle, 168. Written in the same strain are the following 
words of Parkman (ibid., 172): “Membré had been living for some time 
in the Indian camp, and was thoroughly out of humor with the objects of 
his missionary efforts, of whose obduracy and filth he bitterly complained.” 
To complain bitterly is something altogether different from manifesting one’s 
feelings and difficulties to friends. 

24Shea, The Catholic (Church in Colonial Days, 324. Neither was 
the progress Father Membré made in the Illinois language a slow one. I[bid., 
Shea says Father Membré devoted “himself as aid to his Superior in instruct- 
ing the Illinois.” The opposite is true: Father La Ribourde later joined 
Father Membré in the Great Illinois Village to help this missionary in his 
work, 
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League of our Fort) that he was not satisfi’d to live 
amongst that brutish Nation, though he had already 
learn’d their Tongue. This oblig’d me to offer him to 
take his place, provided he would supply mine, and go 
on with our Discovery amongst several Nations, whose 
Language we did not understand, and who had never 
heard of us; but Father Zénobe foreseeing the Danger 
and Fatigue I was like to be exposed to, chose to re- 
main with the Illinois, whose Temper he knew, and 
with whom he was able to converse.” 


The whole tenor of this recital shows that the writer’s ref- 
erences to Father Membré are intended merely to extol his 
own hardihood. Had Father Membré been as thoroughly 
disgusted with his work as he is represented to have been, 
he would hardly have hesitated to accept Father Hennepin’s 
offer. Certainly Father Membré was not lacking in cour- 
age, as Father Hennepin elsewhere testifies.2° That Father 
Membré’s missionary task was far from being an encour- 
aging and inviting one, Father Hennepin points out earlier 
in his work: 


Their [the Illinois’] manners being so opposite to the 
Morals of the Gospel, their Conversion is to be des- 
pair’d of, till Time and Commerce with the Europeans 
has remov’d their natural Fierceness and Ignorance, 
and thereby made ’em more apt to be sensible of the 
Charms of Christianity.?’ 


Father Membré, however, despite the natural aversion with 
which conditions in the Indian camp filled him, despite the 
meagre results achieved by his zealous missionary efforts, 
persevered with heroic and dogged steadfastness in his 
chosen work and continued to live among the Illinois, even 
following them to the Great Village. It is time that we 
bestow on such purposeful pioneer work the meed of praise 
and admiration it deserves. 


25 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 178. 
26 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 340. 
27Ibid., I, 168. 
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Meanwhile La Salle had waited in vain for news of the 
Griffin. Without the supplies it was to bring, the vessel 
building at Fort Crevecoeur could not be completed. In 
this perplexity he hit upon a plan of great daring, resolv- 
ing 'to return by a direct route, mostly on foot, all the way 
back to Fort Frontenac. Before departing, however, he 
sent Father Hennepin with Michel Accau and Antoine 
Auguel, known also as Picard du Gay, to explore the upper 
reaches of the Mississippi.2® This little band of hardy ex- 
plorers set out on their eventful journey, February 29, 
1680. About the same time the Illinois Indians at Lake 
Peoria began to return to the Great Village and Father 
Membré followed them to their home. La Salle himself, 
accompanied by his faithful Mohegan hunter and four 
Frenchmen (Hunaut, La Violette, Collin and Dautray), in 
two canoes, on March 2, 1680, entered upon his journey of 
1,200 miles to Fort Frontenac.?® Tonti was left in com- 
mand at the fort with only fifteen men, including Father La 
Ribourde, six men having deserted while La Salle was the 
guest of the Illinois Indians at Lake Peoria. 

It was at the end of February, several days at least be- 
fore La Salle on March 2 left Fort Crevecoeur, that Father 
Membré had accompanied some returning Illinois Indians 
from their winter camp at Lake Peoria to the Great Vil- 
lage. Father Membré writes: 


As by the end of February I already knew a part of 
their language, because I spent the whole of the day in 
the Indian camp, which was but half a league off, our 


28 Father Christian Le Clercq, Tonti and La Salle all seem to refer to 
Father Hennepin as the leader of this expedition. Subsequently, however, 
La Salle spoke of Accau as the chief man; and Thwaites thinks the latter 
was the real head of the party and Father Hennepin merely the accompany- 
ing missionary (Cf. Tonti’s Memoir in Cox, Journeys of La Salle, I, 7, 
and Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 124-125). 

29 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, IJ, 129. Ac- 
cording to the Official Narrative, La Salle left Fort Crevecoeur on March 
1, with six Frenchmen and one Indian. Tonti says he departed on the 10th, 
which is evidently a mistake. 
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Superior appointed me to follow them when they be- 
gan to return to their village.*° 
Journeying to Fort Frontenac, La Salle reached the Great 
Village only on March 11 and spent a full day with Father 
Membré. This we learn from a plain statement of the 
missionary which we have no reason to doubt: 


He [La Salle] arrived on the 11th at the great 
Illinois village where I then was, and thence, after 
twenty-four hours’ stay, he continued his route on foot 
over the ice to Fort Frontenac.** 

Following the Official Narrative, however, Parkman holds 
that La Salle found the great town of the Illinois “still 
void of its inhabitants”; and in a note he adds: 


Membré says.that he was in the town at the time; 
but this could hardly have been the case. He was in all 
probability, among the Illinois, in their camp near Fort 
Crevecoeur.*? 

We are thus confronted with two apparently contradictory 
statements. If we should find them irreconcilable, Father 
Membré’s Relation, remarkably accurate as it is throughout 
would be more deserving of credence than the Official Nar- 
rative, which was prepared in Paris by La Salle’s friend 
the Abbé Bernou and contains not a few inaccuracies. The 
latter, in fact, admits that the Great Village was not wholly 
“void of its inhabitants,” when it relates that La Salle 
there met three Indians, one of them Chassagoac, the prin- 
cipal chief of the Illinois, whom he induced to send provi- 
sions to Tonti at Fort Crevecoeur.* 


80 Father Membré’s Relation in Le (Clercq’s Establishment, II, 130-131. 
Unlike Parkman, Jared Sparks (Life of La Salle, 60) recognizes the trust- 
worthiness of Father Membré’s account and after mentioning the return of 
some Indians to the Great Village before March 11, he says that among 
them was “the pious and persevering Father Zénobe, who hoped to tame 
their wild spirits and win them to a better life by his well-timed instruction 
and the persuasive eloquence of his example.” 

31 Father Membré’s Relation in Le (Clercq’s Establishment, II, 130. 

82 Parkman, La Salle, 1177. 

38 Parkman, La Salle, 177-178. 
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It is not impossible, however, to harmonize the conflicting 
statements. While one part of the Great Village had been 
reoccupied by Indians from the Lake Peoria camp, Father 
Membré, among them, another part may still have been 
“void of its inhabitants.” Our reasons for thinking that 
such was actually the case, we can present only by intro- 
ducing at this point another problem together with what we 
believe to be its solution. 


This other problem is the topographical one anent the 
exact location of the Great Illinois Village. Parkman 
claimed the Great Village was situated upon the site of the 
present town of Utica, west of Starved Rock.** Father 
Garraghan, however, pointed out that some of the contempo- 
rary accounts seemed to indicate a different site.*° After 
carefully studying these contemporary accounts the writer 
has arrived at the conclusion that the Great Village lay 
not west but east of Starved Rock and extended for several 
miles along the river. This conclusion is based principally 
upon four contemporary statements which mutually ex- 
plain one another and hence must be taken together: 

(a) The Official Narrative, speaking of the Iroquois 
invasion in September, 1680, declares that the Aramoni 
(Vermilion) River joins the Illinois River two leagues 
(five miles) ** below the village.*’ Five miles east of the 
Vermilion is a point about 114 miles east of Starved Rock 


84 Jbid., 223. 

85 Garraghan, Gilbert J., “The Great Illinois Village: a Topographical 
Problem.” Mid-America, October, 1931, 141-151. 

86 The French league was plainly equivalent to 2! miles. Thus Profes- 
sor Bolton found the site of La Salle's Fort St. Louis in Texas on the Garci- 
tas River, which in the French accounts was said to be two leagues up the 
river, to be five miles from that river's mouth. Cf. Bolton, ““The Location 
of La Salle’s Colony on the Gulf of Mexico,” The Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, II, 165-182 (September, 1915). This concrete example is 
more reliable than a scale on one of the maps in Hennepin’s A New Dis- 
covery (Thwaites edn.) which makes the French league equivalent to three 
English miles. 

37 Relation des Découvertes etc, Anderson's translation, 197. 
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(not west of Starved Rock, at present Utica, as Parkman 
claimed) .®8 


(b) Tonti’s Memoir, relating a visit to what was no 
doubt Starved Rock, during the month of March, 1680, 
says the eminence was a half league (114 mile) from the 
Illinois Village.*® Taken in conjunction with the above 
statement, the sense is that the Illinois Village was situated 
114 miles east of Starved Rock (not west of Starved Rock, 
as Parkman contended.) 


(c) Ina letter written some time between March, 1683, 
and the fall of that year,*® La Salle tells us that “the old 
village of the Kaskaskia Illinois, who abandoned it after 
the defeat inflicted three years ago by the Iroquois” was 
situated two leagues (five miles) west of the mouth of the 
Pestegouki (Fox) River.*t This place is identical with 
the site occupied by Twin Bluffs; and thus the Illinois Vil- 
lage mentioned in the preceding statement of Tonti and 
“the old village of the Kaskaskia Illinois” mentioned in 
La Salle’s letter were about three miles apart. From the 
next and fourth statement we shall adduce, it is clear that 
the intervening space was likewise occupied by Indian huts, 
all of them together comprising the Great Village. 

(d) From the Official Narrative also, we learn that the 
Illinois Village, situated on the north bank of the Illinois 
River, extended “for a league and a quarter of a league” 
(314 miles) along the river.*? This statement, then, taken 
together with the above statements, indicates that the old 
Kaskaskia village constituted the eastern extremity of the 
Great Village, and that the Great Village accordingly ex- 
tended from Twin Bluffs for 314 miles on the northern 


88 Parkman, La Salle, 178, where he says that Starved Rock was “a mile 
or more above [east] of the village.” 

38 Tonti’s short Relation of 1684, Anderson’s translation, 33. 

40 This letter refers to Fort St. Louis, completed in March, 1683, as al- 
ready built; and in the fall of that year La Salle departed for France. 

41 Feuilles detachées d'un lettre de De Salle, Margry, Il, 175. 


42 Relation des Découvertes, Anderson’s translation, 195. 
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bank of the Illinois River to a point 114 miles east of 
Starved Rock. This then was the location and extent of 
the Great Village in 1680. 

Thus the other problem arising from the apparent con- 
flict of statements in Father Membré’s Relation, which 
mentions La Salle’s visit of the missionary in the Great 
Village, and the Official Narrative, which says that the 
Great Village was still vacant, can be explained and har- 
monized. 

The Great Village was the home of several tribes of the 
Illinois nation,** who dispersed when the time came for the 
usual winter hunt and returned when spring approached, 
not simultaneously, but gradually and successively. Thus 
the Indians from the winter camp at Lake Peoria came 
back in late February, 1680, and very probably settled at 
the western end of the Great Village.*® It was here that 
La Salle visited Father Membré on March 11, remaining 
with the missionary for the space of one day. But the ex- 
plorer spent several days in the Great Village,** finding the 
other parts “still void of its inhabitants,” and finally leav- 
ing the eastern end (the old Kaskaskia village) only on 
March 16.*’ 


After leaving Father Membré, but still within the Great 
Village, La Salle, on March 18, met La Chapelle and 
Leblanc, the two men he had sent at the beginning of 


43 For a more detailed discussion of this question with additional proofs 
in support of the writer’s contention, see his article “The Site of the Great 
Illinois Village” in Mid-America, July, 1933, 3-13. 

44 The original nucleus of the Great Village was the old Kaskaskia village; 
it grew gradually by the accession, of other Illinois tribes. La Salle, in his 
letter of 1683, wrote “there were a few families of each [Illinois tribe} in 
the village of the Kaskaskia (who are the true Illinois)’ (Cf. Margry, I, 
201; Garraghan, Mid-America, October, 1931, 143). 


45 La Salle visited Father Membré on March 11, and left the Great Village 
on March 16; and the western end of the Great Village was the part he 
visited first, as he was traveling east. 

46 Parkman, La Salle, 178. 

47 Margry, II, 58; though Parkman (p. 178) says they left on the 15. 
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December, 1679, from Fort Miami to Michilimackinac for 
the purpose of inquiring about the Griffin.*® They had 
heard nothing of the ship; and no news was bad news in 
this case. La Salle sent them to Fort Crevecoeur with or- 
ders that Tonti should examine Starved Rock with a view 
to building a fort on that natural fortress. 

After Tonti with five men had left Fort Crevecoeur to 
carry out La Salle’s orders, La Chapelle and Leblanc in- 
cited the men at the fort to desert, and all but three 
abandoned it, taking with them whatever they could use.*° 
The three men who were not in the plot were the Sieur de 
Boisrondet, the servant l’Esperance and of course Father 
La Ribourde. They had been taken away in a canoe; and, 
left to shift for themselves, they made their way to Starved 
Rock and brought the news of the desertion to Tonti. 

Retaining only one, the Parisian youth Etienne Renault, 
of the five men he had taken with him when he first came 
to Starved Rock, Tonti sent the other four, two and two, 
by different routes to inform La Salle of what had hap- 
pened. Two of the latter, Laurent and Messier, reached 
La Salle.°° 

Thus of La Salle’s original party of 34, only six now re- 
mained among the Illinois: Tonti, Boisrondet, ]’Esperance, 
Renault, and the two missionaries, Father La Ribourde and 
Father Membré. Noteworthy is the fact that the Official 
Narrative, in mentioning these six men, characterizes 
Father Membré as “a very good and wise monk.” Dur- 


48 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 131. Park- 
man (p. 178, note) says La Salle met these Frenchmen on Lake Michigan, 
and later (p. 202) he designates as the place of meeting La Salle’s “fort on 
the St. Joseph.” We prefer to follow the testimony of Father Membré 
whom La Salle had visited but two days before. 

49 The desertion took place about the middle of March (Father Membré’s 
Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 136). 

50 Father Membré's Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 131. Park- 
man, La Salle, 202-203. 

51 Relation des Découvertes, Anderson's translation, 187. Father Membré, 
however, was not a monk but a friar. 
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ing the next six months, Tonti and the three Frenchmen 
dwelt among the Illinois in their Great Village, while the 
two Fathers devoted themselves to missionary work 
among these Indians and others of the vicinity. Writes 
Father Membré: 


The great Illinois village alone being composed of 
seven or eight thousand souls, Father Gabriel and I 
had a sufficient field for the exercise of our zeal, be- 
sides the few French who soon after came there.*? 


Father Membré then goes on to enumerate the other Indian 
tribes of the vicinity as well as the manners of the Illinois 
and the activities of Tonti who built “a kind of little fort” 
for the latter.** Continuing his account, he writes: 


Meanwhile, from the flight and desertion of our men, 
which took place about the middle of March, to the 
month of September, Father Gabriel and I devoted 
ourselves constantly to the mission.™ 


Like Father Membré, who had been adopted by Ouma- 
houha, Father La Ribourde was adopted by Asapista; and 
though far advanced in age the good Father managed to 
unravel the Illinois language a little. Father Membré him- 
self acquired a certain fluency in the language of the 
Illinois Indians: “I can say that I spoke so as to make 
myself understood by the Indians on all that I wished.” © 
During the summer the Illinois again went hunting in a 
body, transferring their camp from place to place; and 
Fathers La Ribourde and Membré followed them wherever 
they went. Father Membré also made a missionary excur- 
sion to the Miamis and other Indians: “I also made a 
voyage to the Myamis to learn something of their disposi- 
tions; thence I went to visit other villages of the Illinois.”’** 


52 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 132-133. 
88 Ibid., 133-136. 

54 Ibid., 136. 

55 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 137, 

56 Ibid., 138. 
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And so, in a few matter-of-fact sentences the humble mis- 
sionary records his six months uninterrupted missionary 
labors among the Illinois and their neighbors. 

At the end of October in the preceding year, the mis- 
sionary had found some wild grapes on the southern shore 
of Lake Michigan; and they had made some wine which 
enabled them to say holy Mass for the next three months 
(November and December, 1679 and January, 1680). Dur- 
ing the following months, the lack of wine prevented them 
from offering up the Holy Sacrifice. But in late summer, 
1680, while among the Illinois Indians, the two Fathers 
again found some ripe grapes. Father Membré mentions 
the fact in his Relation: 


As wine failed us for the celebration of the divine 
mysteries, we found means, towards the end of August, 
to get wild grapes, which began to ripen and we made 
very good wine, which served us to say Mass till the 
second disaster,’ which happened a few days after. 
The clusters of these grapes are of prodigious size, of 
very agreeable taste, and have seeds larger than those 
of Europe.*® 
What were the results of the missionary work of Fathers 

La Ribourde and Membré? The latter says frankly: “With 
regard to conversions, I cannot rely on any”; and of his 
missionary excursion to the Miamis and other villages of 
the Illinois he says, he had “no great success, finding only 
eause for chagrin at the deplorable state and blindness of 
these nations. It is such that I cannot express it fully.” 
Father Membré’s lack of success, therefore, was not due 
to any faulty missionary methods on his part; rather it 
was a result of the correctness of his methods. The reason 
lay in the moral condition and character of these Indians, 
which Father Membré describes in the following words: 


57 The first disaster was the desertion of La Salle’s men from Fort Creve- 
coeur; the second was the invasion of the Iroquois in early September. 


58 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 137, 
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There is in these savages such an alienation from the 
Faith, so brutal and narrow a mind, such corrupt and 
anti-Christian morals, that great time would be needed 
to hope for any fruit.® 


For this reason Father Membré was slow to administer the 
Sacrament of Baptism, following not the methods of cer- 
tain missionaries of earlier times who baptized freely, but 
the methods which present-day missionaries employ in 
their work. And so he administered the Sacrament of 
Baptism only to dying children and such adults as gave 
proof of the proper understanding and disposition. The 
Indians, he says, would have submitted to Baptism willing- 
ly enough; but they were “entirely material in their ideas” 
and did not have “any knowledge of the Sacrament.” 

There were two Indians, however, one of them Chas- 
sagoac, the chief whom La Salle had met in the Great Vil- 
lage, who seemed. to have the proper disposition; and these 
the Fathers baptized, because they promised to follow them 
everywhere. But Father Membré adds: 


I have felt great scruples since I learned that an 
Indian named Chassagouache, who had been baptized, 
had died in the hands of the medicine-men, abandoned 
to their superstitions, and consequently doubly a child 
of hell—duplo filium gehennae.© 


After this experience, the missionaries conferred the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism only on two or three adults who were in 
a dying condition and manifested the proper dispositions, 
besides some dying children. Beginnings are always hard, 
particularly so in the mission field. Though the tangible 
results were small, Fathers La Ribourde and Membré re- 
mained faithfully at their post, sowing the good seed and 
hoping that Heaven would one day fructify their labors. 
Undaunted by the difficulties that presented themselves 
and without the consolation of witnessing the conversion 
of these wild children of the forest, they persevered un- 


59 Father Membré’s Relation in Le ‘Clercq’s Establishment, II, 137. 
60 [hid., 138. 
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flinchingly, satisfied that other apostles would in good time 
gather the harvest and reap the fruits of their toil in this 
thorny vineyard of the Lord. 


After mentioning the missionary labors of Father La 
Ribourde and Father Membré among the Illinois and the 
death of the former at the hands of a band of Kickapoo 
Indians, Jared Sparks, in his little biography of La Salle, 
inserts the following beautiful tribute to these and the other 
missionaries of New France: 


There are few examples in the history of mankind 
more worthy of admiration and profound respect, 
than those of the Catholic missionaries in Canada. 
With a singleness of heart, a self-sacrifice, and con- 
stancy of purpose, to which a parallel can scarcely be 
found, casting behind them the comforts of civilized 
life, deprived of the solace of society and the sympathy 
of friends, and surrounded by dangers and discourage- 
ments on every side, they exhausted their energies in a 
work for which they could not hope for any other re- 
ward than the consciousness of having done a great 
duty, approved in the sight of God, as designed to en- 
lighten the moral and mental darkness of a degraded 
race of human beings. Some of them were murdered, 
some were cruelly tortured, but these appalling barbari- 
ties did not shake the constancy of others, nor deter 
them from closing up the ranks thus fearfully broken. 
We need not look to the end, nor inquire for the re- 
sults; motives are the test of merit; and humanity 
can claim no higher honor, than that such examples 
have existed.* 


Shea’s comment is as follows: 
They [Fathers La Ribourde and Membré] are, ac- 
cordingly, after the Jesuits, Marquette and Allouez, 
the first missionaries of Illinois, and worthy of a dis- 
tinguished place in her annals and of the noble eulogy 
of Mr. Sparks on the missionaries of New France. 


81 Sparks, Life of La Salle, 71-72. 
62 Shea, Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, 148. 
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It can not be said, however, as Thwaites says,°* that these 
Franciscans had come to supplant the western Jesuits. 
Events and circumstances developed in such a manner, that 
they found themselves, quite unexpectedly, in a great Indian 
village without missionary or chapel; and as every good 
missionary would have done, they made good use of their 
time by trying to win its inhabitants and their neighbors 
to the Faith. Later Father Membré advocated the estab- 
lishment of regular Franciscan missions among the Indians 
who dwelt on the lower Mississippi—a mission field in 
which he himself was the first messenger of the Gospel. 


63 The Jesuit Relations, edited by Edna Kenton, Introduction, xlvi. If 
it is true that Father Allouez even during his 24 years of missionary service, 
“instructed a hundred thousand Western savages and baptized at least ten 
thousand,” he must have followed different methods than those of Father 
Membré (Alvord, The Illinois Country, 103). In contrast to the above 
is the following illuminating remark in the Jesuit Relation for 1668-1669: 
“Thus far, however, our Fathers have not dared to trust those people, who 
are too acquiescent, fearing lest they will, after their Baptism, cling to their 
customary superstitions. Especial attention is given to instructing them, and 
to baptizing the dying, who are a surer harvest’ (Thwaites, Father 
Marquette, 57). These observations are not unlike those we find in Father 
Membré's Relation. 


CHAPTER V 
THE IROQUOIS INVASION 


A Shawanoe Indian who had been a visitor at the Great 
Village was returning home about September 10, 1680, 
when he suddenly and unexpectedly came upon an Iroquois 
army of four or five hundred warriors; and he at once re- 
traced his steps to warn his Illinois friends. The news 
threw the Great Village into confusion and consternation; 
and Tonti and the few Frenchmen who resided there again 
became objects of suspicion and nearly lost their lives. 
According to the Official Narrative, Fathers La Ribourde 
and Membré were at the time some distance from the vil- 
lage, making a spiritual retreat: 


The two Recollect Fathers were then living a league 
away, from the village, in a cabin of which they made 
a kind of hermitage, and were warned of the coming of 
the Iroquois only after the battle was on. 
Actual fighting took place on the next day; and it does not 
seem probable that the missionaries were left in ignorance 
of the oncoming Iroquois until then. Most likely they 
were notified of the turn of events on the same day on 
which the Shawanoe Indian brought the terrifying news, 
and they rejoined Tonti and the rest in the village.? The rea- 
son why they were in a place apart at the time lay not in 
the fact that “their missionary labors had not been fruit- 
ful” and “they had made no converts, and were in despair 
at the intractable character of the objects of their zeal,” 


1 Relation of the Discoveries and Voyages of Cavelier de La Salle, Ander- 
son's translation, 199, 

2In an effort to negotiate peace, Tonti approached the Iroquois shortly 
after the encounter commenced; and, as the Official Narrative itself says, 
Father Membré met the wounded Tonti as he was leaving the Iroquois lines. 
How could the missionary so quicly have appeared on the scene from a dis- 
tance of more than a league, if he received his first intelligence of the Iro- 
quois invasion only after the fighting had begun? 
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as Parkman opines;’ rather they were giving some atten- 
tion also to their own souls for a few days, devoting them- 
selves exclusively to spiritual exercises, in other words, 
making a spiritual retreat. 

Meanwhile the Illinois had sent out some young warriors 
to ascertain the strength and position of their enemy. Their 
women. and children they took at once to a safer place sev- 
eral leagues distant. Unfortunately most of the young 
men of the village were absent at the time, having gone 
away on a military expedition. 

The following morning the Illinois scouts returned and 
reported that the Iroquois were encamped on the banks of 
the Vermilion, a southern tributary flowing into the Illinois 
River five miles below the Great Village. They declared 
also that La Salle was with the Iroquois, having seen an 
Iroquois dressed in European clothes. Again Tonti and his 
companions were looked upon as traitors; and the Illinois 
were on the point of tomahawking them, when Tonti al- 
layed their distrust by offering to fight with them. 

Not waiting for the Iroquois to attack, they crossed the 
river, about 400 strong, and on the plain extending towards 
the Aramoni (Vermilion) they met their foes, who had 
meanwhile been reenforced by a great number of Miami 
warriors. In the encounter which took place, the Illinois 
were heartened by the presence of Tonti and the few 
Frenchmen who knew how to use their firearms to advan- 
tage; but they themselves were greatly handicapped by the 
lack of firearms, and Tonti soon realized how unequal was 
the contest. Holding aloft a wampum belt, which served as a 
flag of truce, Tonti boldly advanced to the Iroquois lines in 
an effort to negotiate a peace. There a young Onondaga, 
paying no heed to the flag of truce, assaulted Tonti and 
plunged a knife into his breast near the heart; but fortun- 
ately the dagger was diverted from its fatal course when 
it struck a rib, and an Iroquois chief interfered. The lat- 


§ Parkman, La Salle, 208. 
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ter sought to bandage the wound with a belt and had Tonti 
carried into the midst of their camp. 

Father Membré seems to have followed Tonti to the 
enemy’s lines, for he writes: 


I was also beside the Sieur de Tonty when an Iroquois, 
whom I had seen in the village of the Thesonnontouans 
[the Senecas near present Victor, New York] recog- 
nized me.‘ 

And he was probably separated from Tonti when the latter 
was carried behind the Iroquois lines. Parkman’s verdict 
on the above statement of Father Membré does a great in- 
justice to that missionary. “This,” he writes, “is an in- 
vention of the friar’s vanity.”®> Here is a groundless as- 
sertion uttered with scholarly aplomb, and for that reason 
perhaps with impunity, but for the same reason all the 
more unjust. Nowhere in Father Membré’s narrative do 
we find the least indication of vanity; contrariwise, it is 
remarkable for its accuracy and candor and humility. Why 
should this single instance offer ground for accusing the 
good priest and missionary of vanity, when there are so 
many other and better occasions for boasting which he 
passes by in silence? If the explanation we have suggested 
above is not satisfactory, Father Membré’s words in ques- 
tion may be parenthetical: the commencement of a new 
paragraph with the words that follow could very well give 
them a parenthetical or anticipatory meaning. Or Father 
Membré may have made a mistake in this instance. But 
the explanation that here is a wilful misstatement based on 
vanity is certainly to be rejected. Parkman denies what 
Father Membré says on the strength of the Official Narra- 
tive, which is not without evident blunders. Parkman him- 
self, on the very preceding page of his work,® prefers the 
testimony of Father Membré to that of the Official Narra- 
tive in regard to the allies of the Iroquois, the former say- 


* Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 142. 
5 Parkman, La Salle, 211, note 1. 
6 Ibid., 210, note 1. 
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ing they were Miamis, the latter Shawanoes. Tonti’s and 
Father Membré’s narratives are the only eye-witness ac- 
counts of these incidents, and both are at this point brief 
and summary; and in a summary account, we need hardly 
say, the sequence of details is easily obscured. 

To resume the thread of our story, after Tonti had been 
taken behind the Iroquois lines, the fighting continued. A 
crafty Z:oquois hoisted Tonti’s hat on a gun, a sign indicat- 
. ing to the Illinois that Tonti had been killed. Hence the 
latcer renewed the attack all the more vigorously; but, after 
some discussion, through the influence of an Onondaga 
chief who knew La Salle, Tonti’s overtures of peace were 
finally accepted, and he was sent back to the Illinois. Tonti 
writes: 


I had much difficulty in reaching them on account of 
the great quantity of blood I had lost, both from my 
wound and from my mouth. On my way I met the 
Fathers Gabriel de la Ribourde and Zenoble Membré, 
who were coming to look after me. They expressed 
their joy that these barbarians had not put me to 
death. We went together to the Illinois, to whom I 
reported the sentiments of the Iroquois, adding, how- 
ever, that they must not altogether trust them.’ 


Tonti’s warning proved to be a prediction. After re- 
ceiving the calumet of peace from Tonti, the Iroquois had 
pretended to retire; and the Illinois returned to the Great 
Village. But hardly had they crossed the river, when the 
Iroquois appeared on the slopes of the opposite bank; and 
the intrepid Father Membré went back to them to inquire 
what was the reason for such strange conduct. We shall 
let Father Membré himself tell us what happened (the 
story is told in his usual frank and unostentatious way) : 


This movement [the appearance of the Iroquois on — 
the opposite bank] obliged the Sieur de Tonty and the 


7 Tonti’s Memoir in Kellogg, Early Narratives of the Northwest, 292. 

8 This part of the story is omitted by Parkman, probably because it does 
not appear in the Official Narrative, though there are other incidents as well 
which are not contained in that account, 
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chiefs of the nation to depute me to those savages to 

know the reason. This was not a very agreeable mis- 

sion to a savage tribe with arms in their hands, espe- 

cially after the risk I had already run; nevertheless, I 

made up my mind and God preserved me from all harm. 

I spoke with them; they treated me very kindly, and at 

last told me that the reason of their approach was that 

they had nothing to eat. I made my report to the 

Illinois, who gave them their fill, and even offered to 

trade with them for beaver and other furs, very abun- 

dant in those parts. The Iroquois agreed, hostages were © 

given and received, and I went with an Illinois to the 

enemy’s camp, where we slept.® 
After witnessing how Tonti had been received by the 
Iroquois, Father Membré certainly had reason to consider 
his mission far from agreeable. But his success was ap- 
parently so great and complete, that he ventured to sleep 
in the enemy’s camp after that hectic day, September 11, 
1680. 

The above account is substantially found also in Father 
~ Hennepin’s work, A New Discovery, where he says it is 
based on letters received by Governor Frontenac from 
Father Membré while he himself was staying at Quebec in 
the early part of 1681. It is in this connection that Father 
Hennepin makes a brief remark which tells us something 
of Father Membré’s appearance as well as character. “He 
was a man of short Stature,” writes Father Hennepin, “but 
very courageous, and went boldly among the Iroquois, who 
received him very civilly.” And he describes the dangers 
braved by Father Membré in these words: 


Father Zénobe did run the hazard of being murther’d 
by these unmerciful Men; yet the same God who had 
preserv’d many of our Fellow-Missionaries in the like 
Encounters, and myself in this Discovery, kept him 
from the Hand of these furious Men.?° 


Earlier in his narrative Father Hennepin also relates that, 
while he was at the Bay of Puans (Green Bay) on his way 
back to Quebec with his rescuer Duluth, 


® Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 143-144, 
10 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 340. 


Starved Rock, near Utica, Illinois, the background of much pioneer history 


Courtesy of FRANCISCAN HERALD 
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some Illinois, who had happily escaped their Enemies 
the Iroquois, who had attack’d and almost destroy’d 
them since my Voyage, and the time that I had been a 
Slave amongst the Barbarians, had brought with them 
the Ornaments of the Chapel of Father Zenobius 
Membré, whom we had left among the Illinois.“ 


Father Hennepin succeeded in obtaining from these Indians 
all except the chalice; and that too they surrendered to him 
in exchange for a little tobacco. 


To return to the Illinois Village, the peace negotiations 
of Father Membré merely retarded the execution of what 
the Iroquois were bent on perpetrating. Still the delay 
meant much to the Illinois, who realized that their enemy 
was not sincere and had but feigned the good will they had 
outwardly exhibited to Father Membré. On the pretext 
of bartering for food, the Iroquois crossed the river in in- 
creasing numbers on September 12, and began to commit 
provoking hostilities; but the Illinois refused to fall into 
the trap. Setting fire to their own lodges, they gradually 
retreated to the place where they had hid their women and 
children. The Iroquois then occupied the ruins of the 
Great Village and built a rude fort for themselves. Tonti 
and his companions, including the two missionaries, were 
allowed at first to remain in an isolated hut; but two days 
later, September 14, the Iroquois compelled them to come 
into the crowded fort.’? 

As groups of Illinois Indians continued to show them- 
selves on the neighboring hills, the Iroquois sent Tonti and 
Father Membré with an Iroquois hostage to the Illinois for 


11 [bid., 308. Father Hennepin was at Green Bay a short time before 
Father Membré arrived there after his arduous journey from the Great 
Illinois Village which will be recounted presently. Corroborating the above 
statement of Father Hennepin is the following from the Official Narrative: 
“The savage with whom they [Fathers La Ribourde and Membré] were 
lodged carried off the case containing the sacred vessels, in order to preserve 
them. But during the flight of the Illinois, they were scattered. A part, 
however, has since been recovered from their hands.” Relation des Décou- 
vertes, Anderson’s translation, 199. 


12 Tonti’s Memoir, Kellogg, op. cit., 292. 
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the purpose of inducing them to come and conclude a peace. 
With an Illinois Indian, Tonti and Father Membré returned 
to the fort of the Iroquois, and the same evening the latter 
sent the Illinois Indian back to his comrades with instruc- 
tions that they should come on the morrow to a place within 
half a league from the fort. The Illinois accepted the offer, 
and at noon of September 15, as it seems, a peace was actu- 
ally concluded with elaborate Indian ceremonies. Believing 
that the Iroquois were now sincere, some of the Illinois 
even came into the Iroquois fort. Tonti secretly warned 
them that the Iroquois had made peace only to carry out 
their dastardly program more drastically; they were even 
now making canoes of elm bark in which they intended to 
pursue the Illinois. And he advised the visitors to retreat 
at once with all their people to a distant nation. 

On September 17, the eighth day after their arrival, the 
Iroquois called Tonti and Father Membré to a council in 
which they presented them with six packets of beaver furs, 
each with a message, one of them signifying that they 
should depart on the morrow for the French settlements. 
But when some of the Iroquois openly declared that they 
would eat the Illinois before going away themselves, Tonti 
with righteous anger boldly kicked away the presents; and 
he and Father Membré were driven from the council. 


The little party of white men spent a sleepless night in 
their hut, hourly expecting to be attacked and massacred 
by the offended Iroquois. But the invaders did not wish to 
incur the anger of the French of Canada; and at daybreak 
they merely directed the white men to depart. 


It was on the morning of September 18, 1680, that Tonti, 
the three Frenchmen, Boisrondet, L’Esperance and Renault, 
and the two missionaries, Fathers La Ribourde and 
Membré, began their forced retreat. Ina leaky canoe they 
paddled all day up the Illinois River, making but little 
progress; and during the night they camped on the river’s 
bank. At noon the next day, September 19, having 


18 Tonti’s Memoir in Kellogg, op. cit., 293. 
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traveled eight leagues (twenty miles), they landed to re- 
pair their canoe. While his companions were thus en- 
gaged, Father La Ribourde strolled into the woods to say 
his breviary. Absorbed in prayer, heedless of what was 
passing around him, he was surprised by a roving band of 
Kickapoo Indians and wantonly killed by them. The scene 
of Father La Ribourde’s death was in the neighborhood of 
the present town of Seneca, lying as it does about twenty 
miles from the place once occupied by the Great Illinois 
Village. Having told the story of Father La Ribourde’s 
death elsewhere,'* we shall not here describe it in detail. 
We would add only, as a matter of record, that a memorial 
tablet to Father La Ribourde has since been unveiled at 
Seneca. It is located in the northwest corner of the grounds 
of the local St. Patrick’s Church and bears the following 
inscription: 


i 


ON OR NEAR THIS SPOT 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1680 
FATHER GABRIEL DE LA RIBOURDE, 0.F.M. 
PIONEER FRENCH MISSIONARY 
AND MEMBER OF 
TONTI’S EXPLORING EXPEDITION 
WAS KILLED BY 
A BAND OF KICKAPOO INDIANS*® 


Towards evening of September 19, as Father La 
Ribourde failed to return to his companions, Father 
Membré went to look for him, and the rest of the party 
joined in the search. Not finding him, they built a huge 
bonfire on the river’s bank; and from the other side they 
kept a good watch during the entire night. The following 


1¢ Cf. the writer’s “Father Gabriel de la Ribourde, O. F. M., the First Mar- 
tyr in Illinois," Mid-America, October, 1930 and January, 1931. 

15 Communicated to the writer by Father C. J. Higgins, pastor of St. 
Patrick Church, Seneca, Illinois. 
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day they waited till noon, “making all possible search,” as 
Father Membré writes; and he adds: 


I insisted on staying to wait and obtain positive tid- 
ings; but the Sieur de Tonty forced me to embark at 
three o’clock, maintaining that the Father either had 
been killed by the enemy or else had walked on along 
the bank, so that, following it constantly, we should at 
last infallibly meet him. We got, however, no tidings 
of him, and the more we advanced the more this afflic- 
tion half killed us.*¢ 


To the grief that filled Father Membré’s heart, were now 
added hardships of the most harrowing and exhausting 
kind; it is a wonder, in fact, that he and his companions 
reached their destination alive. It required two and a 
half months to journey from the site of Seneca to Sturgeon 
Bay, September 20 to December 4, 1680,—a distance which 
Father Membré estimates at eighty leagues (two hundred 
miles). 

Setting out in their wretched canoe, they paddled up the 
Illinois River to the confluence of the Kankakee and Des 
Plaines, then up the latter, portaged to the Chicago River, 
passed through what is now the heart of a great metropolis, 
and then followed the western or Wisconsin shore of Lake 
Michigan.” 


16 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 146. Cf. 
also Hennepin’s A New Discovery, I, 348, where Tonti and Father Membré 
are wrongly blamed for continuing their journey without having obtained 
definite information regarding Father La Ribourde. Father Hennepin even 
goes so far as to say: ‘Father Zénobe had neither Credit nor Courage 
enough to persuade M. Tonti to stay a while for that Good Father.” Father 
Membré’s account as well as Tonti’s show how unjust the accusation is. 

17 Margry, Op. cit., I, 412; Shea's note in Le Clercg’s Establishment, II, 
149. Andreas, A. T., History of Chicago from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, I, 287, enumerating the early missionaries who visited the site 
of Chicago, has nothing to say of Father Membré, though he does mention 
the latter as one of the missionaries who may have labored among the 
Illinois Indians. He writes (p. 288): “There can have been no long time 
when the Indians were without the presence of some zealous Jesuit among 
them during the latter part of the seventeenth century. Besides those al- 
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“Our canoe,” writes Father Membré, “often failed us, 
and leaked on all sides.”28 From the very beginning also 
they suffered the pangs of hunger: 


We supported this remnant of a languishing life by 
some potatoes and garlic and other roots that we 
found by scraping the ground with our fingers.” 


These words are found in Father Membré’s Relation, after 
the departure from the site of Seneca is recorded. As they 
proceeded, the season advanced, the weather grew colder, 
the ground was covered with snow; and they had difficulty 
in finding even the roots on which they subsisted, being 
obliged to ferret them out from under the snow.”° 

Near the site of Manitowoc,” on November 1, 1680, their 
canoe was wrecked beyond repair; and they had to continue 
their journey on foot, 


walking barefooted over the snow and ice.... As we 
had no compass, we frequently got lost, and found our- 
selves in the evening where we had started in the 
morning, with no other food than acorns and little 


ready mentioned as accompanying M. de Montigny on his journey to the 
Mississippi (1699), there were the Rev. Father de la Ribourde, Membré, 
Gravier and La Source, all of whom may have ministered to the spiritual 
necessities of the Indians, though what was the nature of their religious exer- 
cises and duties, or how long they were continued, is not known”! This 
statement would lead a person to think that Father Membré was one of the 
later Jesuits. 

18 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 149. 

18 [bid., 147. 

20’'Tonti’s Memoir in Kellogg, op. cit., 294. 

21Tonti (ibid.) says the canoe was wrecked 20 leagues below the 
Potawatomi village; and he places the latter 2 leagues (5 miles) below the 
Sturgeon Bay portage (now a canal). Twenty leagues (50 miles) south of 
this village, therefore, was a place near present Manitowoc. The conjecture 
that the Potawatomi village mentioned by Tonti was situated near present 
Kewaunee (Kellogg, op. cit., 244, note 4) does not agree with the figures 
given by Tonti; it must haye been much farther north—five miles south of 
the Sturgeon Bay Canal, 
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roots. At last, after fifteen days’ march, we killed a 
deer, which was a great help to us.” 


During this march from the Manitowoc site northward, 
after they had been on the way about a week, they lost the 
Sieur de Boisrondet.** Tonti tells us that finally, on St. 
Martin’s Day (November 11), they reached a Potawatomi 
village, two leagues (five miles) south of the Sturgeon Bay 
portage, the reason why it took them a week and a half to 
travel but fifty miles being the fact that he himself was 
constantly suffering from a fever and his legs were swol- 
len.24 When they reached the Potawatomi village, they 
found it deserted, the Indians being on their winter hunt. 
Finding some frozen squashes and some Indian corn, they 
carefully stored these provisions in a hut at the water’s 
edge and contented themselves with scarcely two handfuls 
of Indian corn a day. After pentrating into the woods, in 
the hope, no doubt, of meeting some Indians, they returned 
after several days to the place where they had hid their 
meagre supply of food; and there they found their lost 
companion, Boisrondet. He had been there for three days, 
and thinking the food supply he found had been left there 
for him, he had not been sparing in consuming it. Fortu- 
nately, however, he had also found a canoe and repaired it 
in the meantime. 

In this canoe the famishing travelers now continued 
their journey; and after paddling two leagues (five miles), 
they found the Sturgeon Bay portage of the Potawatomi 
Indians, leading across the peninsula which is now Door 


22 Father Membré’s Relation, Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 149. 

23 Tonti’s Memoir, Kellogg, op. cit., 294. Tonti writes: “Our provisions 
failing us {after the canoe was wrecked}, I left a man to take care of our 
things and went off by land.” This man was Boisrondet; for Tonti later 
(p. 295) refers to him as “a Frenchman whom we had feft at the cache.” 
But it seems he was not lost just then, Tonti and the rest merely making an 
excursion into the woods to find something to eat, and then returning to 
Boisrondet. The entire party setting out a second time and going towards 
the north, Boisrondet was lost on the way. 


24 Ibid., 294. 
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County, to the Bay of Puans (Green Bay). The next day, 
weak as they were, they carried their canoe across the 
portage, which is described as a league long, and launched 
it in Sturgeon Creek.%> Turning to the right (north), 
they paddled on for a league, when they came upon another 
Indian village; but here too the huts were vacant. They 
proceeded for five leagues more, and were brought to a 
halt by a blinding snow storm which detained them for 
about a week,?*—“a northwest wind, which lasted five days, 
with driving snow.’’?? 

During this delay they ate whatever provisions they had; 
and after the storm had passed, they resolved to turn back 
to the vacant village they had lately passed. A gleam of 
hope shot across their path, as they espied smoke arising 
at the entrance to Sturgeon Creek (Bay); but when they 
came up to the fire, no one was in sight. They spent the 
night in the same place, and in the morning found the bay 
frozen. Unable to travel by canoe, they remained and in 
the course of the day prepared moccasins for themselves 
from Father La Ribourde’s mantle.”® Renault must have 
been extremely hungry, for in the evening he began to 
chew a fragment of raw hide, a piece of an Indian shield, 
he had found; and the following morning he woke with 
acute pains in the stomach. This and the fact that he had 
not completed his moccasins on the preceding day, caused 
a delay which proved to be their salvation. 

They were on the point of resuming their journey to the 
deserted Indian village they had previously passed, when 
two Kiskakon Ottawas, attracted by their camp fire, ap- 
proached. ‘We gave them such a welcome,” says Tonti, 


25 Meaning probably Sturgeon Bay. 

26 Tonti’s Memoir in Kellogg, op. cit., 295. 

27'Tonti’s other Relation, quoted in Parkman, op. cit., 220. 

28 Tt seems Father Membré had made moccasins for the party from Father 
La Ribourde’s mantle on a previous occasion, namely when they marched 
from the site of Manitowoc to the first Potawatomi village, below the 
Sturgeon Bay portage (Cf. his Relation, Le Clercq, II, 149). 
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“as was never seen before.”*® Taking the famished white 
men into their canoes, the good Indians brought them to an 
Indian camp, which was but two leagues distant. There 
the travelers found five Frenchmen and received a most 
cordial welcome. “Not one of us,” writes Father Membré, 
“could stand for weakness; we were like skeletons, the 
Sieur de Tonti extremely sick.’*° Chief Onanghisse of the 
Ottawas urged his people to supply the rescued white men 
with food; and “after thirty-four days of starvation,” 
says Tonti, “we found our famine turned to abundance.’”*? 

After Father Membré had recuperated a little, he joined 
a party of Indians who were going to the Jesuit mission 
of St. Francis Xavier at the extremity of the bay ;*? but 
the hardships he endured on the way were so great that 
he found it impossible to give expression to them.** Tonti 
and the other members of his party followed him 
some time later; and they remained as the guests of the 
Jesuit Fathers during the entire winter. “We cannot suffi- 
ciently acknowledge,” writes Father Membré, “the charity 
which these good Fathers displayed toward us.” 

In late spring, when the ice had thawed, they journeyed by 
canoe to Michilimackinac in the company of Father Jean 
Enjalran, S. J., “missionary of St. Francis Borgia,” as 
Duluth calls him.** The other nearby mission, that of 
the Hurons, named for St. Ignatius (St. Ignace), was the 
place where Father Hennepin had spent the winter as the 
guest of a fellow countryman from Flanders, Father 
Philippe Pierson, 8S. J.°° As at the Green Bay mission, so 


209 Parkman, op. cit., 221. 

80 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 150. 

31 Tonti quoted in Parkman, op. cit., 221. 

82 Situated on the site of De Pere, Wisconsin (Kellogg, op. cit., 296, note 
2). 

38 Fr. Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, Il, 150. 

84 Kellogg, op. cit., 334. 

85 Ibid., note 3. Fr. Enjalran was superior here form 1681-1688. 

86 Tbid., note 5. Fr. Pierson was stationed here from 1673-1683. 
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also at Mackinac, Father Hennepin must have departed a 
short time before Father Membré arrived. From Mack- 
inac Father Hennepin had set out for Quebec, whence he 
sailed for France, never to return to America—although 
he was visited by Father Membré, when the latter was in 
France for a while during the years 1682 to 1684. 


According to Tonti, he and his companions reached 
Mackinac on the eve of the feast of Corpus Christi, June 4, 
1681. A’ very happy meeting took place shortly after, 
when La Salle arrived there about the middle of June.* 
“T leave you,” says Father Membré, “to conceive our mutual 
joy, much damped though it was by the narrative he made 
us of all his misfortunes, and by that we made him of our 
tragical adventures.’** La Salle had been in the Illinois 
country, had sought his friends in vain, had looked upon 
the devastation wrought by the Iroquois, had wintered 
among the Miami Indians at St. Joseph River (Michigan), 
and on May 22 had set out for Mackinac, there to find Tonti 
and Father Membré.*® 


After enumerating La Salle’s misfortunes in detail and 
recounting his activities during the winter months, Father 
Membré adds the significant remark: 


If we wish to settle in those countries [the Illinois 
country] and make any progress for the Faith, it is 
absolutely necessary to keep all these tribes, as well as 
others more remote, in peace and union against the 
common enemy—that is, the Iroquois—who never 
make a real peace with those whom he has once beaten, 
or whom he hopes to overcome by the divisions which 
he artfully excites, so that we should be daily exposed 
to routs like that to which we were subjected last year. 


87 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 151. Tonti 
says La Salle arrived at Mackinac on the next day, June 5. 

38 Ibid., II, 151-152. 

88 La Salle’s experiences from the time he left Fort Crevecoeur in March, 
1680 till his meeting with Father Membré and Tonti in June, 1681, more 
than a year later, are grapically detailed in Parkman, op. cit., 174-200 and 
263-271. 
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Monsieur de la Salle, convinced of this necessity, has 
since our return purchased the whole Illinois country, 
and has given cantons to the Chaouenons [Shawa- 
noes], who there colonize in large families.*° 


The latter part of this statement probably refers to the 
Indian settlements commenced in the vicinity of Fort St. 
Louis on Starved Rock in 1683. 


Father Membré was particularly impressed by the 
equanimity and optimism manifested by La Salle, despite 
the many obstacles that had prevented him from carrying 
out his design during the two previous years. He writes 
of him: 


Never did I remark in him the least alteration, al- 
ways maintaining his ordinary coolness and self-pos- 
session. Any one but him would have renounced and 
abandoned the enterprise; but, far from that, by a 
firmness of mind and a constancy that has seldom 
been equalled, I saw him more resolute than ever to 
continue his work and to carry out his discovery.*! 


40 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 156. 

*1Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 157. These 
words are quoted by Munro, ‘Crusaders of New France, 108, as those of an 
“eye-witness.” In this work Father Membré is not so much as mentioned 
by name. It is one of the many instances showing how little attention has 
been accorded to the memory of Father Membré. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SECOND EXPEDITION 


Soon after finding Father Membré and Tonti at Mackin- 
ac, June, 1680, La Salle returned with these loyal friends 
and followers to Fort Frontenac, “in order to adopt new 
measures,” as Father Membré writes, ‘“‘to resume and com- 
plete our course with the help of Heaven, in which we put 
all our trust.’ 


It had been La Salle’s original plan to descend the Missis- 
sippi in a large vessel, the same which even now lay in a 
half-completed condition on the Illinois River at the 
abandoned Fort Crevecoeur. He now deemed it a wise 
measure to give up the original plan, at least for the pres- 
ent, and to explore the Mississippi to its mouth in canoes. 


Leaving Tonti and Father Membré at Fort Frontenac, 
La Salle went on to Montreal and was there met by M. 
Barrois, “a thorough man of business, formerly secretary 
of legation,’’® the efficient secretary of Governor Frontenac. 
Arrangements were made for the new expedition; La 
Salle’s clamoring creditors were appeased; and a will, dated 
Montreal, August 11, 1681, was made by La Salle in favor 
of his cousin, M. Francois Plet.* 


The preceding year, August 10, 1680, when La Salle 
had set out to bring aid to Tonti and the rest, including the 


1 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 157. 

2 Tbid., 158. 

3 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 159. Father Christian Le Clercq omits 
Father Membré’s account of his journey from Mackinac to Fort Frontenac 
and thence to Fort Miami at the mouth of the St. Joseph River, Michigan, 
giving only a brief transitional summary. 

4An English translation of this will is in Cox, Journeys of La Salle, Il, 
243-244. Having left Mackinac in June, 1681, La Salle was accordingly at 
Montreal in August, 1681. The Relation des Découvertes, 1679-1681 
(Offical Narrative), therefore, cannot be correct when it says La Salle left 
Fort Frontenac on August 10, 1681 (Margy, op. cit., I, 500; Shea in Le 
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two missionaries, then in the Great Illinois Village, he had 
been accompanied by twenty-four men.’ Apparently a few 
of these had lately gone with him to Mackinac and thence 
back to Fort Frontenac; while the rest had remained at 
Fort Miami or in the Illinois country. A number of addi- 
tional Frenchmen now (July—August, 1681) joined him; 
and he selected also some Loups and Abenakis to take part 
in the new expedition. In a letter written in the autumn 
of that year, 1681, while on his way to Fort Miami, La 
Salle speaks of his newly formed party of followers as 
comprising, besides’ Tonti ‘“‘who is full of zeal,” thirty 
Frenchmen, “all good men, without reckoning such as I 
cannot trust,” and more than a hundred Indians, “some of 
them Shawanoes, and others from New England, all of 
whom know how to use guns.”” To these must be added 
the only chaplain of the expedition, Father Membré. 


Before La Salle came back from Montreal to Fort Fron- 
tenac, Tonti, Father Membré and most of La Salle’s men 
had, in pursuance of the leader’s orders, set out for Fort 
Miami,® reaching that place on October 15, or November 


Clercq’s Establishment, II, 160, note). The Official Narrative is likewise in- 
correct when it says Tonti had left for Fort Frontenac when La Salle arrived 
at Mackinac in June, 1681 (Parkman, op. cit., 272, note 1). Though Park- 
man refers to the Official Narrative as “usually very accurate,” it contains 
not a few inaccuracies; at any rate it is not as accurate as Father Membré’s 
accounts. 

5 Parkman, op. cit., 189. 

6 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 158-159. 

7 Parkman, op. cit. 273. This letter of La Salle forms the concluding part 
of the Official Narrative, 1679-1681. 

8 Le Clercq’s Establishment, I, 159-160; Tonti’s Memoir in Cox, op. cit., 
I, 17. Tonti says indeed that he waited for La Salle’s boat at the village 
of Tezagon and embarked for Illinois when it arrived; but he implies that 
La Salle followed later, when he says: “‘La Salle joined us [at the Miamis 
River} in October.” Parkman, therefore, cannot be correct when he writes, 
La Salle “mustered his men and... resolved . . . to lead on his follow- 
ers, in a united body, under his own personal command” (op. cit., 272-273). 
Neither did La Salle lead his men in a united body from Fort Miami, but 
only after the entire party had been reunited on the Des Plaines. 
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10, 1681.° La Salle himself, as he had done the preceding 
year, followed a route somewhat shorter than the usual 
one. He was at the Toronto site, on the northwestern 
shore of Lake Ontario, in the beginning of autumn, ascended 
the Humber River, portaged to Lake Simcoe (a journey of 
two weeks), and after crossing this lake, descended the 
Severn River to Georgian Bay; he reached Lake Huron only 
in October?® and joined the party that had preceded him 
to Fort Miami on November 3, or December 19.12 


After La Salle’s arrival, the party which was to descend 
the Mississippi with him was definitely made up; La Salle 


selected 23 Frenchmen and 18 Indians inured to war, 
some Mahingans [Mohegans] or Loups, some Aben- 
aquis. They desired to take along ten of their women 
to cook for them, as their custom is, while they were 
fishing or hunting. These women, took with them three 
children, so that the whole party consisted of but 54 
persons, including the Sieur de Tonti and the Sieur 


® Margery, op. cit., Il, 203; Shea in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 160. 
According to Tonti’s Relation in Margry, I, 593, they reached Fort Miami 
on November 10 (not October 15) and La Salle joined them there December 
19 (not November 3). In this instance Tonti’s dates seem to be correct; 
for, those given by Father Le Clercq are not quoted from Father Membré’s 
account. The latter agrees with Tonti’s Relation in designating December 
21 as the day of their departure from Fort Miami. 

10 Parkman, op. cit., 273. Le Clercq (II, 160) says La Salle embarked 
on Lake de Conty (Erie); but he is probably mistaken, taking it for granted 
that La Salle followed the usual route. 

11 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 161. Le 
Clercq again begins to quote verbatim the narrative written by Father Mem- 
bré at the place where it tells of the departure from Fort Miami. Besides 
this Relation Father Membré prepared two other accounts of the expedition 
of 1682, a letter dated De la riviére de Mississipi, le 3 Juin, 1682 (in Margry, 
op. cit., II, 206-212) and the Official Report entitled Relation de la Décou- 
verte de | Embouchure de la Riviére Mississipi dans le Golfe de Mexique, 
Faite par le Sieur de la Salle, V Année Passée, 1682 (in Thomassy, Géologie 
Pratique, 9-16). The latter is not to be confounded with the official Nar- 
trative for the years 1679-1681, as is done by Winsor, Cartier to Frontenac, 
286-287. Father Membré’s Letter and Official Report are given in the 
Appendix of the present work. 
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Dautray, son of the late Sieur Bourdon, procurator- 
general of Quebec,?? 


and of course, the writer of these words, Father Membré. 
The so-called Procés-Verbal or legal document drawn up at 
the mouth of the Mississippi corroborates the above words 
of Father Membré, when it declares that the party, after 
reaching the mouth of the Illinois River included 


22 French, carrying arms, accompanied by the Rev- 
erend Father Zénobe Membré, one of the Recollect 
missionaries, and followed by 18 New England Savages 
and several women, Ilgonquines, Otchipoises and Hu- 
ronnes.*® 


From Fort Miami, La Salle again sent ahead the greater 
part of his company, including Tonti and Father Membré, 
on December 21, 1681. Paddling along the southern shore 
of Lake Michigan, this party entered the Chicago River, and 
on the 27th of December portaged to the Des Plaines, which 
they found frozen.* That same day La Salle set out on 


12 Rather Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 161-162. 
Tonti’s short Relation of 1684 contains the names of those who took part in 
the expedition of 1682, even the individual names of 17 Indians (Margry, 
op. cit., I, 594). Thwaites, France in America, 66, erroneously says La 
Salle’s party was increased from 54 of whom 23 were Frenchman to 30 
Frenchmen and 100 Indians. The latter figures are those given by La Salle 
in the letter which he wrote from the neighborhood of Lake Simcoe on his 
way to Fort Miami. The party made up at the latter place consisted of 54 
persons; there was a decrease not an increase of numbers. The 23 French- 
men are named in Tonti’s Relation in Margry, I, 594, as follows: M. de La 
Salle; P. Zenoble; Le sieur de Tonty; Le sieur de Boisrondet; Jacques Bour- 
don, sieur d’Autray; Jacques La Méterie, notaire; Jean Michel, chirurgien; 
Jacques, Cochois; Anthoine Bassard; Jean Masse; Pierre You; Colin Crevel; 
Jean du Lignon; André Hénault; Gabriel Barbier; Pierre Migneret (or Men- 
neret or Miguret); Nicolas de La Salle; André Baboeuf; Pierre Buret; Louis 
Baron; Jean Pignabel; La Violette; Pierre Prudhomme, armurier. 

13 Cox, op. cit. I, 161. This document was composed by the notary 
Jacques de la Metairie; he is mistaken of course in calling the New England 
Indians Hurons—they were as Father Membré says Mohegans and Abenakis. 


14 Father Membré's Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 162-163. 
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foot from Fort Miami with the rest of his men and joined 
Tonti on the Des Plaines, January 4, 1682."5 


Meanwhile Tonti had made sleds for the whole party. 
These they began to drag on the Des Plaines when the ice 
was strong enough to support them; and thus the united 
company transported their baggage and provisions and 
canoes as well as a wounded French comrade, down the 
Des Plaines and then down the Illinois River as far as the 
farther end of Lake Peoria, reaching the latter place 
January 25, 1682.*° 

As they passed the site of Seneca, Father Membré’s soul 
must have been flooded with sad recollections of his saintly 
superior, Father La Ribourde, who—as he had learned 
since—had been murdered on the spot by a band of Kick- 
apoo Indians. Regretful too must have been his thoughts, 
as he gazed upon the ruins of the Great Village, farther 
down the river, once the scene of his missionary labors. 


At Lake Peoria they found a camp of Indians, just as 
they had found one there on their first arrival two years 
before. Nearby stood Fort Crevecoeur and the unfinished 


15 Procés Verbal, Cox, op. cit., I, 160; Father Membré’s Relation in Le 
Clercq’s Establishment, II, 162. Thwaites, France in America, 66-67, is mi- 
teken when he writes: “Dividing into two sections, they reached the Illinois 
both by the Chicago and St. Joseph-Kankakee routes.” A pertinent extract 
from a letter of La Salle is quoted and discussed by Andreas, History of 
Chicago, I, 64. In this letter La Salle says he left Fort Miami December 28 
and reached Tonti January 7, having been detained by snow at the portage 
of Checagou. By the Checagou River Father Membré evidently means the 
Des Plaines; still Hager’s theory (ibid. I, 56) that Tonti’s party advanced 
not to the Chicago River but only to the Grand Calumet does not seem 
probable. Father Membré’s dates, more accurate than La Salle’s show that 
such an explanation is not necessary. Besides, Tonti’s Relation in Margry, 
I, 593, expressly states that Tonti’s party took “the lake route to enter a 
certain little river which they call Chicago. From this river we crossed a por- 
tage of a league and a half, which led us into another river emptying into 
that of the Illinois.” When Father Membré was upon the Chicago River 
in December 1681, it was his second visit to the site of Chicago, having been 
there with Tonti in September-October of the previous year, 1680. 


16 Procés Verbal, Cox op. cit., I, 161. 
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vessel. Father Membré writes, they found Fort Crevecoeur 
in good condition and La Salle left his orders there.’ It 
seems La Salle had left some men at this fort when he- 
had returned thither in the autumn of 1680, seeking his 
loyal followers, Tonti and Father Membré. 


At the southern end of Lake Peoria they were able to 
embark once more in their canoes; and they paddled down 
the rest of the Illinois River, reaching the Mississippi on 
February 6, 1682. There they were detained for a full 
week, as dangerous ice floes came floating swiftly down the 
great river from the north,’® and, besides, they had to 
wait for the Indians of the party who had lagged behind.?® 


On February 13, 1682, the reunited party at last began 
their voyage on the Father of Waters; and six leagues 
farther down they found another great river coming from 
the west, the Missouri, called by Father Membré “the river 
of the Ozages.” The missionary gives an excellent descrip- 
tion of the muddy river, saying among other things: 


It is full as large as the river Colbert [Mississippi], 
into which it empties, and which is so disturbed by it 
that from the mouth of this river the water is hardly 
drinkable . . . . Although this river is very large, the 
main river does not seem augmented by it; but it 
pours in so much mud that from its mouth the water 
of the great river, whose bed is also very slimy, is more 
like clear [liquid?] mud than river water, without 
changing at all till it reaches the sea, a distance of 
more than 300 leagues, although it receives seven large 


17 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 163. Ap- 
parently the deserters had not destroyed the fort itself in March, 1680. The 
other fort, however, at the mouth of the St. Joseph River they had demol- 
ished; and La Salle’s men rebuilt it in the following autumn, 1680. Fort 
Crevecoeur seems to have been abandoned definitely, however, after the con- 
struction of Fort St. Louis on Starved Rock during the winter of 1682-1683. 
Subsequently the latter was moved down the river and a new Fort Creve- 
coeur was built on a site across the river from that of the old fort, of that 
name. 

18 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 163. 

19 Procés Verbal, Cox, op. cit., I, 161. 
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rivers, the water of which is very beautiful, and which 
are as large as the Mississipi.”° 


At the mouth of the Missouri they encamped for the 
night ;?2 and proceeding six leagues (fifteen miles) on the 
following day (February 14, 1682), they found an unin- 
habited village of the Tamaroa Indians” on the site of East 
St. Louis, the Indians having gone to the chase. Leaving 
“marks of our peaceful coming and signs of our route,” 
writes Father Membré, 


we went by short stages, because we were obliged to 
hunt and fish almost daily, not having been able to 
bring any provisions but Indian corn.”® 


The exploring party stopped at the mouth of the Ohio, 
which Father Membré,*4 and Tonti too,”* call the Ouabache 
(Wabash) ,?* the name by which its great tributary is now 
known. Thence they were forced to continue their voyage 


42 leagues (105 miles) without stopping, because the 
banks are low and marshy, and full of thick foam, 
rushes and walnut trees.?’ 


On February 24, 1682, they reached a place midway be- 
tween the mouths of the Ohio and the Arkansas, where 
they were able to make a landing.2® Some of the men 


20 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 164. 

21 Tonti’s Memoir in Cox, op. cit., I, 17. 

22 One of the Illinois tribes many of whose women and children had been 
massacred by the pursuing Iroquois in September, 1680. The village had 100 
cabins (Procés Verbal, Cox, op. cit., I, 161). 

28 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 165. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Tonti’s Memoir, Cox, op. cit., I, 18. 

26 Tt was February 17, 1682, if, as Parkman says (op. cit., 277), they 
reached the Ohio three days after leaving the Tamaroa villiage. The dis- 
tance according to Father Membré was 40 leagues. 

27 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 165. 

28 Ibid.; Procés Verbal in Cox, op. cit., I, 162, says it was February 26. 
The place was 42 leagues from the Ohio and 45 from the Arkansas accord- 
ing to Father Membré. 
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went hunting, and one of them, Pierre Prudhomme, was 
lost on the way. Having seen some Indian trails in the 
woods, they feared for his life; and La Salle “threw up a 
fort and entrenchment,” which was named for the lost 
man, Fort Prudhomme.”?® Here they tarried nine days, 
while efforts were made to find the lost hunter. On the 
strength of a letter written by Gravier in 1701, Parkman 
identifies the place as the Third Chickasaw Bluff, near 
Memphis.*° 

All efforts to find Prudhomme proved fruitless; but on 
March 1, one of the searchers, Gabriel Minime (or Barbie) 
and two Loups met a band of five Chickasaw Indians and 
brought two of them as captives to the fort. They told 
La Salle that their village was but one and a half day 
distant, about 15 leagues.*!. Thinking that this tribe of 
Indians were responsible for Prudhomme’s prolonged ab- 
sence or perhaps death, La Salle with Father Membré and 
half his party set out on March 2 for the Chickasaw village, 
and marched all day.*?. As night approached La Salle grew 
suspicious of his Indian guides and extracted from them 
the confession that the village was still three days farther.™ 
Retaining one of the Indians, he allowed the other to go 
on with presents and an offer of peace, inviting the Chicka- 
saw nation to meet the exploring party at a place four days 
down the river.** 

Meanwhile (March 2) Prudhomme had been found, halt- 
starved, and brought back to the fort. For nine days he 


28 Tontis Memoir in Cox, op. cit., I, 18. 

80 Parkman, op. cit., 277. 

81 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, Il, 165. He 
tells us that the Indians counted 10 or 12 leagues as a day’s journey. 

82 Procés Verbal in Cox, op. cit., I, 163. 

88 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 166. 

84 Procés Verbal in Cox, op. cit. I, 163. Tonti (Cox, op. cit., I, 18) 
says the Chickasaws had 2,000 warriors, the greater number of them having 
flat heads with faces “as big as a large soup plate.” This was considered a 
mark of beauty among them, their heads being thus unnaturally formed by 
bandaging the heads of the infants. 
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had been without food, wandering aimlessly in the woods.** 
The following day (March 3), the weather being foggy, 
they resumed their voyage, but missed the rendezvous at 
which the Chickasaws were to meet La Salle’s party, as 
there was a thick fog also at that place.** They passed the 
“river of Chepontias” (perhaps the St. Francis River which 
has its mouth just above Helena, Arkansas) and the “vil- 
lage of Metsigameas” (Mitchigameas) .3” 


Having traveled 45 leagues from Fort Prudhomme, they 
arrived on March 13° at the Kappa village of the Arkansas 
Indians near the mouth of the tributary of the same name. 
It was foggy at the time, as it had been for the last ten 
days of their journey; but they were notified of the pres- 
ence of Indians by the beating of drums and the shouts 
of the Indian war-cry. La Salle at once turned to the op- 
posite side, the east bank of the river; and there, on a 
tongue of land his men constructed a redoubt of felled trees 
and palisades within less than an hour. While it protected 
La Salle’s party, it gave the Indians time to recover from 
the terror with which the sudden appearance of the French 
had inspired them; for La Salle did not want war but 
peace with all the Indians dwelling on the banks of the 
Mississippi. Some of the Arkansas were coaxed to ap- 
proach the strange visitors; messengers and presents were 
exchanged; peace was concluded; and finally the entire ex- 
ploring party was invited to the Indian village. The 
travelers accepted the invitation and remained in the Kappa 


85 Tonti’s Memoir in Cox, op. cit., I, 18. Parkman (op. cit., 278) says 
Prudhomme and a few others were left in charge of the new fort. 

86 Procés Verbal, Cox, op. cit., I, 163. 

87 Ibid. 

88 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, IJ, 166, has 
March 3; but this is evidently a misprint, as he gives the correct date (March 
13) both in his letter of June 3, 1682 (Margry, op. cit., II, 204) and in 
the Official Report (Thomassy, op. cit., 11). The Procés Verbal (Cox, 
op. cit., I, 163) has March 12. 
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village as honored and feasted guests for three days.*° 
Compared with the Illinois Indians, the Arkansas appeared 
to Father Membré on a much higher level of civilization; 
he writes: 


These Indians do not resemble those at the north, 
who are all of a morose and stern disposition; these 
are better made, civil, liberal, and of a gay humor. 
Even the young are so modest that, though they had 
a great desire to see the Sieur de la Salle, they kept 
quietly at the doors, not daring to come in.*° 


Father Membré was also impressed by the fact, that al- 
though it was early March peaches were already forming 
on the trees; many other kinds of fruit he saw in these 
parts, as also numerous turkeys, geese and other domestic 
fowl. 


The day after coming to the Kappa village, writes 
Father Membré: 


On the 14th of the same month the Sieur de la Salle 
took possession of this country with great ceremony. 
He planted a cross and set up the king’s arms, at which 
the Indians showed great joy. You can talk much to 
Indians by signs, and those with us managed to make 
themselves a little understood in their language. I 
took occasion to explain something of the truth of a 
God and the mysteries of our redemption, of which 
they saw the insignia. During this short time they 
showed that they relished what I said by raising their 
eyes to heaven and kneeling as if to adore. We also 


89 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 167-168; his 
letter of June 3, 1682 in Margry, op. cit., II, 207-208; his Official Report 
in Thomassy, op. cit., I]. The Kappa tribe of the Arkansas were the south- 
ernmost Indians visited by Jolliet and Marquette in 1673. At that time, ac 
cording to Thwaites, Father Marquette, 201, “the Arkansas Indians dwelt 
upon the east side of the Mississippi, opposite the mouth of the river which 
bears their name.” Father Membré, however, expressly says the Kappa 
village they visited was ‘on! our right’ (Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 167), 
therefore on the west bank. 

40 Father Membre’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 168. The 
raissionary expresses his admiration of these Indians even more enthusiasti- 
cally in his letter of June 3, 1682 (Margry, op. cit., II, 208). 
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saw them rub their hands over their bodies after rub- 
bing them over the pillar where the cross was. In fact 
on our return from the sea we found that they had sur- 
rounded this cross with a palisade.* 


Of this solemn occupation of the Arkansas country, Jacques 
de la Metairie, notary of Fort Frontenac and of the ex- 
pedition, drew up an official document, which was signed 
by the leading members of the expedition, Father Membré’s 
name appearing in the third place after La Salle’s and 
Tonti’s.*? 


Supplied by the generous Kappa Indians with provisions 
and two guides, who were to serve also as interpreters 
with their allies, the Taensas, eighty leagues farther south, 
the explorers once more, March 17, 1682, launched their 
canoes and passed several other Arkansas towns, stopping, 
however, only at the last and largest. La Metairie and 
Tonti give the names of these villages, though the latter’s 
account is a bit confused. By comparing them with Father 
Membré’s narrative, however, one can establish the order 
and location of these villages. The first was that of 
Osotouoy, on the river’s bank, six leagues below Kappa 
(Kapaha, Quapaw). Nearby, lying some distance inland, 


#1 Rather Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 169. The 
impression conveyed by these words is an altogether different one than that 
expressed by Parkman, when he writes (op. cit., 279-280): “The strangers. . . 
responded with a solemnity which their hosts would have liked less, if they 
had understood it better. . . . Membré, in canonicals, sang a hymn; the 
men shouted Vive le Roi; and La Salle in the King’s name, took formal 
possession of the country. The friar, not, he flatters himself, without suc- 
cess, labored to expound by signs the mysteries of the Faith.’ Father 
Membré (we prefer to call him Father Membré rather than simply Membré), 
careful and exacting missionary that he was, did not imagine he had ac- 
complished the conversion of this nation; but he had made an opening and 
a beginning. Visiting these Indians in 1673, Father Marquette had like- 
wise tried to introduce them to the truths of Christianity (Thwaites, Father 
Marquette, 202). 

42 This document, similar to another drawn up at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, is entitled: Procés-verbal de cette prise de possession du pays des 
Arkansas, 12 et 14 Mars, 1682. It is given in Margry, op. cit., II, 181-185. 
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were the villages of the Tongengas (Toyengans, Topingas) 
and of the Torimans. Lastly, three leagues below Osotouoy, 
on the bank, lay Imaha, the largest of these Arkansas vil- 
lages.* At the latter La Salle’s party stopped for a short 
visit and received a cordial welcome; and here, says La 
Metairie, “peace was confirmed” and “the chief acknowl- 


edged that the village belonged to his Majesty” the King 
of France.** 


43 Tonti’s Memoir in Cox, op. cit., I, 19; Proces Verbal, ibid., 163-164. 
4¢ Procés Verbal, ibid., 164. 


CHAPTER VII 


TO THE MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


The Sieur Jolliet, accompanied by Pére Marquette, had 
explored the Mississippi to the mouth of its tributary, the 
Arkansas. Thence to its mouth, a distance of seven 
hundred miles, the great river had not as yet been explored 
by white men coming from the north. This was accom- 
plished by La Salle and his companions, among whom 
Father Membré, as sole chaplain and missionary, held a 
leading position. As the expedition we are about to re- 
count was the completion of that conducted in 1673, so did 
Pére Membré, as representative of the Church, complete 
what Pére Marquette had begun. 


1 None of the twelve missionaries, eight being secular priests (though the 
names of only four are known) and four friars, who accompanied De Soto's 
expedition, seem to have had an opportunity for even attempting the founda- 
tion of a mission on the banks of the Mississippi. Only once in the narra- 
tives do the missionaries appear in a scene of interest in which also Indians 
participate, and that is a religious service of the Spaniards at which the 
Indians are merely spectators and imitators. This event took place at Casqui, 
on the west bank of the Mississippi, soon after De Soto and his men had 
crossed the river near present Memphis. Thence the explorers penetrated 
into Arkansas and Oklahoma, and returned to the Mississippi by following 
the Arkansas River to its mouth. There De Soto died in 1542, and eventu- 
ally was buried in the Mississippi. Under Moscoso the remnant of the party 
tried to reach Mexico by an overland route across Arkansas to the Red 
River, thence in a southwesterly direction as far perhaps as the Brazos 
River in Texas. Then they retraced their steps to the Mississippi, built a 
fleet of boats and sailed down the river, meeting only hostile Indians. At 
the mouth of the Mississippi they turned west and skirted the gulf coast 
until they reached the Panuco River (1543). According to La Florda del 
Inca, cited by Shea in the first of his works mentioned below, seven of the 
missionaries died before De Soto, and the remaining five died during the 
latter part of the expedition; but according to Shea’s second work mentioned, 
there were three friars and a French secular priest among the survivors who 
reached Mexico. Cf. Shea, History of the ‘Catholic Missions, 45 and note, 
and The Catholic Church in Colonial Days, 112-113; also Bolton-Marshall, 
The Colonization of North America, 42; Steck, The Jolliet- Marquette Expedi- 
tion, 15 et seq. 
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After taking possession of the Arkansas country in the 
Kappa village at the mouth of the Arkansas River, after 
passing a number of other villages of Arkansas Indians and 
visiting the last of these, La Salle’s exploring party 
journeyed some three hundred miles down the winding 
Mississippi to the Taensas, an Indian nation resembling 
the Arkansas and dwelling in what is now Tensas County, 
Louisiana.? The very first day after resuming their voy- 
age, they “began to see and kill alligators, which are num- 
erous and from fifteen to twenty feet long.’ 


After passing the villages of the Tourika (Tonicas), 
Jason (Yazoo) and Kouera,‘ they at last, on March 22, 
reached the spot. where their guides pointed out the path 
leading to the Taensas Indians, who dwelt in eight villages 
on the shores of a lake some distance inland in the present 
county of Tensas, state of Louisiana.® Being much fatigued 


2 The estimates of distances in the accounts of Father Membré, La Metairie 
and especially Tonti are not high enough; and Parkman suggests that they 
may have been “founded on observations of latitude, without reckoning the 
windings of the river” (op. cit., 280, note 3). Finley, The French in the 
Heart of America, has some striking observations on the circuitous route of 
the Mississippi. 

When Tonti says, the Taensas were but six leagues distant from the 
Arkansas, he evidently means at least sixty (Cox, op. cit., I, 20). 

3 Tonti’s Memoir in Cox, op. cit., I, 20. 

4 Procés Verbal in Cox, op. cit., I, 164. These villages were probably on 
the east side of the river; for La Metairie says they were “hostile to the 
Arkansas and Taensas’” and Father Membré (Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 
172) informs us that “the people on one shore are generally enemies of 
those on the other.” 

The term “Kouera” does not seem to be interpreted correctly as “Koroas” 
in Cox, op. cit., I, 164, since at the bottom of the same page La Metairie 
refers expressly to the Koroas as a distinct tribe. 

The fact that Iberville found the Coloa, as he calls them, (meaning, it 
seems, the Koroa) between the Akansa and Taensa (Shea's note in Le 
Clercq’s Establishment, Il, 174), does not prove by any means that Father 
Membré’s statement, placing the Koroa below the Taensa, is incorrect. It 
was not an infrequent occurrence for the Indians to change the location 
of their villages. 

5 There are two such lakes in Tensas County, Louisiana, at the present 
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at the time, La Salle sent Tonti and Father Membré to visit 
these Indians as his representatives. Accompanied by the 
Indian guides from the Kappa village, they carried their 
canoe for a distance of 10 arpens (120 rods) before they 
reached the town in which dwelt the principal chief of the 
Taensas. 

Father Membré was surprised to find these Indians even 
more strikingly different from those of the north than the 
Arkansas; he describes their orderly mode of life and their 
abodes which were built of substantial mud walls, and, in 
his letter of June 3, 1682, also the regal status and absolute 
power of the chief. Tonti’s account, usually very brief 
and summary, grows even more detailed than Father 
Membré’s in depicting the customs of these Indians, their 
temple and the house of their chief.° 


The country of the Taensas appeared to Father Membré 
to be a most pleasant and inviting place, abundant among 
other things in palm, fruit and nut trees.2° Above all, how- 
ever, the Indians were of such a character as seemed to 
promise a rich harvest to the messengers of the Gospel, of 
whom he was the first to visit them. He writes: 


The mind and character of these tribes appeared on 
the whole docile and manageable, and even capable of 
reason. I made them understand all I wished about 
our mysteries. They conceived pretty well the ne- 
cessity of a God, who created and who governs all; 
they attribute this divinity to the sun. Religion may 


day. Father Membré surmises that the lake of the Taensas was “formed in 
the land by the river Mississippi’ (Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 170); it is 
not unlikely that it as well as the other came into existence in consequence 
of inundations of the Mississippi. 

6 Tonti’s Memoir in Cox, op. cit., I, 20. 

7 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 10. 

8 Margry, op. cit., II, 209-210. 

®Tonti’s Memoir in Cox, op. cit., I, 21-23. Procés Verbal, ibid, 164 
says there were about 700 armed men in the village. 

10 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 172. 
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be greatly advanced among them, as well as among the 
Arkansas, both these nations being half civilized. 


It is Father Membré the missionary who speaks in these 
words — the missionary who on every possible occasion 
strives to exercise his calling and to lay the foundations 
of missions in regions to which the light of the Gospel has 
not as yet penetrated; and so he gives us a glimpse—one of 
the few we find in his writings—a glimpse into his soul, 
fired as it was with true missionary zeal, 

Wishing to see the French chief, and expecting to receive 
some gifts from him, the Taensa chief with a great display 
of dignity and pomp and ceremony paid a visit to La Salle 
on the day after Tonti and Father Membré had come to 
see him, March 23.12 After tarrying for some days, the 
explorers continued their voyage, while their polite and 
obliging Arkansas guides, fearing hostile tribes of the 
south, returned to their tribesmen. It was March 26, when 
they resumed their voyage.# The following day, being 
Good Friday (March 27, 1682), they had advanced but two 
leagues, when suddenly they espied a “periagua” (pirogue, 
wooden canoe) with Indians. Tonti gave it chase; but, as 
he approached the bank, he saw as many as a hundred 
Indians ready to defend their companions. They were fisher- 
men of the Natchez nation, whose villages lay on the east 
side of the river some leagues from the bank and twelve 
leagues south of the Taensas.** 


Following his usual cautious and peaceful policy, La 
Salle recalled Tonti and with his entire party crossed over 
to the opposite bank. The white men and the Indians soon 


11 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, I, 172. 

12 Tbid., 171. 

13 Tonti’s Memoir in Cox, I, 23. 

14 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 173. At 
this point in his narrative, Father Membré adds that there were as many as 
40 Indian villages on the east side of the Mississippi and 34 on the west, 
the names of all of them being made known to them probably by their Ar- 
kansas guides. 
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came to an understanding; and with a part of his force, 
including Father Membré, La Salle went to one of the 
Natchez villages, three leagues from the river, similar to 
that of the Taensas. They were received with a like 
hospitality and slept there during the night. That same 
night their hosts even went so far as to notify their allies 
(related tribe), the Koroas, of the arrival of the French; 
and the chief of the latter came in person on the following 
day to greet La Salle.** 

As in the Kappa village of the Arkansas, so also in the 
Natchez village, La Salle “planted the king’s arms under 
the cross,’ March 28, 1682 (Holy Saturday). Accompanied 
by the head men of the town as well as the Koroa chief, La 
Salle with Father Membré and his other companions then 
returned to the camp on the river’s bank where the rest 
of the party were waiting; and the Koroa chief conducted 
the explorers to his own village, 


situated ten leagues below, on an agreeable eminence, 
surrounded on one side by fine corn lands and on the 
other by beautiful prairies.*® 


Tonti’s earliest account of the expedition of 1682, his 
letter of July 23, 1682 (published for the first time in the 
Appendix of the present work) agrees with Father 
Membré’s accounts in mentioning but one Natchez village 
and in calling the next village the Koroa village (fol. 167 
and 168). So also his short Relation of 1684 (Margry, I, 
603) tell us that the “Coroha” chief, whose village was ten 
leagues distant, came during the night. But in his Memoir 
of 1693, Tonti does not mention the Koroas and speaks of 
a second Natchez village “situated on the hillside, near the 
river,” where “the men cultivate the ground, hunt and fish.” 
He calls the chief of this village ‘the great chief of the 
Natchez” and a brother of the chief at whose village La 
Salle had slept.’ 


15 [bid., 174. 
16 Ibid. 
17 Tonti’s Memoir in Cox, op. cit., I, 24. 
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Parkman interprets Tonti’s later version as indicating 
a second and the principal Natchez village, “near the site 
of the city of Natchez,” distinct from the Koroa village 
which lay a little farther south.1® 


Comparing the contemporary accounts, however, we dis- 
cover that Tonti’s second Natchez village is identical with 
the Koroa village of Father Membré. Apparently the 
Koroas belonged to the Natchez nation, as the Kappas be- 
longed to the Arkansas. La Metairie refers to the Koroa 
village which they visited as “the principal village of the 
Koroas,” adding that this nation is composed of five other 
villages and allied to nearly forty others.'® Natchez and 
Koroas, it seems, were at this time interchangeable names 
used to designate the same Indian nation, consisting of 
several villages or tribes.?° 


In the Koroa village La Salle’s party was again hospi- 
tably entertained; and there they celebrated the feast of 
Easter, March 29, 1682. Writes Father Membré: 


We celebrated the divine mysteries with the French, 
and fulfilled the duties of good Christians. For our 
Indians, though of the most advanced and best in- 
structed, were not yet capable.” 


18 Parkman, op. cit., 283-284. 
19 Procés Verbal in Cox, op. cit., I, 164-165. 


20 Referring to Tonti’s second Natchez village, Kellogg, (op. cit., 301, 
note), says the Natchez village is thought to have been about three miles 
from the present city of Natchez on St. Catherine's Creek; this was the loca- 
tion of the Koroa village of which Father Membré speaks. That Tonti’s 
second Natchez village was identical with the latter, is apparent from a com- 
parison of that part of their respective narratives which recounts the return 
trip. Tonti writes: “We left [the Quinipissas} in the evening in order 
to reach Natchez, where we had left a quantity of grain on passing down... . 
We then went on to the Taencas’’ (Cox, op. cit., I, 28-29). And Father 
Membré: “When we passed there [the Koroa village} going down, as we 
were pretty well provided with Indian corn, we had put a quantity in cache, 
pretty near their village... . After seeing several different nations on the fol- 
lowing days and [having] renewed our alliance with the Taensa, etc.” 
(Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 183-184). 


21 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, Il, 175. 
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This casual remark seems to indicate that Father Membré 
with his usual zeal was striving to make Christians also 
of the Indians who accompanied La Salle’s expedition to 
the mouth of the Mississippi. 

Leaving presents for the Koroas and allowing the Chicka- 
saw Indian who had served as a guide all the way from 
Fort Prudhomme to remain in the Koroa village, La Salle 
and his companions departed on the same day, Easter 
Sunday, and continued their voyage of exploration, now 
nearing its destination. A curious passage which we find 
in Father Membré’s Relation at this point, offered Iberville, 
who in 1698 resumed La Salle’s project of founding a col- 
ony on the lower Mississippi, an occasion for passing a 
most unjust verdict on Father Membré’s entire narrative; 
and he denounces the good missionary, who distinguished 
himself by his remarkable accuracy and truthfulness, in 
such vehement language as the following: 


He is a liar who has disguised everything, whom I 
cannot consult to see the resemblance between this 
river and that which they descended.” 


The passage of Father Membré’s narrative which aroused 
Iberville’s ire to such an unreasonable pitch is as follows: 


About six leagues below [the Koroas] the river di- 
vides into two arms, or channels, forming a great 
island, which must be more than sixty leagues long. 
We followed the channel on the right, although we had 
intended to take the other, but passed it in a great fog 
without seeing it. We had a guide with us who 
pointed it out by signs; but the canoe in which he was, 
being then behind, those who managed it neglected 
what this Indian told them, to endeavor to overtake 
us, for we were considerably ahead. We were assured 
that, in that other channel, ten different nations are 
encountered, which are all numerous and very good 


people.?* 


22 Shea's Introduction, ibid., I, 30. 
23 Father Membré's Relation ibid,, II, 175-176. 
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This statement is erroneous, of course, but it is not deserv- 
ing of the strictures which Iberville heaps upon it, since 
it expresses an opinion which Father Membré merely 
shared with the other leading men of the expedition, who 
based it on misleading maps of the time. Thus Tonti 
wrote: “We continued our journey, and crossed a great 
canal, which went towards the sea on the right.” As 
later events proved, they did not enter a western branch 
of the Mississippi but continued their journey on the 
Mississippi itself; in fact, there was no eastern and main 
branch which they had missed. Later on, while at Mata- 
gorda Bay, Texas, La Salle at first supposed that in 1682 
they had descended not the western branch, as Father 
Membré’s and Tonti’s narratives report, but the main and 
eastern branch of the Mississippi; and that the latter 
emptied into Galveston Bay, whereas the former flowed into 
Matagorda Bay.” 

Tonti clearly distinguishes the supposed western channel 
from the Red River, the previous words of his account stat- 
ing that they had “encamped at the mouth of a large river, 
which runs from the west.’”27 Near the mouth of the Red 
River, on the east bank of the Mississippi, a day’s journey 
from the Koroas, there was, as Father Membré tells us in 
his letter of June 3, 1682,”* a town of the Oumas; but they 
passed the village on the downward voyage without notic- 
ing it, because it lay some distance from the bank and 


24 Shea’s note in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 175. 

25 Tonti’s Memoir in Cox, op. cit., I, 25. 

25 Shea’s Introduction to Le Clercq’s Establishment, I, 30. Iberville (ibid.) 
also criticizes Father Membré for estimating the distance from the Arkansas 
to the mouth of the Mississippi to be but 190 leagues, himself claiming it to 
be 26314 leagues. Tonti’s estimate, however, is not unlike Father Membré’s; 
and we have already mentioned Parkman's explanation. Shea concludes that 
“Iberville shows strong prejudice.” At Matagorda Bay, La Salle was of the 
opinion that on reaching the mouth of the eastern channel in 1682 he had 
been deceived by the broad expanse of Galveston bay, mistaking it for the 
gulf. d 

27 Tonti's Memoir in Cox, I, 24-25. 

28 Margry, op. cit., II, 210. 
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there was a dense fog at the time.?” It was then March 30, 
1682. A journey of three more days brought them on 
April 2 to the Quinipissas, the only Indians along the en- 
tire length of the Mississippi who refused to accept the 
peace offers of La Salle. Two delegations, one of four 
Frenchmen and then another of four Mohegan Indians, 
were sent to them with the calumet of peace; but both 
parties were greeted only with a shower of arrows. Ob- 
serving La Salle’s orders, the messengers returned without 
firing a shot. The Quinipissas were then heard to raise 
the war whoop and La Salle’s party tarried for several 
hours; but, as the Indians grew quiet and failed to ap- 
proach the French, the exploring party continued its 
journey. 

After an hour’s paddling,** only two leagues lower 
down,*? they found a village of the Tangipahoa,® in which 


29 Procés Verbal in Cox, op. cit., I, 165. 

*0 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 176. The 

Quinipissas, later also called Acolapissas, belonged to the Choctaws (Kellogg, 
op. cit., 301, note). Parkman locates the Quinipissa village in St. Charles 
County (Parish), Louisiana, not far above New Orleans. Father Membré 
(Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 175-176) says the Quinipissa village was 
about 46 (6 and 40) leagues from the Koroas, while Tonti (Cox, op. cit., 
I, 24-25) estimates the same distance as 50 (20 and 30) leagues (not 80 
as Shea has in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 176, note). Tonti like Father 
Membré calls these Indians Quinipissas; La Metairie (Cox, op. cit., I, 165) 
calls them Tennipisas. 
__. Iberville again denounces Father Membré’s narrative, when he finds neither 
the Quinipissas nor the Tangipahoa (Margry, op. cit., IV, 120). The sur- 
vivors of the latter were driven away before Father Membré reached their vil- 
lage; and it is not surprising that Iberville should not find them. Ae for 
the Quinipissas, Iberville himself finally recognized the Bayougoulas and 
Mongoulachas as the Quinipissas (Shea in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 176, 
note). But that does not satisfy him. Finding the Mongoulacha village at 
a place 64 leagues from the gulf, he condemns “histories that place the 
Quinipissas only 25 leagues from the mouth,” although Tonti’s estimate is 
30 leagues and Father Membré’s 44 (Shea in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 
177, note). 

$1 Procés Verbal in Cox, op. cit., I, 166. 

32 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, I, 176-177. 

88 Father Membré calls these Indians the Tangibao; La Metairie calls them 
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reigned the stillness of death. The village had recently 
been sacked and plundered; many of the cabins had been 
burned; and three cabins were “full of men dead for fifteen 
of sixteen days.’** The explorers did not tarry long at the 
scene of destruction and death, and encamped two leagues 
beyond.** 


Launching their canoes once more on April 3, they ad- 
vanced some forty leagues (100 miles) during the next 
three days,®* and on April 6, 1682, finally reached the spot 
where the Mississippi divides into three main channels. 
On the following day, the explorers in three groups ex- 
amined the three channels, La Salle exploring the wes- 
tern, Tonti with Father Membré the middle, and the Sieur 
Dautray the eastern. In his Memoir of 1693, Tonti says 
indeed that La Salle took the middle channel, and others 
the right and left; but this is plainly a mistake unless he 
is speaking of a subsequent examination of the delta, for 
he adds that the party returned several times to inspect 
the channels.*7 La Metairie mentions only two channels, 
but he calls one (the same which Tonti explored) the mid- 


the Moheoula— perhaps the Mongoulachas of Iberville were a remnant of 
this tribe, the Bayougoulas only, in that case, being identical with the 
Quinipissas. The Tangipahoa belonged to the Creeks; but they are now ex- 
tinct, their name alone enduring today as that of a river and a parish north 
of Lake Pontchartrain (Kellogg, op. cit., 310). 

8¢ Rather Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 177. Tonti’s 
Relation in Margry, I, 604, has it that the Tangipahoa had been massacred 
by the Chouchoumas some twenty days before the arrival of the French. 

35 Procés Verbal in Cox, op. cit., I, 166. i 


86 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, IJ, 177; Tonti’s 
Memoir in Cox, op. cit., I, 25. Noteworthy is the fact that the estimate of 
the distance in this instance is correct, as the river ceases its winding course 
and for the most part flows from New Orleans to the gulf in a pretty straight 
line—a distance of about 100 miles. 

87 Tonti’s Memoir in Cox, op. cit. I, 25. In his letter of July 23, 1682, 


Tonti himself says that, on April 7, he examined the middle channel (fol, 
167), 


The Mississippi delta, and the spot where La Salle, in the name 
of Louis XIV, took possession of Louisiana, April 9, 1682 
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dle channel, implying that there was a third.*® .This is 
but another instance showing that Father Membré’s ac- 
count excels the others in clearness and accuracy. 


On April 8, they reascended the river to a dry spot on 
the west bank, about three leagues (71% miles) above the 
place where the river divides into the three channels ;** and 
there, on April 9, 1682, they “performed with all possible 
solemnity the ceremony of planting the cross and raising 
the arms of France.’’*° 


Father Membré indicates merely the principal features 
of this solemn ceremony; but we find it described in detail 


88 Procés Verbal in Cox, op. cit., I, 166. La Metairie previously says that 
during the night from April 6 to 7, the party had encamped on the western 
channel, about three leagues from the mouth, that is about midway down 
the channel. ey ee are) 

Though there are but three main channels, the Mississippi delta has many 
more mouths or passes, namely the following six: the west channel ends 
in the South West Pass; the middle in Grand Pass and South Pass; the east 
in North Pass or Pass a Loutre, North East Pass and South East Pass. 
(Rand McNally World Atlas, Premier Edition, p. 41). 

La Salle took the latitude of the Mississippi's mouth with an astrolabe, but 
like his contemporaries he was unable to take the longitude—a circumstance 
which caused him much grief later on. Though La Salle kept the latitude 
to himself, says Father Membré (Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 179), he 
learned that it was between the 27th and 28th degree; and La Metairie (Cox, 
op. cit., I, 166) gives the 27th degree as the latitude of the mouth of the 
Mississippi. The fact is, it lies in the 29th degree latitude. 

89 Villiers, La Louisiane: Histoire de son nom et de ses frontiéres succes’ 
sives, 1681-1819, 22, finds the exact place to have been at 29 degrees and 
13 or 14 minutes latitude. This is based on a statement of Nicolas de la 
Salle, a member of the expedition. Accordingly the spot where La Salle 
solemnly took possession of the Mississippi valley lies midway between the 
present towns of Venice and Pilottown on the west bank. 

40 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 177. Vil- 
liers, op. cit., 22-23, endeavors to minimize the solemnity but without any 
grounds based on the original accounts. The account in the Procés Verbal, 
he claims, is an embellished one, though he assigns no reason for so think- 
ing. The learned Latin inscription, he says furthermore, never existed, ex- 
cept in the imagination of La Salle and that of Father Membré. This too 
is a gratuitous statement. Father Membré’s account has every indication of 
accuracy throughout. Why should it be inaccurate and exaggerative in this 
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in La Metairie’s Procés Verbal,*: and we have no reason 
to disbelieve his version, signed as it is by the principal 
members of the expedition. 

After the place for the ceremony had been selected, some 
of the men felled a tree and made a column of its trunk, 
affixing to the upper part a copper plate which had mean- 
while been prepared from a kettle,*? and on which were en- 
graved the arms of France and an inscription proclaiming 
the rule of Louis the Great, King of France. Another plate, 
a leaden one, was likewise prepared; and on it were en- 
graved the arms of France and a Latin inscription, de- 
claring that La Salle and his companions had just explored 
the Mississippi to its mouth. In addition, a cross of wood 
was made. 


When all things were in readiness, the Frenchmen, be- 
ing under arms, stood at attention, while the Indians looked 
on as interested spectators. Father Membré then began 
the ceremonies by intoning that solemn hymn of thanks- 
giving, the Te Deum; and the men joined him, singing the 
29 short verses with an ardor and emotion we can well 
imagine: 


We praise Thee, O God: we acknowledge Thee to be 
the Lord. 

Thee, the Eternal Father, all the earth doth worship. 

To Thee all the Angels, to Thee the Heavens, and all 
the Powers therein: 

To Thee the Cherubim and Seraphim with unceasing 
voice cry aloud: 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth. 

The heavens and the earth are full of the majesty of 
Thy glory, etc.*® 


instance? Besides Father Membré does not expressly mention a Latin in- 
scription; that is found in the Procés Verbal. For the rest, Father Membré’s 
account of the ceremonies is quite brief, though as far as it goes it corrobo- 
rates the account given in the Procés Verbal. 

#1 Cox, op. cit., I, 167-170. 

#2 Nicolas de la Salle’s Relation, Anderson's translation, 45-47. 

«8 The translation is that of C. A. Walworth in Britt, The Hymns of the 
Breviary and Missal, 44, 46, 371. Some of the French at least who took 
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This beautiful and expressive hymn was followed by the 
chanting of Psalm XIX, beginning with the words, Hxaudi- 
at te Dominus, the last verse being the well known prayer 
of the Church for temporal rulers, Domine, salvum fac 
regem: 


May the Lord hear thee in the day of tribulation: 
may the name of the God of Jacob protect thee. 

May he send thee help from the sanctuary: and de- 
fend thee out of Sion, etc. 

O Lord, save the king: and hear us in the day that 
we shall call upon thee.“ 


Then while the men fired their guns in salute and 
shouted “Vive le Roi” (“Long Live the King’), the col- 
umn with the copper plate was set up and firmly fixed in 
the ground. The copper plate bore the following inscrip- 
tion in French: 


LOIS LE GRAND, ROI DE FRANCE ET DE NAVARRE, 
REGNE; LE NEUVIEME AVRIL, 1682. 


Which translated into English reads: 


LOUIS THE GREAT, KING OF FRANCE AND OF NAVARRE, 
RULETH ; THE NINTH OF APRIL, 1682. 


Standing in front of this column, and holding in his hand 
the commission or letters patent he had received from 
Louis XIV on May 12, 1678, empowering him “to discover 
the western part of New France,’*> Robert Cavelier, 
Esquire, Sieur de la Salle,** officially and in the name of 


part in the expedition of 1682 apparently knew how to sing the Gregorian 
chant. Father Membré, speaking of the party, says “we chanted” the hymn 
Vexilla Regis. Noteworthy also is the fact that during the entire expedition 
perfect harmony reigned in the entire company, not only between the men 
but also with their leader, La Salle. As the latter had written at the out- 
set, they were men whom he could trust; and in this case at least, they re- 
mained loyal to their leader, sharing to a man the hardships of the enter- 
prise and cooperating cheerfully unto its successful execution. 

44 The translation is that of the Douay Version of the Holy Bible, which 
entitles the psalm in question “A prayer for the king.” 


45 Cox, op. cit., II, 241-243, 
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the King of France, “took possession of that river, of all 
rivers that enter it, and of all the countries watered by 
them,”*? saying in a loud voice: 


In the name of the most high, mighty, invincible and 
victorious Prince, Louis the Great, by the Grace of God 
King of France and of Navarre... I have taken and do 
now take, in the name of his Majesty and of his suces- 
sors to the crown, possession of this country of 
Louisiana etc.*® 


La Salle concluded his proclamation with the words: 
“Of all that can be needed, I hereby take to witness those 
who hear me, and demand an act of the Notary, as required 
by law’; and the entire assembly responded with shouts of 
“Vive le Roi!” while they discharged their firearms. 


46 Tbid., 243. Thus La Salle calls himself in the will drawn up at Mon- 
treal, August 11, 1681. He received the title in the Patent of Nobility of 
May 13, 1675 (Cox, op. cit., II, 238-240). 

«7 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 178. La 
Salle enumerates the various Indian tribes which he, as well as Father Henne- 
pin and Duluth in the north, met, and with whom he made peace treaties. 
Hence the Indians’ consent of which La Salle speaks is not so much a 
“farce” as Parkman represents it to have been (op. cit., 287, note 1). It 
was not the intention of the French to drive out the Indians and to sup- 
plant them; it was their consistent policy to make the Indians their allies 
and to settle in some of the vast unoccupied regions of the Indians, as their 
neighbors and friends. An example of a community where French and 
Indians dwelt together for their mutual protection was the settlement around 
Fort St. Louis, established after La Salle’s return to the Illinois country 
from the mouth of the Mississippi. 

48 Cox, op. cit., I, 167; Parkman, op. cit., 286-287. Then entire text of 
La Salle’s speech on this occasion is quoted also by the latter. There can 
hardly be any doubt that La Salle wished to claim for France the entire 
Mississippi valley, as Father Membré says. It is true he did not realize the 
full extent of the territory he claimed; he thought Mexico was nearer the 
mouth of the Mississippi than it actually is. But that does not alter the 
case, as Villiers seems to think. ‘La Salle merely thought then that he had 
taken possession, on April 9, 1682, of some sixty leagues of the [gulf-]} 
shore, all situated on the west side of the Mississippi. His claims were 
modest, but the Americans subsequently undertook to rectify the error of 
La Salle, in his name and to their profit’ (op. cit., 25-26). Again Villiers 
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J. N. Marchand has depicted this historic scene in a 
beautiful painting, representing La Salle as standing in 
front of a column, his commission in his left hand, a sword 
held aloft by his right; Tonti is shown at his left, a little 
to the rear; and next to him, in the foreground, Father 
Membré, clothed in the Franciscan habit and mantle, a 
book in his hands; grouped round about, are La Salle’s men 
and the Indians, some of the latter sitting on the ground 
and facing La Salle; to one side in the rear, two canoes 
beached on the sandy strand; and in the background, the 
Father of Waters.*° 

After La Salle had spoken his proclamation, he confirmed 
it by depositing in the ground at the foot of a nearby tree 
a leaden plate with the following Latin inscription: 


LUDOVICUS MAGNUS REGNAT 

NONO APRILIS CIG IGC LXXXII 
ROBERTUS CAVELIER, CUM DOMINO DE TONTY, LEGATO, 
R, P. UENOBIO MEMBRE, RECOLLECTO, ET VIGINTI GALLIS, 
PRIMUS HOC FLUMEN, INDE AB ILINEORUM PAGO, ENAVI- 
GAVIT, EJUSQUE OSTIUM FECIT PERVIUM, NONO APRILIS 

ANNI, CIG IGC LXXXII*° 
Which, rendered into English, reads as follows: 


LOUIS THE GREAT RULETH 
THE NINTH DAY OF APRIL, 1682 
ROBERT CAVELIER, WITH THE SIEUR DE TONTY, LIEUTEN- 
ANT, REV. FATHER ZENORE MEMBRE, RECOLLECT, AND 
TWENTY FRENCHMAN, WAS THE FIRST TO NAVIGATE THIS 
RIVER, FROM THE VILLAGE OF THE ILLINOIS, AND TO OPEN 
ITS MOUTH, THE NINTH OF APRIL, 1682 


writes: “We believe that the true limits of the Louisiana of La Salle could 
hardly have extended, at least in 1682, west beyond the River Brazos’’ (op. 
cit. 38). Again: “Without doubt La Salle served France very well, but 
the United States still better by far, if one may judge by the abuse to 
which the American government has subjected his name and his Louisiana 
during the first half of the nineteenth century” (op. cit., 49). Though we 
do not agree with these conclusions of Villiers, we find the maps in the 
work cited very interesting and helpful indeed. 

42 The painting is reproduced in Schlarman, From Quebec to New Orleans, 
facing p. 112, and appears as the frontispiece of the present work. 

50 Cox, op. cit., I, 169. When Father Membré writes, the leaden plate 
contained “the names of those who had just made the discoyery” (Le Clereq’s 
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La Salle, thereupon, declared: 


that his Majesty, as eldest son of the Church, would 
annex no country to his crown without making it his 
chief care to establish the Christian religion therein, 
and that its symbol must now be planted. 


The wooden cross which had been prepared was then affixed 
to the tree at the foot of which the leaden plate had been 
buried; and Father Membré intoned the “world-famous 
hymn, one of the grandest in the treasury of the Latin 
Church,” Vexilla Regis prodeunt: 


Abroad the Regal Banners fly, 
Now shines the Cross’s mystery ; 
Upon it Life did death endure 
And yet by death did life procure. 


Who, wounded with a direful spear, 
Did, purposely to wash us clear 
From stain of sin, pour out a flood 
Of precious Water mixed with Blood. 


That which the Prophet-King of old 
Hath in mysterious verse foretold, 
Is now accomplished, whilst we see 
God ruling nations from a Tree.™ 


The other four stanzas were also sung, not only by the mis- 
sionary, but also by the other members of the party, those 
at least who knew how to render Gregorian chant. Once 
more Father Membré then added the versicle Domine sal- 
vum fac regem; and the solemn and impressive ceremonies 
were brought to a close with cries of “Vive le Roi.” 


Establishment, IJ, 178), he means no doubt the names of the leaders only: 
La Salle, Tonti and himself. Shea (Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 178, note 
2) says the first two lines of this inscription were engraved on one side and 
the other lines on the other side; but La Metairie (Cox, op. cit., I, 169) 
writes that the arms of France as well as the entire inscription were en- 
graved on one side. 

51 Procés Verbal in Cox, op. cit., I, 169. 

52 Britt, op. cit., 123. The translation is that of W. K. Blount. 
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The official document or Procés Verbal, drawn up by 
Jacques de la Metairie, Notary, and signed by himself, was 
then signed by twelve leading members of the expedition, 
La Salle in the first place and Father Membré in the sec- 
ond. 


58 These signatures are as follows: “De La Salle; P. Zénobe, Recollect 
Missionary; Henry de Tonti; Francois de Boisrondet; Jean Bourdon, Sieur 
d’Autray; Jacques Cauchois; Pierre You; Gilles Meucret; Jean Michel, Sur- 
geon; Jean Mas; Jean Dulignon; Nicolas de la Salle.” The latter was not 
a relative of the leader of the expedition. Jean Bourdon, Sieur d’Autray is 
the name of one person, not two as in Cox, op. cit., I, 170. 

Charlevoix, History and General Description of New France (Shea's 
translation), III, 214, devotes six lines to La Salle’s expedition of 1682, and 
adds: “This is all that is certainly known as to this voyage’! And yet he 
seems to have known of the Relation of Father Membré; for, he mentions 
Le Clerq’s Establishment in his List of Authors, at the beginning of his 
work (volume I). 

It is very strange also to find Thwaites, France in America, 67, referring 
to La Salle’s expedition of 1682 as a futile voyage.’ Parkman entitles the 
chapter in which he recounts the expedition (in a somewhat abbreviated 
form) “Success of La Salle’ (op. cit., chapter XX). Certainly La Salle 
accomplished what he had set out to do; he had explored the Mississippi to 
its mouth and made friends of most of the Indians along the way. It was 
not his intention to stay at the mouth of the river or to plan a colony on this 
occasion. He now returned to make arrangements for a permanent settle- 
ment on the lower Mississippi. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE RETURN JOURNEY 


In the neighborhood of the Mississippi delta, La Salle’s 
exploring party stayed about four days, April 6 to 10, 1682. 
They had planned to remain somewhat longer; but their 
provisions began to fail, and hence they began the return 
voyage up the great river on April 10. 

Father Membré remarks that “near our mouth,” the pass 
he had visited with Tonti, there was 


some dried meat which we took to appease our extreme 
hunger; but soon after it was remarked that it was 
human flesh, so that we left the rest to our Indians. 
It was very good and delicate.? 


Thus, of all men, Father Membré, though unwittingly, had 
tasted and partaken of human flesh. For us who know 
America only as a civilized country, it is quite impossible to 
picture adequately the hardships and experiences of the 
pioneer white men who were the first to invade the haunts 
of the savage red men. 


As they paddled up stream, they found it was impossible 
to go hunting unless they stopped for a long time, since the’ 
banks were low and bordered with canes. So they pushed 
eagerly on to reach an Indian village, subsisting the whiie 
on potatoes and crocodile meat. On April 12 they encamped 
for the night in the destroyed village of the Tangipahao. 
The following day (April 18) they saw smoke arising near- 
by, and some men were sent out to reconnoitre. These cap- 
tured four Quinipissa women on the morning of the 14th, 
and La Salle’s party established itself opposite the village 
of the Quinipissas, the same who had refused to accept the 
peace overtures of the French on the way down. 

After dinner a large force of these Indians came over in 
pirogues, and La Salle proffered the calumet of peace. As 


1 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 179-180. 
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they refused to accept it, someone in the French party 
fired a gun, and the terror-stricken Indians, who had never 
seen anything of the kind, disappeared in precipitate flight. 
It was incomprehensible to them that a stick should be able 
to produce thunder and spout fire. Nothing daunted, La 
Salle took one of the captive Indian women to the other 
side of the river and sent her back to her tribespeople with 
presents, giving her to understand that the other captives 
should be released, as soon as the Indians would bring a 
supply of Indian corn to their unwelcome visitors. 

A troop of Indians appeared the next day, April 15; hos- 
tages were exchanged; and peace was concluded. La Salle 
then removed his camp to a place near the Indian village, 
where a supply of Indian corn was brought to the travelers. 
Two days later, April 17, they even ventured into the In- 
dian village, where the chiefs welcomed them and the In- 
dians served a banquet in a large square. Perceiving, how- 
ever, that the Quinipissas were being joined by armed allies 
and neighbors, La Salle’s men kept their guns in readiness ; 
and since the Indians were in mortal dread of those mys- 
terious sticks, they allowed their visitors to finish their 
meal in peace. Retiring to his camp, La Salle kept his 
word and surrendered the captive Indian women he had re- 
tained. 

Before daybreak, the following day, April 18, someone 
was heard moving in the canes on the banks of the river, 
and La Salle immediately called his men to arms. The 
faithless Quinipissas, not daring to attack the French open- 
ly, had indeed come to surprise them, and were very close 
at hand. La Salle’s orders had hardly been given, when the 
treacherous foe raised the war-cry and sent a shower of ar- 
rows upon the white men. The latter answered with their 
guns; and, though it began to rain, the fighting continued 
for two hours, whereupon the aggressors retired. La Salle’s 
men were minded to pursue them and burn their village; 
but La Salle, looking to the future, did not wish to antago- 
nize them more than was necessary; nor did he wish to 
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waste his ammunition. Though none of the exploring party 
had been injured, ten of the Quinipissas had beend killed 
and many wounded. La Salle’s Loups had also taken two 
scalps; and many of the enemy’s canoes were destroyed.? 

On the evening of the same day, April 18, the exploring 
party departed; and on May 1, they arrived at the village 
of the Koroas. As they neared the village, they were not 
a little surprised to find on the banks of the river numerous 
Indians who plainly showed a hostile attitude. The Koroas 
had been very hospitable on the way down; and the travel- 
ers, having suffered much from want of provisions, had 
hoped to obtain food from these Indians. Were they to 
suffer a disappointment? 

At the village La Salle met the chief and presented him 
with the Quinipissa scalps, taken by his Indian compan- 
ions. But the Koroas—and this explained the whole situ- 
ation—were allies of the Quinipissas; they had been noti- 
field of the battle, and had planned to avenge the defeat of 
their allies? As many as 1,500 Indian warriors had come 
together from several villages. 

Showing a bold front, however, La Salle and his compan- 
ions entered the Koroa village; and, finding only armed 
men and no women in the village, they had no doubt regard- 
ing the intentions of these Indians. They ate the food that 
was brought to them, but never for a moment laid aside 
their guns. Those guns somehow made the Indians hesi- 
tate, though they were far superior in number; and the 
chief, fearing that the impetuosity of the young men would 
provoke a battle, asked La Salle to depart. The game was 
not equal, says Tonti, since there were but 50 against 1,500; 
and so the explorers, having satisfied their hunger, readily 


2 This account of the encounter with the Quinipissas is based on Father 
Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 180-183; it is given in 
detail, because Parkman records it in but two sentences. 

3 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 183. Tonti 
refers to the Koroas as ““Natches’ Indians. 
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followed the Indian chief’s suggestion and resumed their 
journey.‘ 

On the way down the river, they had hid a quantity of 
Indian corn in the ground near the Koroa village; and this 
they now recovered, finding it in good condition. It had 
been a wise precaution, and the supply now served them in 
good stead. Father Membré remarks with astonishment, 
that the Indian corn which they had seen sprouting on 
March 29 was now (May 1) fit to eat, becoming perfectly 
ripe in fifty days, while a second crop of corn was already 
four inches high. 


The same day, May 1, in the evening, the explorers con- 
tinued their journey, and on the following days passed sev- 
eral Indian villages. They renewed their alliance with the 
Taensas and the Arkansas, both nations receiving the 
travelers as cordially as they had at the first meeting. 
Leaving the Arkansas after one day’s visit on May 18, La 
Salle with two canoes belonging to the Loup Indians of his 
party continued his journey in advance of the rest. When 
he reached Fort Prudhomme, which Father Membré places 
100 leagues below the river Seignelay (Illinois) ,* he was so 
sick, he could not go on; and the rest of his party, includ- 
ing Father Membré, rejoined him on June 2, 1682. 

Unable to endure traveling by canoe, La Salle decided to 
send Tonti with a few companions to Michilimackinac, 
thence to transmit to Governor Frontenac notice of the ex- 
pedition’s success. Father Membré was to remain with La 
Salle; but the missionary took the occasion to write to his 
superior in Quebec, Father Valentine Le Roux, a long and 
interesting letter—the first account of the expedition of 
1682. It is dated: “At the Mississippi River, June 3, 
1682.”" The following day, Tonti with four companions set 


“Tonti’s Memoir in Cox, op. cit., I, 29. 

5 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 184. 

8 Ibid. 

7 Father Membré’s letter is in Margry, ep. cit., IJ, 206-212. Winsor (Nar- 
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out for the north,’ carrying Father Membré’s letter with 
him, and reaching Mackinac about the middle of July.® 
Before the middle of August, Father Membré’s letter had 
reached its destination,?° and the successful completion of 
the expedition was known in Quebec. 

Father Membré’s letter gives a detailed account of the ex- 
pedition down the river as far as the Taensas. Apparently 
pressed for time, the missionary summarizes the rest and 
adds: 


I do myself the honor of sending you this letter 
through the kindness of M. de Tonty before he writes 
to Monseigneur the Count. You will learn from his 
letter the rest about our discovery, which I cannot 
write for lack of time. 

The meaning of these words seems to be that Tonti the 
bearer of Father Membré’s letter, would subsequently write 
a letter to Governor Frontenac (as he did on July 28, 1682) 
—a letter supplying information about the latter part of the 
expedition which Father Membré had to omit because of 
lack of time. 


Towards the close of his letter Father Membré writes: 


The discovery has been accomplished. There are on 
this river and in these regions countless nations, each 
of which has a different language of its own. If Your 
Reverence desires to establish missions, there will be 
many of them among these peoples who are all more 
docile than the rest. M. de La Salle wishes them and 
offers them to you. I believe that henceforth you will 
have the means of learning and hearing better news. 
Your Reverence can make a foundation down here. 


The Franciscans had met with considerable difficulties in 
reestablishing themselves in New France in the course of 


tative and Critical History, IV, 226, note 1) is mistaken when he says, there 
is a separate letter of Father Membré’s in Hist. Coll. of La., II, 260. 


8 Margry, op. cit., I, 611. 
® Tonti’s Memoir in Cox, op. cit., I, 30. 


10 An abridgment of Father Membré’s letter in Margry, op. cit., II, 203- 
205, is dated: “At the island of St. Bonaventure, August 14, 1682.” 
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the preceding decade. To Father Membré’s mind, the lower 
Mississippi valley, as yet an untouched mission field, would 
give ample scope to the missionary zeal of his confréres and 
would repay their efforts with an abundant spiritual har- 
vest. 


The concluding words add a personal touch to the letter: 


I cannot fulfill my obligation of writing to those to 
whom duty binds me. I ask Your Reverence to supply 
my default, as well as to greet all our Reverend Fa- 
thers. Do me the favor of sending me news of Father 
Christian [Le Clercq, cousin of Father Membré]. Ex- 
pecting to have the happiness of visiting you to render 
an account of my mission, I am, in Our Lord, 

Zénobe, [Recollect]. 


Having a few more moments at his disposal, the good mis- 
sionary added in the form of a postscript some notes on the 
aspect of the country through which he had passed. 


La Salle was at this time a very sick man; and Father 
Membré did all in his power to nurse him back to health. 
“During the malady of the Sieur de la Salle,” writes the 
missionary, “which lasted forty days, I assisted him to my 
utmost.” Even after forty days, however, La Salle was 
still in an extremely weakened condition. It was only at 
the close of July that they recommenced their journey, and 
then they progressed only by slow stages. 


It had been La Salle’s original design “to retrace his 
steps to the sea next spring [1683] with a larger force and 
families to begin establishments.” Realizing, however, 
that his commission, dated May 12, 1678, and valid only for 
five years, would expire in the spring of 1683, La Salle 


11 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 185. In a 
letter from Michilimackinac, October, 1682, La Salle writes: “On the way 
back, I was attacked by a deadly disease which kept me in danger of my life 
for forty days, and left me so weak that I could think of nothing for four 
months after. I have hardly strength enough now to write my letters’ 
(Parkman, op. cit., 291). 

12 Father Membré’s Relation in Le (Clercq’s Establishment, II, 185. 
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thought it would be better to go to France to make a per- 
sonal report of his recent expedition and to have his com- 
mission renewed. When, therefore, after a journey of two 
months from Fort Prudhomme, he reached Michilimackinac 
at the close of September or the beginning of October, 
1682,* he immediately sent Tonti back to the Illinois River 
to begin the construction of Fort St. Louis on Starved Rock. 
Being still very weak, however, and believing his presence 
to be necessary in the Illinois territory,® La Salle again 
changed his plans, resolving to stay in the Middle West for 
the present and to send Father Membré to France in his 
stead; later he would himself repair to France and try to 
organize an expedition which would go by sea directly to 
the gulf of Mexico.*° Leaving Mackinac, therefore, La 
Salle followed Tonti and joined him at Starved Rock, De- 
cember 30, 1682.1’ 


15 Tonti’s Memoir in Cox, op. cit., I, 30. 


14 Tonti’s Memoir in Cox, op. cit., I, 30, says La Salle arrived at Michili- 
mackinac in September, but the previous dates in this account are incorrect. 
Father Membré tells us it was already the end of September when he and 
La Salle “reached the river of the Miamis” (Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 
185). That La Salle was at Mackinac in October is evident from a letter 
he wrote from that place, the letter being dated October, 1682. See note 16. 


15]t was rumored that the Iroquois were preparing to conduct another in- 
vasion against the Illinois Indians. 


16 In his letter of October, 1682, La Salle, then at Mackinac, wrote to 
Governor Frontenac: “If the Reverend Father Zénobe Membré, Recollect, 
goes over to France, he will be able to render an account of everything, since 
he has always been with me’? (Margry, op. cit., II, 290). And he adds: 
“My presence is absolutely necessary in the place to which I am going [the 
Illinois River}. I pray you, my dear sir, to give me once more all the help 
you can. I have great enemies, who have succeeded in all they have under- 
taken. I do not pretend to resist them, but only to justify myself, so that 
1 can pursue by sea the plans I have begun here by land.” (Parkman, op. 
cit, 291, who represents the letter as having been addressed to a friend in 
France, although later (p. 304, note 2) he himself says that what seems to 
be the same letter was written to Frontenac.) 


17 Tonti’s Memoir in Cox, op. cit., I, 30; Margry, op. cit., I, 613. 
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Whether Father Membré had accompanied La Salle all 
the way to Mackinac and then returned to the St. Joseph 
River, or whether he had remained at the latter place, one 
cannot ascertain with certainty from available documents 
of the time. The writer is inclined to think, that Father 
Membré had stayed at Fort Miami; for, the record of 
events in his narrative comes to a close with his arrival at 
“the river of the Miamis” at the end of September, 1682.12 
And Father Christian Le Clercq tells us: 


The missionary did not at the time expect to go to 
France that same year, 1682, but the Sieur de la Salle, 
having suddenly taken his resolutions, asked him?® to 
consent to make the voyage, in order to give the first 
tidings of his discovery, until he could the next year 
proceed thither in person. The good Father according- 
ly set out from the Miamis on the 8th of October; but 
in spite of all the diligence he could employ in descend- 
ing the lakes and the river, he did not reach Quebec till 
the 15th of November, the day but one before the de- 
parture of the vessels; and he embarked in that which 
carried the Count of Frontenac, who returned that 
same year to France.” 


Father Membré thus arrived at Quebec just in time to 
board the vessel on which the deposed Governor Frontenac 
sailed for France. Meanwhile, however, he had prepared a 
detailed account of the sojourn in the Illinois country, 1680, 
and of the expedition to the mouth of the Mississippi, 1682; 
and he left a copy of this narrative with his superior in 
Quebec. It was “copied on the spot some years after’™ by 
his cousin, Father Christian Le Clercq, who incorporated 


18 Father Membré’s Relation in Le ‘Clercq’s Establishment, II, 185. What 
follows in Father Membré’s narrative is a description of the Mississippi val- 
ley. 

19 According to our supposition, La Salle sent a messenger to Fort Miami. 

20Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 195-196. A new governor, Le Febvre 
de la Barre, who was hostile to La Salle, had come to Quebec to succeed 
Frontenac. 

21 Le Clercq’s Establishment, Il, 195, 
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the greater part verbatim in his work, First Establishment 
of the Faith in New France, published in Paris in 1691, less 
than a decade after the events narrated took place.2*? We 
have made copious use of this narrative in recounting the 
history of its author; but the last part of the Relation con- 
tains some important reflections to which we must still call 
attention. 


After completing an accurate chronicle of events, Father 
Membré, who besides being a reliable historian, was also an 
intrepid explorer and an observant scientist, devotes sever- 
al pages to an excellent description of the topography of the 
Mississippi valley, its flora and fauna, its native inhabitants 
and their customs.” Above all, however, he was a zealous 
missionary, as is evident from various reflections which he 
inserts at different places in his Relation. Of the Indians 
on the lower Mississippi he writes: 


These tribes, though savage, seem generally of very 
good dispositions, affable, obliging and docile. They 
have no true idea of religion by a regular worship; but 
we remarked some confused ideas, and a particular 
veneration they had for the sun, which they recognize 
as Him who made and preserves all.* 


It is especially in the concluding paragraph of the Rela- 
tion, that Father Membré, the untiring and withal practical 
missionary, speaks: 


To conclude, our discovery is accomplished without 
having lost any of our men, either French or Indian, 
without anybody’s being wounded, for which we are in- 
debted to the protection of the Almighty, and the great 
capacity of Monsieur de la Salle. I will say nothing 
here of conversions; formerly the apostles had but to 
enter a country, when on the first publication of the 
Gospel great conversions were seen. I am but a miser- 
able sinner, infinitely removed from the merits of the 
Apostles; but we must also acknowledge that these mi- 


22 Premier Etablissement de la Foy, Paris, 1691, I, 213-262. 
28 Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 186-193. 
26 Ibid., 191-192. 
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raculous ways of grace are not attached to the exercise 
of our ministry; God employing only an ordinary and 
common way, following which I contented myself with 
announcing, as well as I could, the principal truths of 
Christianity to the nations I met. The Illinois language 
served me a little about a hundred leagues farther 
on the river, and I made the rest understood by ges- 
tures and some term in their dialect which I insensi- 
bly picked up; but I cannot say that my little efforts 
produced certain fruits. With regard to these nations, 
perhaps, someone, by a secret effect of grace, has prof- 
ited; this God only knows. All we have done has been 
to see the state of these nations, and to open the way 
to the Gospel and to missionaries; having baptized 
only two infants whom I saw at the point of death, 
and who, in fact, died in our presence.”® 
Such is the humble estimate Father Membré had of him- 
self, and such the frank simplicity with which he records 
his zealous missionary efforts. Strange to say, this un- 
exaggerated account has been used to speak disparagingly 
of Father Membré’s missionary work. It is for that rea- 
son that we have quoted the missionary’s words at length. 
They are themselves the best reply to an appraisal, for in- 
stance, which ascribes to him merely the baptism of two 
dying infants, and overlooks the fact that he was a pioneer. 
Other pioneer missionaries there have been who are ex- 
tolled, and not unmeritedly, though they accomplished no 
more than Father Membré as far as tangible results are 
concerned. To Father Membré, however, history has failed 
to accord the just. meed of praise he deserves so well. 
Arriving in Quebec only one day before his ship set sail, 
Father Membré did not have time to make any detailed 
report to the new governor; perhaps, too, learning what 
kind of man the new governor was and how hostile he was 
to La Salle and his enterprise, the missionary thought it 
best to make no report to him at all. For the rest, he had 
been deputed to report directly to the court in France, At 
any rate, the very ship in which Father Membré sailed to 


95 Ibid., 193-195. 
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France carried to the home government a slanderous letter 
from La Barre, dated November 14, 1682,?° in which he 
“throws imputations on any account of the missionary, 
which must, however, be ascribed only to bias and dissatis- 
faction.’’?” 


Father Membré arrived in France before the end of the 
year. “and the course of the Mississippi was known in 
France before the close of 1682.’8 At first, it seems, he 
made an oral report at the French court; and soon after, 
early in 1688, presented the official written report, Relation 
de la Découverte de VEmbouchure de la Riviére Mississipi 
—Relation of the Discovery of the Mouth of the River Mis- 
sissippi in the Gulf of Mexico, made by the Sieur de la 
Salle, during the past year, 1682.7° It is an excellent docu- 
ment, very similar to the narrative Father Membré had left 
with his superior in Quebec; and it stands out among simi- 
lar documents of that period for its painstaking accuracy 
and orderly clarity. And yet there were some who refused 
to give credence to it. La Barre’s slanderous letter had, it 
seems, served its purpose well, supported as it was by the 
machinations of other enemies of La Salle at the French 
court. 


Writing in 1683 to the Abbé Belmont at Montreal, the 
Abbé Tronson, superior of the Seminary of St. Sulpice in 
Paris, says of Father Membré: 


I have conversed with the Recollect Father who was 
with M. de la Salle and who pretends to have descended 
the Mississippi River to the gulf of Mexico. I do not 
know whether men will believe all he says, any more 
than they will all that is in the printed relation of 


26 Margry, op. cit., II, 303-304. 

27 Shea, Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi, 1832 edn., 148, 
note. 

28 [bid., xxxix. 

29 Thomassy, Géologie Pratique de la Louisiane, 9-16. Regarding Father 
Membré’s authorship of this document see Appendix. A translation of the 
document, ibid. 
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Father Louis*° which I send to you that you may make 
your reflections on it.*? 


Subsequently (1684), however, the Abbé Tronson admitted 
the authenticity of Father Membré’s report.%? 


In a letter of August 5, 1683, the King himself, writing 
to La Barre from Fontainebleau, made the following foolish 
statement: 


I am convinced, like you, that the discovery of the 
Sieur de la Salle is very useless, and that such enter- 
prises ought to be prevented in future, as they only 
tend to debauch the inhabitants by the hope of gain, 
and to diminish the revenue from beaver skins.** 


Taking the statement as it stands, we are almost amused to 
find the King, in one and the same breath, decrying the 
hope of gain on the part of the inhabitants and deploring 
the loss of gain for the crown in the form of revenue. One 
would hardly attribute such a narrow outlook to the Grand 
Monarque, had he not written it down with his own hand. 
It shows how successful had been the insinuations of La 
Salle’s enemies and above all the slanderous letters, which 
La Barre had not ceased sending to the home government 
during the first half of 1688. It shows too how utterly the 
French court failed to give to Father Membré the recogni- 
tion he deserved. But, humble son of St. Francis that he 
was, he was not looking for glory or fame. After he had 


80 Hennepin’s first work which is comparatively accurate and trustworthy, 
A Description of Louisiana, published that same year, 1683. 

81 For a copy of the original French of this extract, taken from the 
Archives de St. Sulpice, Paris, Correspondance de M. Tronson, tome III, fol. 
324, the writer is indebted to Father Odoric-M. Jouve, O.F.M’, of Paris. It 
reads as follows: ‘“J’ay entretenu le P. Recollect qui a este avec M. de la 
Salle et qui prétend estre descendu sur la riviére de Mississippi jusque dans 
le golfe de Mexique. Je ne scay si l’on croira tout ce qu'il dit, non plus que 
tout ce qui est dans la relation imprimée du P. Louis que je vous envois 
afinque vous y fassiez vos réflexions.” Cf. also Shea, Hennepin’s A Descrip- 
tion of Louisiana, 32; Margry, op. cit., II, 305, 354. 

82 Margry, op. cit., II, 353-354. 

88 Parkman, op. cit., 303. 
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fulfilled his mission, he retired from the court and its in- 
trigues to his confréres in French Flanders, northern 
France. They at least manifested the esteem in which they 
held him by making him guardian or superior of the friary 
in his native city of Bapaume.* 


84Ta Salle’s Memoir in Cox, I, 191. Father Hennepin who had gone to 
France in 1681 mentions the fact that Father Membré, whom he calls ‘a 
very good man” and always a good friend of his, paid him a visit in 1683: 
“After his return from America, he [Father Membré] came to see me in 
our convent of Chateau Cambresis {[Cambrai}’’ (Thwaites, Hennepin’s A 
New Discovery, II, 371). Father Hennepin was at the time vicar and act- 
ing superior of the friary at Chateau Cambrai (Shea, Hennepin’s A Descrip- 
tion cf Louisiana, 26). 


CHAPTER IX 
THE LAST EXPEDITION 


At the time when Louis XIV foolishly regarded the ex- 
ploration of the Mississippi to its mouth, reported by Fa- 
ther Membré, as a “very useless” enterprise, “the grand 
monarch” had reached the very summit of his power, a pow- 
er which surpassed that of every other ruler in Europe. But 
the great Colbert, who saw with dismay how the public 
treasury was being engulfed in gigantic and useless works 
at Versailles, was no longer in favor with the proud and un- 
grateful king; and in September of the same year (1683) 
he died. 

As the passing of Colbert coincided with the climax of 
the Grand Monarque’s power, so also does it mark the be- 
ginning of that extraordinary power’s decline. The down- 
ward trend, however, was not as yet perceptible. Contrari- 
wise, Louis Quatorze was perhaps more dominant and over- 
bearing than ever. While the Christian princes of Europe 
were putting forth their best efforts to repel the Turks in 
eastern Europe, Louis XIV took advantage of the absence 
of the armies to increase his own domains by the so-called 
War of Reunion, 1682—1684, a most disgraceful war which 
is not mentioned in the ordinary histories. Helpless Spain 
was made to suffer most. To the ambassadors of Spain and 
of the Austrian emperor, Louis XIV said, indeed, that as 
“the most Christian King” he had no desire to molest the 
Christian countries of Europe now that they were threat- 
ened by the Mussulmans—far be it from him to hinder the 
King of Spain from aiding the Emperor; but his actions be- 
lied his words. On September 1, 1683 (five days before the 
death of Jean Baptiste Colbert), a French army, 25,000 
strong, invaded Spanish territory; and the deeds of violence 
that followed left Spain no other alternative but to declare 
war against France, October 26, 1683. 


1 Weiss, Lehrbuch der Weltgeschichte, V, 1265-1267. 
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Such was the state of affairs when La Salle arrived in 
France, a year after Father Membré had made his report at 
the French court. After the missionary’s departure from 
Fort Miami in the beginning of October, 1682, La Salle had 
remained to strengthen and expand his establishment on 
the Illinois River. From December, 1682, to March, 1683, 
he superintended the construction of Fort St. Louis on 
Starved Rock and the foundation of the French and Indian 
settlement around this fortress.2_ In April he wrote from 
Fort St. Louis to La Barre,’ and in June he sent a second 
letter to the new governor from “the portage of Checagou,’”* 
begging him for the same assistance and cooperation which 
Frontenac had extended; he did not as yet know that La 
Barre was as hostile to him as Frontenac had been friend- 
ly. 

In August’ La Salle bade farewell to his comrades at Fort 
St. Louis and set out for Quebec and France. At the Chi- 
cago River he met the Chevalier de Baugis,® the man whom 
La Barre had sent to displace him at Fort St. Louis. 
Realizing that his commission had expired, La Salle dissim- 
ulated the anger and disappointment he must have felt at 
such action, and wrote a letter to Tonti and the other habi- 


2 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 201. A deed by which La Salle made a 
grant of land at Fort St. Louis to Jean Bourdon, Sieur d’Autray, one of the 
men who had accompanied him to the mouth of the Mississippi, is printed 
in the Report Concerning Canadian Archives for the year 1905, lviii-xl; 
it is dated April 26, 1683, and entitled: Concession de terres faite au Sieur 
Jacques Bourdon. 

8 Lettre de La Salle ad La Barre, Fort St. Louis, 2 Avril, 1683, in Margry, 
op. cit., II, 312-317. 

4 Lettre de La Salle d La Barre, Du Portage de Checagou, 4 Juin, 1683, in 
Margry, op. cit., II, 317-328. 

5 Not in early autumn as Parkman writes, op. cit., 305. 

6 Tassé, Les Canadiens de V Ouest, II; 137-168, gives a biographical sketch 
of Louis-Vital Baugy (1813-1877), a man of sterling character who played 
an important réle in public life in the state of Missouri. But he does not 
think this man was a descendant of the Baugis who came to Fort St. Louis 
in 1683 (pp. 137-138). The family name, he adds, is variously spelled: 
Baugy, Baugis, Baugie, Beaugie, Bogis, Bogy (p. 137, note). 
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tants of the fort, asking them to receive Baugis kindly.” It 
was the last letter La Salle wrote in the Illinois country. 
Continuing his journey, La Salle reached Quebec early in 
November,’ and France at the close of the same year or the 
beginning of the next (1684).° 


La Salle went to France to seek royal approval and as- 
sistance for his project of colonization on the lower Mis- 
sissippi; but the condition of affairs at the French court 
was far from being auspicious for his designs. Believing 
that further activities in the Mississippi valley were useless, 
and engaged in a war with Spain, the King would be sure 
to turn a deaf ear to such plans as La Salle had thought to 
propose. But the explorer was not so easily turned from 
his purpose; he could present his plans in a manner that 
seemed to humor the wishes of the French court. The 
measures which La Salle adopted are fully explained by 
the conditions in France and the attitude of the court at 
this time. Since writers, however, have not been lacking 
who look upon La Salle’s last great undertaking as nothing 
more than a marauding expedition, it will be well to exam- 
ine in some detail the true nature and purpose of this en- 
terprise. 


7 Lettre de la Salle, A Chicagou le ler Sept. 1683, of which the original 
copy is in the Mason Collection of the Chicago Historical Society. It has 
been printed in the Report Concerning Canadian Archives for the year 1905, 
I, Ix-Lxi. 

Tonti’s Memoir in Margry, Relations et Mémoires Inédits pour Servir a 
V Histoire de la France dans les Pays d’Outre Mer, 22, states that La Salle 
left for France in the month of September, 1683. 

8 Le ‘Clercq’s Establishment, II, 201. The Recit of Nicolas de la Salle, 
1682, in Margry, op. cit., I, 570, says La Salle arrived at Quebec on Novem: 
ber 13, 1682, meaning 1683. 

®Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 201, says La Salle reached Rochelle on 
December 23, 1683; and the Abbé Jean Cavelier, brother of La Salle, writes, 
the latter arrived at Versailles in December, 1683. But Nicolas de la Salle 
gives January 17, 1683, meaning 1684, as the date of La Salle’s arrival at 
La Rochelle (Margry, op. cit., I, 570). 
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At the very time that La Salle arrived in France (Jan- 
uary, 1684), a certain Count Pefialosa, a Spanish creole and 
former governor of New Mexico, who had renounced his 
allegiance to Spain, presented to the French king a plan of 
conquest in the Gulf of Mexico.1° Spain had been jealously 
guarding that Gulf as its own. A Spanish decree, dating 
from the reign of Philip II, had excluded from it all foreign- 
ers on pain of extermination. Colbert had, indeed, in the 
name of Louis XIV, purchased some establishments in the 
Antilles; and the western portion of the great island of 
Santo Domingo, which had been taken from the Spaniards 
by French filibusters, had been placed under the protection 
of the French government. But the Gulf was still a for- 
bidden sea to the seamen of France; and the establishment 
of a French port on the Gulf, “as a permanent menace to 
the Spaniards and a basis of future conquest’? was a very 
desirable thing. Pefialosa’s proposal, therefore, though it 
never materialized, must have appealed to the French court. 
Realizing this, La Salle, while refusing to accept Penialosa 
as a colleague, endowed his own plans with something of 
the character of Pefialosa’s, to render them acceptable to 
the king. 

The great Colbert was no more; but the younger Jean 
Baptiste Colbert, Marquis de Seignelay, had succeeded his 
father as minister of the marine.*® And to this influential 


10 As early as 1682 Pefalosa had proposed to the French king the estab- 
lishment of a colony of French buccaneers at the mouth of the Rio Bravo 
on the Gulf of Mexico; and now that France was at war with Spain, he 
made another attempt and presented a similar offer. 

11 Parkman, op. cit., 350. 

12 Jbid., 323. A detailed account of La Salle’s last expedition is given 
in this work, pp. 322-446; it will be our purpose, while giving an orderly 
narrative, to stress those points to which Parkman has paid less attention 
than to others and above all to call attention to the part Father Membre 


played in the enterprise. 

18 Seignelay served in this capacity till his death in 1691. Under his ad- 
ministration the French navy attained its highest degree of prosperity, being 
able to compete with the combined fleets of England and Holland. 
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statesman La Salle addressed two memoirs early in 1684. 
In the first of these memoirs,'* La Salle proposes to found 
a colony on the Mississippi, sixty leagues above the mouth, 
and with this colony as a base to conduct an invasion—if 
the war with Spain should continue—of the Spanish prov- 
ince of New Biscay in Mexico.*® In the second he stresses 
the advantages of a French colony on the lower Mississippi. 
La Salle thought the Spanish province of New Biscay, 
northeastern Mexico, was much nearer the mouth of the 
Mississippi than it really was. But, even so, he probably 
never seriously thought it would be necessary to carry out 
the plan of conquest he proposed. Parkman seems to have 
approached as near the truth as possible, when he expresses 
the opinion that 
La Salle’s immediate necessity was to obtain from 
them [the French king and minister] the means of 


establishing a fort and a colony within the mouth of 
the Mississippi. 


But he thought that he needed a more glittering lure 
to attract the eyes of Louis and Seignelay; and thus, 


14 An English translation of this memoir is in Cox, op. cit., I, 171. The 
second memoir, ibid., 188. That the latter followed the former is evident 
from a remark at the close of the second (p. 204), referring to the pre- 
vious “memoir respecting New Biscay.” 

15 Shea (Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 202, note) refers to the project of a 
settlement in Louisiana as a “farce,” and contends that La Salle’s “real ob- 
ject was the conquest of the Santa Barbara and other mines in Mexico.” He 
expresses the same opinion in The Expedition of Don Diego de Pemalosa, 
N. Y., 1882. How inconclusive the arguments adduced are, has been 
pointed out by E. T. Miller, “The Connection of Pefalosa with the La 
Salle Expedition” in The Quarterly of the Texas State Hist. Assoc., V. 
(October, 1901), 97-112. By the mines which were supposedly in New 
Biscay (Nueva Vizcaya), northeastern Mexico, were meant no doubt those 
which were farther west in Chihuahua, Sonora and Sinaloa. 

Shea is undoubtedly prejudiced against La Salle and that in no small 
measure. Cf. for instance his note in Le Clercq’s Establishment, IJ, 199-200; 
also ibid., 130, where he says that La Salle’s march from Fort Crevecoeur to 
Fort Frontenac in the spring of 1680 “is the only really bold and adventurous 
act known of La Salle.’ Cox (op. cit., I, xx) writes: “Shea, in his 
various editorial notes, minimizes the work of La Salle, and in a way: that 
is far from just.” 
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it may be, he held before them, in a definite and tangi- 
ble form, the project of Spanish conquest which had 
haunted his imagination from youth, trusting that the 
speedy conclusion of peace, which actually took place, 
would absolve him from the immediate execution of the 
scheme.?* 


La Salle’s ships were crossing the Atlantic ocean, when on 
August 25, 1684, at Ratisbon, the Austrian emperor signed 
a truce of twenty years with France for both the Empire 
and Spain.” 

Even if La Salle should have entertained the hope of con- 
quering New Biscay, such a project was by no means in- 
compatible with that of a colony; nor does it make La 
Salle’s last enterprise a filibustering expedition. France, it 
must be remembered, was at war with Spain at the time; 
and when La Salle, particularly in his first memoir, pro- 
poses to attack northern Mexico,® he repeatedly insists 
that the invasion take place only if the war with Spain 
continue.?® Whether the war was just or not, was a ques- 
tion he did not stop to investigate any more than other 
French subjects—or, for that matter, than the citizens of 
any nation, once their country makes war on another. 

La Salle was not so blind as not to anticipate trouble 
with Spain, after the latter learned of his colony near the 
mouth of the Mississippi; and the real intent of his warlike 
preparations was most probably of a defensive rather than 
offensive character. It seems to have been inevitable that 
the establishment of a French colony on the lower Mis- 
sissippi should be connected with war measures of some 
sort. The rival claims of France, Spain and England in 
the New World were such that war seems to have been the 
only way in which they could ultimately be decided. 


16 Parkman, Op. cit., 327-328. 

17 Weiss, Lehrbuch der Weltgeschichte, V, 1267. 

18 La Salle’s Memoirs in Cox, op. cit., I, 176, 179, 193. 
19 Ibid., 174, 176, 180, 183, 186, 193. 
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The true purpose which La Salle had in mind betrays it- 
self when he answers the query as to what should be done 
if peace be declared before the proposed conquest be car- 
ried out. Writes the memorialist: 


The second difficulty which may be raised may be 
that, peace being concluded, no advantage can be taken 
of that post. The answer is that peace is the most 
proper time to prepare for war when it shall become 
necessary. 


And even if peace should endure, he adds, 

we should have more leisure to conciliate and discipline 

the savages and to strengthen the colony, from which 

circumstances we could obtain more important advan- 
tages and execute more glorious and profitable under- 
takings.”° 

A careful perusal of La Salle’s two memoirs, even of the 
first which deals mainly with the proposed conquest of New 
Biscay, reveals the fact that this conquest was at most but 
one of several projects he had in view. The colony he 
wished to establish near the mouth of the Mississippi was 
to be a real colony with “habitants”; it was to be defended 
by a fort or two; it was to serve as a port and trade center; 
it was to be a base for missionary work among the Indians; 
it might even bring about the realization of the old quest 
for a passage to the South Sea and the Far East. 

The place La Salle selected for his colony was on the 
bank of the Mississippi, sixty leagues (150 miles) above its 
mouth, a point lying midway between the present cities of 
New Orleans and Baton Rouge. La Salle writes: 


The goodness of the country will induce the habi- 
tants [settlers] to remain there willingly. The ease 
in which they will live will make them attend to the 
cultivation of the soil and to the production of articles 
of commerce, and will remove all desire to imitate the 
inhabitants of New France [Canada], who are obliged 
to seek subsistence in the woods, under great fatigues, 


20 Cox, op. cit., I, 183-184. 
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in hunting for peltries, which are their principal re- 
source.”* 


Elsewhere in the two memoirs La Salle also points out how 
advantageous this spot is for a French colony, how easily it 
can be defended, how necessary its occupation is to prevent 
other Europeans from settling there and thus gradually 
compassing the ruin of all New France, and how futile is 
the objection that such a colony would depopulate France.?* 
The colony would, moreover, serve as an important com- 
mercial center. “As respects commerce,” says La Salle, 
“that post will probably increase our traffic still more than 
has been done by the establishment of Fort Frontenac.’ 

Jolliet and Father Marquette had ascertained that the 
Mississippi does not, as some of the French thought or 
hoped at the time, empty into the Pacific. But the search 
of a water route across the American continent, which 
would open a way to the Far East, had not as yet been 
abandoned. Writes La Salle: 


We might also, perhaps, open a passage to the South 
Sea, which is not more distant than the breadth of the 
province of Culiacan,?> not to mention the possibility 
of meeting with some rivers near to the Seignelai 
Fy River], which may discharge themselves on that 
side.?¢ 


The missionary purpose bound up with the enterprise, 
La Salle had mentioned in the very first place. He de- 
clares: 


Firstly, the service of God may be established there 
by the preaching of the Gospel to numerous docile and 


21 Ibid., 198. 

22 Ibid., 172, 183-4, 195, 196, 201, 202. 

33 Ibid., 174, 186, 188-9, 194-5, 199. 

24 Ibid., 200. 

25a Salle’s knowledge of the geography of Mexico was very defective; 
for, the Spaniards were very careful to keep such knowledge to themselves. 


26 Cox, op. cit., I, 189. The Illinois River and the Red River were both 
named for Seignelay. 
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settled [sedentaires] nations, who will be found more 
willing to receive it than those of other parts of Amer- 
ica upon account of their greater civilization. They 
have already temples and a form of worship.’ 


At first it was doubtful whether La Salle’s memoirs 
would have the desired effect; for, there were enemies, 
like La Barre, the new governor of Canada, who were do- 
ing all in their power to block any further activities of La 
Salle in the Mississippi valley. At length, however, La 
Salle won out and received his commission, dated Versail- 
les, April 14, 1684, in which Louis XIV declares: 


Having resolved to cause some expeditions to be un- 
dertaken in North America, to subject to Our Domin- 
ion divers savage tribes, and to convey to them the 
light of the Faith and of the Gospel, . . . We commis- 
sion and ordain the said Sieur de la Salle to command 
under Our authority, as well in the country which will 
be subject anew to Our dominion in North America, 
from Fort St. Louis on the River of the Illinois, unto 
New Biscay, as well among the French and Indians, 
whom he will employ in the expeditions We have en- 
trusted: to his care, .. . and generally to do and ex- 
ercise for Us in the said country all that shall apper- 
tain to the office of Commandant, ... during Our 
pleasure.”® 


By this official document La Salle was plainly made the 
leader of the expedition; but, shortly before, La Salle had 
received from the King a Lettre de Cachet, dated April 12, 
1684, in which the part that a certain captain of the royal 
navy, Beaujeu by name, was to play in the enterprise, was 
outlined : 


Having chosen the Sieur de Beaujeu to command my 
ship, the Joly, on which you will embark, I order him 
to command in all that regards the working of the ship 
during the voyage, and to execute what you shall direct 
as to the course to be pursued, and moreover to give 
you, when you have landed, every service you demand 


27 Tbid., 193. 
28 Cox, op. cit., II, 244-246, 
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of him except what may be against the safety of the 

said ship.” 

Thus the French colonial policy of a dual command again 
found expression; and in this as in other cases, it proved 
to be a most unhappy arrangement, since from the very 
outset the two leaders could not agree. 

On May 28, 1684, La Salle arrived at the harbor city of 
La Rochelle to superintend the preparations for his voyage 
to the Gulf of Mexico.*° He had asked for two ships, and 
he received four. The principal vessel was the Joly, a 
man-of-war belonging to the French navy and carrying 36 
guns;* and the other three vessels were the Belle, the 
Aimable and the St. Francois. Of the latter three, the 
first was a little frigate armed with six guns, a gift of the 
King to La Salle; and the other two were storeships, the 
Aimable being a large flyboat of 300 tons, belonging to 
M. Massoit, a merchant of Rochelle and carrying most of 
La Salle’s merchandise, and the St. Frangois a small ketch 
loaded with 30 tons of munitions and stores for La Salle.*? 

Including the crews, the persons who embarked on these 
four ships numbered about 400.°3 In his parting letter of 
July 18, 1684, to his mother who dwelt at Rouen, La Salle 
writes: 


29 Shea, Charlevoix’s History of New France, IV, 66, note 3. Charlevoix 
erroneously ascribes the contents of this letter to the commission itself. 

30 Sparks, Life of La Salle, 116. 

31 Charlevoix’s History, IV, 63, says “about 40 guns.” 

82 Charlevoix’s History, IV, 64 describes the cargo of the St. Francois as 
“intended for St. Domingo.” In Joutel’s Journal this vessel is called “a 
small ketch, on which M. de la Salle had embarked 30 tons of ammunition 
and some commodities designed for St. Domingo” (Cox, op. cit., II, 3); but 
later on, referring to its loss, Joutel writes: “That vessel was laden with pro- 
visions, ammunitions, utensils and proper tools for the settling of our new 
colonies” (ibid., 13). La Salle was much afflicted hy its loss. 

83 Bolton, “The Location of La Salle’s Colony un the Gulf of Mexico” 
in The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, II. 166; Winsor, Cartier to 
Frontenac, 310. Joutel (Cox op. cit., II, 3) says indeed there were “280 
persons, including the crews”; perhaps he meant to say 280 besides the 
crews. That figure would agree with La Salle’s, 
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At last, after having waited a long time for a favor- 
able wind, and having had a great many difficulties 
to overcome, we are setting sail with four vessels, and 
nearly four hundred men on board.** 

Besides the crews, the party included some 30 volunteers, 
among whom were gentlemen and burghers of condition, 
8 or 10 families “of very good people,’’ some young women, 
150 soldiers,** 3 or 4 mechanics in each trade, being “hired 
people and workmen of all sorts, requisite for making of a 
settlement,’’** and 7 missionary priests. 

The soldiers and artisans were enlisted and hired at 
Rochelle and Rochefort by agents of La Salle, who did 
their work in a most careless manner. The artisans, says 
Le Clercq, “knew nothing at all,’’?’ and the soldiers were 
“mere wretched beggars soliciting alms, many too deformed 
and unable to fire a musket.” 


Of the crews, Beaujeu, the captain of the Joly, was the 
principal person. He says of himself that he was “thirteen 
years captain of a vessel, and served thirty years by sea 
and land.’*® He was perhaps the granduncle of the Beaujeu 


34 Parkman, op. cit., 342, where the entire letter is given in English. 

85 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 207. Joutel says there were 100 soldiers 
with their officers. Le Clercq’s figure seems to be more correct, if we ac 
cept La Salle’s for the whole party. 


86 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 3. 
87 Le Clercq’s Establishment of the Faith, II, 207. 


88 Ibid. La Salle tried to remedy this great defect in the preparations, 
when he discovered it at the last minute; but he was unable to do so proper- 
ly. It was one of the main reasons why the expedition failed. The care- 
lessness on the part of the agents was so great that their method seems to 
have been one of design. It is well to add here, the fact that artisans, 
families and young women were in the party indicates the genuineness of 
La Salle’s plans for a colony on the lower Mississippi. Apparently Beaujeu 
contradicts Le Clercq in regard to the number of soldiers, when he writes 
in a letter from Rochefort, about June 20, 1683: “We have six months’ 
provisions for one hundred soldiers, and eight months’ for sixty sailors. We 
could put no more on board” (Sparks, Life of La Salle, 117). But he is 
speaking no doubt only of the one ship, the Joly, of which he was com- 
mander; and besides, the provisions were for six and eight months, 


89 Sparks, Life of La Salle, 116, 
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commanding the French troops who defeated Braddock. 
That he must take orders from La Salle was something he 
could not stomach; and his altercations with La Salle con- 
tributed not a little towards the failure of the expedition. 
His letters, published by Margy, while they seem to show 
that he was not wholly responsible for that failure, by no 
means prove him to have been altogether blameless. 

Beaujeu’s lieutenant was the Chevalier d’Aire, son of the 
dean of the parliament of Metz and later (1690) a royal 
captain. The ensign of the Joly was the Sieur du Hamel 
of Brouage, “a young man full of fire and courage.”*? The 
commander of the Aimable was one Sieur Aigron, who later 
proved to be a traitor to La Salle’s cause, designedly wreck- 
ing his ship of 300 tons, loaded with supplies. 

Alphonse de Tonti, younger brother of the faithful Henri 
de Tonti, was appointed captain of the company of soldiers; 
and the Marquis de la Sablonniére, Barbier, d’Autray and 
Moranget were made lieutenants.*? Alphonse de Tonti, 
however, had a dispute with La Salle and did not go with 
the expedition.“ Moranget was a nephew of La Salle. 
Another nephew, Cavelier,*® a lad of but fourteen years, 
also went along. 

Joutel, a burgher of Rouen, the native city of La Salle, 
a man who had served in the French army for sixteen or 
seventeen years, was one of the volunteers. With others, 
among them Planteroze, Thibault and Ory (Oris), he re- 


40 For Beaujeu's letters see Margry, op. cit., II, 354-471. Some extracts 
of these letters in English are given by Sparks, op. cit., 116-119, and Park- 
man, op. cit., 333-340. 

41 He is called d’Here in Charlevoix’s History. 

42 Le Clercq’s Establishment of the Faith, II, 207. 

43 Margry, op. cit., II, 386-387. D’Autray must have accompanied La 
Salle to France in 1683. Villiers, L’Expédition le Cavelier de la Salle, 1684- 
1687, 218, spells Moranget’s name “Moranger.”’ 

46 Ibid., 423. 

45 Shea thinks this boy was en Baptiste Cavelier (Charlevoix’s History, 
IV, 62, note 4). 
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paired—as he himself tells us in his journal—from Rouen 
to Rochelle in July, 1684.** 


Of the seven priests who were appointed to accompany 
La Salle’s party as chaplains and missionaries to the In- 
dians, three were Sulpicians and four were Franciscans; 
one of the latter, however, was prevented by illness from 
going along. Le Clercq tells us, that, after receiving his 
commission (April 14, 1684), 


the first care of the Sieur de la Salle was to provide 

for things spiritual, in order to advance especially the 

glory of God in his enterprise. He cast his eyes on 

two different bodies of missionaries, in order to obtain 

men able to effect the salvation of souls and lay the 

foundations of Christianity in this savage land.‘ 
Accordingly he applied to the Abbé Tronson, superior gen- 
eral of the Sulpicians, and to Father Hyacinthe Le Febvre, 
provincial of the Recollect Franciscan province of St. 
Denis and prefect of all the Franciscan missionaries in 
New France. 


The Sulpicians selected to accompany La Salle were the 
Abbé Cavelier, older brother of the explorer, the Abbé 
Chefdeville, a newly ordained priest and relative of La 
Salle, and the Abbé de Majulle,*® the latter being called 
Dainmaville by Joutel,“® Majulle and Daimanville by 
Charlevoix,°° Desmanville and d’Esmanville or simply 
Esmanville in Margy.” 


46 Cox, op. cit., II, 2. | 

47 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 203. 

48 Ibid. The latter is similarly named by Hennepin and Charlevoix (de 
Majulle or de Maiulle). 

#9 Cox, op. cit., II, 3. Joutel refers to Chefdeville as Chedeville. 

50 Charlevoix’s History, IV, 62, where Majulle and Daimanville are given 
as different names for the same person. But Shea (Le Clercq’s Establish- 
ment, II, 203) thinks Dainmaville was sent instead of Majulle. If one pre- 
fixes “de’’ as Le Clercq does, one can easily recognize two forms of the 
same name: de Majulle, Dai-manville, just as Des-manville is a variation of 
the latter. | 

51 Marery, op. cit., III, 92. Villiers, L’Expédition de Cavelier de la 
Salle, 1684-1687, 218, thinks Delisle’s spelling of the name, that is, 
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At La Salle’s request, his old friend Father Membré, 
who had accompanied him on his previous expeditions in 
the Mississippi valley, 1679—1680 and 1681—1682, was ap- 
pointed superior of the little group of Franciscan mission- 
aries.°*? Father Membré’s companions were Fathers Max- 
ime Le Clercq, Anastase Douay and Denis Morguet, all of 
them like himself from the Recollect Franciscan province 
of St. Anthony in Artois, northernmost France. Father 
Maxime Le Clercq, a native of Lille, was a relative of the 
author of The First Establishment of the Faith in New 
France (Father Christian Le Clercq) and had been a mis- 
sionary in Canada, particularly in the missions of the Seven 
Islands and of Anticosti, for a period of five years. Father 
Anastase Douay hailed from Quesnoy in Hainault, and had 
not been in America before. Father Denis Morguet (spelled 
also Morquet and Marquet) became very sick on the third 
day after embarking, and since the little fleet had been 
forced to return to port at the time, he was able to land 
and return to his confréres in northern France.® 

The Sulpicians received the necessary faculties from 
Archbishop Colbert, coadjutor of Rouen; and, no doubt, 
the Franciscans also received the ordinary faculties before 
their departure. But since the colony and the missions 
were to be established in a place that was far distant from 
the residence of the bishop of Quebec, Father Le Febvre, 
the prefect of the Franciscan missions in New France, ap- 
plied for special faculties in behalf of the Louisiana estab- 
lishments. Although the bishop of Quebec was opposed to 
the granting of such faculties, they were finally conceded 
through the mediation of Cardinal d’Estrées.** 


D’Amonville, is the correct form. He also mentions (ibid.) two Abbés 
Chefdeville although the list of missionaries in Le Clercq’s Establishment (II, 
203), which has every indication of being accurate, has only one. The 
younger Chefdeville, we can be quite sure, was not an abbé. 

52 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 204, where Membré is spelled Mambre. 

53 Hennepin’s A New Discovery, II, 286-387. 

54 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 206. 
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On January 8, 1685, the Sacred Congregation of Propa- 
ganda issued five decrees, one of which appointed Father 
Le Febvre “prefect” of the Louisiana mission for seven 
years, while the other four constituted the four Franciscans 
who had been selected for this mission “missionaries apos- 
tolic” of Louisiana for the same number of years. 


The Latin decree appointing Father La Febvre prefect 
of the Louisiana mission, translated, reads as follows: 


Upon the recommendation of the-Most Eminent Lord 
Cardinal Estrées of the Sacred Congregation, the lat- 
ter has named for seven years prefect of the mission 
on the island commonly called Louisiana in America, 
Friar Hyacinthe Le Febvre of the Order of Minors Rec- 
ollect of St. Francis, of the province of St. Denis in 
France, with authority to exercise those things which 
pertain to the government of the mission according to 
the regulations of the decrees of the Sacred Congre- 
gation and the faculties granted to him, under this 
condition, however, that he appoint none beyond the 
four friars already sent without first consulting the 
Sacred Congregation. 


Signed: G. Cardinal de Alterus, Prefect.** 
The decree for Father Membré was as follows: 


Upon the recommendation of the Most Eminent Lord 
Cardinal Estrées of the Sacred Congregation, the lat- 
ter has named for seven years missionary apostolic in 
the island commonly called Louisiana in America, 
Friar Zénobe Membré of the Order of Minors Recol- 
lect of St. Francis, under the subjection and prefec- 
ture, however, of Friar Hyacinthe Le Febvre of the 
same order, whom he must obey in all things and from 
whom he must receive in whole or in part the neces- 
sary faculties to conduct missions according to the 
authority granted unto him, always keeping intact the 
superiorship of the same prefect as regards both the 
faculties and the place and time of exercising them, 


55 The original Latin text is in Le Clercq’s Establishment, Il, 196. By 
Cardinal de Alterus is meant Cardinal Altieri. 
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and by no means may he use these faculties outside the 
confines of his mission. 


Signed: F. (sic!) Card. de Alterus, Prefect. 


The special faculties of Father Le Febvre, to which both 
of the above decrees refer, were contained in a brief of 26 
articles issued by Pope Innocent XI, Wednesday, May 24, 
1685.7 The missionaries, however, who went with La Salle 
did not derive any benefit from the decrees and faculties 
granted, since they had left France in July of the preced- 
ing year (1684); and as long as the colony at Fort St. 
Louis in Texas existed, they had no communication with 
their prefect in France . 


56 The original Latin, ibid., 196-197. Similar decrees were issued for 
each of Father Membré’s Franciscan companions. 

57 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 197. The 26 articles are printed in full 
in Margry, op. cit., II, 476. 


CHAPTER X 
THE VOYAGE TO THE GULF 


July 24, 1684, was a busy day in the harbor of La 
Rochelle, France. On that day a French fleet of 24 ves- 
sels set sail for Canada and the West Indies;? and of these, 
four carried La Salle’s party, together with provisions and 
other requisites for the establishment of a colony near the 
mouth of the Mississippi. The entire fleet was to keep to- 
gether and to remain under the command of Beaujeu, the 
captain of the Joly, as far as Cape Finisterre. 


Many of the members of La Salle’s party, including the 
principal persons, were passengers on the Joly.? Besides 
La Salle himself, there was his brother the Abbé Cavelier 
and the other two Sulpicians, Joutel, and two of the 
Franciscans, namely Father Membré? and probably Father 
Douay.* Father Maxime Le Clercq was no doubt on the 
Aimable;> and Father Morguet was on the same or on one 
of the other vessels. A few days after embarking, having 
sailed about fifty leagues, the Joly broke her bowsprit;* 
and La Salle’s squadron of four vessels was forced to re- 
turn to Chef-de-bois, at the river of Rochefort, near La 


1 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 2. 

2 Ibid., 3. 

8 Father Membré was on the Joly, because as Joutel says (Margry, op. cit., 
III, 99-100), thig missionary wrote an account of the disputes between Beau- 
jeu and La Salle just as they took place. Unfortunately Father Membré 
was robbed of this relation, and we must depend for the rest of his story 
on the accounts of his companions. 

«Father Douay was Father Membré’s companion later on, on the Aimable. 

5 Father Maxime Le Clercq must have been on the Aimable, because later 
on the Abbé Daimanville boarded the Belle to administer the last sacraments 
to a dying gunner; and the St. Francois was taken by Spanish buccaneers. 

8 According to Le \Clercq’s Establishment, II, 208, there was a storm; ac’ 
cording to Charlevoix’s History, IV, 64, the accident happened “‘in the 
finest weather imaginable’; according to Joutel's Journal, Cox, op. cit., I, 
4, some thought it was a contriyance designed by La Salle’s enemies, 
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Rochelle, while the rest of the fleet continued on its course. 
A boat sent into the river of Rochefort,’ returned some 
hours after, towing along a new bowsprit; this was quick- 
ly attached to the Joly, and La Salle’s four vessels set sail 
a second time on August 1, 1684. 


The Joly then made the voyage to its first landing place 
in Santo Domingo in 58 days. Parkman speaks of it as a 
wretched voyage of two months;? but Joutel makes men- 
tion of only four days of stormy weather. On August 20° 
they sighted Madeira, but passed on. A storm arose on 
August 30 and continued to rage for two days, on which 
occasion the Joly lost sight of the small ketch, the St. 
Frangois; but the latter rejoined the squadron a few days 
later.° A great calm ensued September 11 and almost 
brought the vessels to a standstill.1 On September 16, 
the squadron sailed by the island of Sombrero; and two 
days later (September 18) the ships encountered hard 
blowing weather, which, like the first storm lasted two 
days. This time the Joly became separated from all the 
other vessels, and in advance of the rest continued its voy- 
age to Santo Domingo alone. It espied Cape Samana, the 
first land of Santo Domingo, ?? on the eastern side of the 


7It was on this occasion, no doubt, that the sick Father Morguet returned 
on land. Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 205, says the Father took sick on 
the third day after the departure. The accident, according to Parkman 
(op. cit., 344), occurred four days after the departure—which implies that 
they returned as quickly as they had sailed away. 

8 Parkman, op. cit., 345. 

® Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 5. Charlevoix’s History, IV, 64, 
gives August 26 as the date. 

10 Joutel (Cox, op. cit., II, 8) says the St. Francois rejoined the squardron 
on September 21; but this, judging from the whole narrative, we find to be 
a mistake. From September 18 to 27, the Joly sailed on ahead of the other 
vessels. 

11 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 8. 

12 The large island of Santo Domingo or Hispaniola is now divided into 
two parts, the eastern and greater being the Dominican Republic with 19,332 
square miles, and the western Haiti with 10,204 square miles. 
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island, September 20, and continued tc sail along its north- 
ern coast. The western portion of the island, which at 
this time was in the hands of the French, consists of a 
northern and a southern peninsula, two arms extending 
westward into the sea and forming a large bay," in the 
middle of which lies the island of Gonave.** On the north- 
ern side of the northern peninsula lies Port de Paix, and 
opposite it the small island of Tortuga,’* which at this 
time had a French governor, M. de Cussy,* who resided, 
however, at Port de Paix. Petit Goave is situated well 
within the bay on the coast of the southern peninsula. 
Though Port de Paix had been selected as the appointed 
rendezvous of La Salle’s squadron, Beaujeu passed this 
place, September 25, doubled cape St. Nicolas and on 
September 26 entered Jaguana Bay, coasted along Gonave 
Island, and on September 27 arrived at Petit Goave (Gon- 
ave). 

When the Joly cast anchor at Petit Goave, its passengers 
sang the Te Deum in thanksgiving for the successful voy- 
age across the Atlantic. Since the storm of September 18 
—20, however, many, including La Salle and the ship- 
surgeon, had become sick; three or four had died on the 
way ;?7 and now as many as Sixty were sick.'* During the 


13 Callel “bay of Jaguana™ by Joutel (Cox, op. cit., II, 10). 

14 Called “island of Guanabo” by Joutel, ibid. 

15 There is another island of Tortuga (meaning turtle) off the coast of 
Venezuela; and near Key West, Florida are the “Dry Tortugas.” 

16In Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 209, M. de Cussy is styled “governor 
of Santo Domingo.” 

17 Rarlier during the voyage a gunner on the Belle had died. A few days 
before, September 11, the Abbé Daimanville had gone on board that ship 
to administer the last sacraments to the dying man. The latter had also 
been visited by La Salle and Joutel. (Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 
8.) 

18 Charlevoix’s History, IV, 67, note 1. Whether Father Membré was 
among the sick, the accounts do not say. Probably not; for he seems to 
have been of a robust constitution. Nowhere in his own narrative is there 
any indication that he was sick at any time. 
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sojourn at Petit Goave, which like the voyage across the 
ocean lasted about two months, seven or eight of La Salle’s 
party died (one of them being the younger brother of the 
Abbé Chefdeville) and five or six deserted. 


La Salle had recovered somewhat when the Joly put in at 
Petit Goave; and, with several gentlemen, he went ashore 
to buy refreshments for the sick and to send notice of his 
arrival to M. de Cussy as well as to the Marquis de St. Lau- 
rent, lieutenant general of all the French isles in the West 
Indies, and to M. Begon, the intendant of the same, both 
of whom were at the time with M. de Cussy at Port de Paix. 
La Salle begged the latter to come and visit him. 


It was then decided to put ashore all the passengers of 
the Joly. The soldiers were placed on a little island near 
Petit Goave, “the usual burial place of the people of the 
pretended reformed religion,”?° where they received fresh 
provisions and bread specially baked for them. The sick 
were carried to a house at Petit Goave and supplied with 
all they needed. Some days later La Salle himself had a 
relapse, becoming delirious with a violent fever which 
brought him to the very verge of the grave.”° At first he 
was lodged in a wretched garret of a house rented by the 
Duhaut brothers (the older of whom later became La 
Salle’s murderer). A goldsmith of the neighborhood then 
received him into his house; but the riotous noise of a near- 
by tavern was unbearable. He found shelter and repose 
at last beneath the roof of friendly Capuchin friars who 
were missionaries in these parts.” Their friary together 
with a church was, it seems, not far from the sea shore; 
for, as Joutel writes, the Capuchin Fathers had another 
friary and church in the middle of the town.” During 
their stay at Petit Goave, Father Membré and his confréres 
were no doubt the guests of the Capuchin friars in one of 


19 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 12. 

20 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 209. 

21 Memoir of the Abbé Cavelier in Parkman, op. cit., 346-347. 
22 Joutel’s Relation in Margry, op. cit., III, 101. 
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their two houses. Perhaps it was at Father Membré’s re- 
quest that the Capuchins offered their abode to La Salle. 
We may take it for granted that Father Membré and the 
other priests who had been on the Joly did all in their 
power, attending and nursing the rick. During the illness 
of La Salle, M. Le Gros and Joutel acted for him, Beaujeu 
having refused to take charge of affairs. 

On October 2, five days after the Joly had reached Petit 
Goave, the Aimable and the Belle arrived. Their arrival 
occasioned not a little joy, but the news they brought of the 
St. Francois was far from joyful. Spanish buccaneers had 
captured the little ketch with all its munitions and stores,— 
a considerable loss for La Salle’s enterprise. Had Beaujeu 
landed at Port de Paix, as had been previously arranged, 
this misfortune would not have happened. For, the St. 
Francois was on the way from Port de Paix to Petit Goave, 
and 


as during the night, in quite calm weather, the captain 
and crew, thinking themselves in safety, were perfect- 
ly off their guard, they were surprised by two Spanish 
periaguas [large wooden canoes], which made them- 
selves masters of the ketch.” 


The same day (October 2), not only de Cussy but also 
St. Laurent and Begon arrived from Port de Paix and had 
a conference with La Salle. The latter’s condition had im- 
proved somewhat in the Capuchins’ friary, though it was 
again aggravated when someone was incautious enough to 
tell him of the loss of the St. Frangois. 

Father Membré, who had written excellent and accurate 
accounts of the earlier expeditions of La Salle in the Mis- 
sissippi valley in which he had taken part, also kept a 
journal of the voyage from France to Petit Goave in which 
he truthfully recorded the disputes on board the Joly be- 
tween La Salle and Beaujeu. Unfortunately the mission- 
ary was robbed of this journal by some officious and trou- 


23 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 209. 
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ble-making person during the sojourn at Petit Goave. 
Joutel records the matter in the following words: 

On the 19th [of October] an annoying incident hap- 
pened to one of our Recollect Fathers, named Father 
Zénobe, the superior of the Mission. During the voy- 
age he had written down all that had occurred on board 
the Joly, that is, all the quarrels which had taken 
place during the entire voyage between M. de Beaujeu 
and M. de la Salle, and he had recorded them just 
about as they had been carried on. This Father left 
his desk open or someone opened it. However that 
may be, these memoirs were seen by someone who car- 
ried them to M. de Beaujeu; and the latter was ex- 
tremely angry against this Father, even so much as to 
say that if he should return on board his ship, he 
would have him put in the sailors’ mess.” 

It is to be regretted very much that Father Membré’s 
journal was thus taken from him. Were it extant today, 
it would undoubtedly, like his other writings, be an invalu- 
able historic document; it would certainly throw much light 
on La Salle’s last expedition. The fact that it displeased 
Beaujeu so much is, to our mind, very incriminating for 
that offended captain of the royal navy; for we have every 
reason to believe that like this missionary’s other narra- 
tives, the lost journal was a truthful account. One cannot 
help wondering too, in view of what Joutel did with a 
journal of Father Maxime Le Clercq?® as well as his con- 
fessed vigilance regarding the writings of Father Douay” 
and other remarks in his own journal, whether the “some- 
one” who secured Father Membré’s journal was not Joutel 
himself. 

On October 20, 1684, Beaujeu wrote a letter to the Min- 
ister Seignelay, in which he gave vent to his dissatisfaction 
with the sick La Salle’s leadership of the expedition. After 
quoting from this and other letters of Beaujeu, Sparks com- 
ments as follows: 


24 Joutel’s Relation in Margry, op. cit., III, 99-100. 
25 [bid., 244. 
26 Thid., 110. 
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By this extract, and those preceding, we perceive 
all the troubles of this captain to centre in one point, 
the mortification of being under the orders of a man 
who had no military rank.?* 


At the Capuchin friary La Salle was meanwhile recover- 
ing; and by the end of November he had regained his health 
sufficiently to continue his voyage. He was anxious to em- 
bark again, because his soldiers were ruining themselves 
by their dissolute and intemperate life. 


The soldiers and most of the crew, having plunged 
into every kind of debauchery and intemperance so 
common in those parts, were so ruined and [they] 
contracted such dangerous disorders that some died 
in the island and others never recovered their health.”* 


It was decided that the Aimable, being the worst sailor, 
should carry the light and the other two vessels (the Joly 
and the Belle) should follow; and La Salle together with 
his faithful followers, the Abbé Cavelier and the Abbé 
Chefdeville, Father Membré*#® and Father Douay, and 
Joutel, boarded the Aimable. And so La Salle’s little 
squadron, reduced to three vessels, once more weighed an- 
chor, November 25, 1684, four months after leaving 
France; and another two months and a half elapsed before 
he finally landed at Matagorda Bay, February 14, 1685. 


Before leaving Petit Goave, La Salle loaded his vessels 
with new provisions to take the place of those which had 
been lost by the capture of the St. Francois, as well as “a 
supply of Indian corn and of all kinds of domestic animals 
to stock the new country,’”*°—another proof that La Salle 
was in earnest about establishing a colony. 


27 Sparks, Life of La Salle, 124. Parkman, op. cit., 347-349, gives the 
contents of this letter. 

28 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 210. 

2° Captain Beaujeu was thus unable to carry out his threat against Father 
Membré. 

80 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 209. The other details which follow are 
taken for the most part from Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II. 
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After encountering both calms and winds, the Aimable, 
followed by the Joly and the Belle, sighted Cuba, November 
30; and the next day, being driven off to sea by the current, 
they lost sight of the great island. Having passed through 
the channel which lies between the southernmost part of 
Cuba and Jamaica, they continued on their westward course 
along the southern side of Cuba; and on December 1, they 
passed Cayman Island, some distance to the south of Cuba. 
On December 2 they turned north and the next day came 
in sight of the Isle of Pines, off the southern coast of the 
western end of Cuba. They weathered a point of the Isle 
of Pines on December 4; and, the wind growing scant, 
they anchored during the night of December 5 in a deep 
creek of this island and remained there till the 8th of De- 
cember. 


Joutel describes the Isle of Pines as a thickly wooded 
place with many parrots, turtle-doves and other birds and 
having a coast that abounds in fish. With some compan- 
ions, La Salle went ashore and shot an alligator, which was 
boiled and eaten by the soldiers “who had good stomachs.” 
When the hunting party returned, it was found that two 
men were missing. Several shots were fired, but the lost 
men failed to hear them. Joutel and thirty musqueteers re- 
mained on shore during the night of December 7 to 8 to 
await their return; and by morning they had found their 
way back. After the entire party had assisted at holy 
Mass, celebrated perhaps by Father Membré—it was the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception—the ships again set 
sail. 


They saw Cape Corrientes on December 9; but a calm 
then ensued, and a stormy wind which followed forced 
them back five leagues. After being driven about for some 
time, they finally weathered Cape Corrientes on December 
11, and the next day anchored in a creek at Cape San 


81 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 15. At Matagorda Bay it became 
evident that the soldiers did not have such good stomachs after all. 
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Antonio, the western extremity of Cuba, about three hun- 
dred leagues from Petit Goave. 

The following day, December 138, the wind seeming to be 
favorable, they entered the Gulf of Mexico; but they were 
only five leagues from shore when the wind shifted. Still 
they sailed on in northeasterly direction until the next day, 
when Beaujeu, coming up with the Joly, suggested that the 
squadron return to Cape San Antonio. Though La Salle 
did not think it necessary, he consented for the sake of 
peace. Had he continued on the same route, he would very 
probably have reached the mouth of the Mississippi. 

On December 15 and 16, men were sent ashore at Cape 
San Antonio to fetch fresh water; and the following day 
the Belle was driven by a violent wind against the Aimable. 
The little vessel came very close to perishing; but that 
calamity was fortunately averted by the dexterous ma- 
neuvers of the seamen. Joutel makes special mention of the 
palm trees at Cape San Antonio; and he also noticed smoke 
arising from various places a considerable distance inland. 

La Salle’s ships left Cape San Antonio a second time,*? 
December 18, about ten o’clock in the morning, and sailed 
in northwesterly direction, enjoying fair weather during 
the greater part of the voyage in the Gulf. Their objective 
was Mobile Bay, called by the Spaniards Espiritu Santo 
Bay, which lay almost directly north; but, having been told 
at Santo Domingo that the currents in the Gulf would drive 
them eastward, the voyagers thought a northwesterly course 
was necessary to reach that place and, therefore, kept the 
prows of their ships turned in that direction. 

After a week’s sailing, the day after Christmas, they be- 
lieved they were near land; and the little Belle was sent 
ahead of the Aimable for the purpose of sounding. At 
midnight the two ships were in seventeen fathom of water, 


82 Father Le Clercq, not an eye-witness like Joutel, says they succeeded in 
entering the Gulf only in the third attempt, January 1. (Le Clercq’s Establish- 
ment, II, 211). Very likely this is a mistake. 
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and waited for the Joly to come up. Beaujeu sent the 
Chevalier d’Aire and two pilots to confer with La Salle on 
the following day, December 27; and on December 28, upon 
a signal from the Belle, a sailor was sent up the maintop 
of the Aimable; and to the people on deck the latter shouted 
the joyful news that he descried land some six leagues to 
the northwest. 


La Salle’s party thought they were in the Bay of Apala- 
chee which is formed by the northern part of the Florida 
peninsula. But there can scarcely be any doubt that the 
very first land seen was west of the mouth of the Mississip- 
pi; and hence, never having been east of the Mississippi 
delta, La Salle cannot, strictly speaking, be said to have 
passed it. All that follows in Joutel’s journal corroborates 
this opinion. The mouths of the Mississippi are situated 
on a peninsula extending into the Gulf of Mexico, so that 
Galveston, Texas, lies in practically the same latitude as 
these mouths. The land first seen from the masthead of 
the Aimable was, no doubt, on the west side of this penin- 
sula. 


Believing themselves to be still far to the east of the Mis- 
sissippi delta, La Salle’s squadron steered northwestward, 
keeping as much as possible along the coast. On New 
Year’s Day, 1685, the currents began to force the Azmable 
towards the land; and she cast anchor. According to Fa- 
ther Le Clercq, a solemn Mass of thanksgiving was sung on 
New Year’s Day by Father Douay.?? Two boats were sent 
to investigate the shore; and some of the men in these boats 
landed, finding a spacious plain country, though along the 
coast there were woods. 

La Salle now boarded his own little ship, the Belle,*4 
which was leading the way, while the Aimable and the Joly 
followed. Joutel and very probably all the others including 


38 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 211. 
84 Margry, op. cit., II, 512. 


The location of the forts built by La Salle in the Mississippi 
valley, 1679-1683, and the route of his voyage 
in the Gulf of Mexico, 1684-1685 
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Father Membré remained on the Aimable.*> On January 
2, the Aimable lost sight of the Joly in a fog, but saw her 
again towards evening of the 38rd. On the 4th, the Aimable 
anchored within two leagues of the shore to wait for the 
Joly, but set sail again on the next day, following the Belle; 
and from January 8 to 19 the Joly was not seen again by 
the other two ships. Remaining together, the latter sailed 
westward and southwestward along the coast until they 
found themselves turning south, when they sailed back and 
met the Joly coming toward them. 

Following the Belle and Aimable on their voyage west- 
ward along the coast, we find that the latter set sail on 
January 5 and again anchored at six in the evening. For 
about four days, January 5 to 9, the Aimable as well as the 
Belle remained at this place, though on the 8th the former 
moved a league farther out to sea to keep clear of the shoals 
which they found near the shore. 

Meanwhile, January 6, the Belle had discovered a small 
island lying between the two points of a bay. La Salle 
(who apparently had returned to the Aimable from the Belle 
which he had boarded on January 1) on January 8 sent a 
man up the roundtop of the Aimable; and the latter con- 
firmed the report of the Belle. At this time La Salle sup- 
posed he was still in the Bay of Apalachee, if we may be- 
lieve Joutel. The latter, however, expresses the opinion 
that it was Mobile Bay and that “one of the branches of 
the Mississippi” emptied into it. La Salle told him—so he 
writes—that the latitude of the place was very nearly the 
same as that in which he found the delta of the Mississippi 
when he visited it in 1682. Parkman is, no doubt, correct 
in identifying the place as the entrance to Galveston Bay.** 


85 Jn his journal, Joutel continues to write as a passenger of the Aimable. 

86 Parkman, op. cit., 354. Villiers, L’Expédition de Cavelier de la Salle, 
1684-1687, map following p. 78, thinks it was Atchafalaya Bay; but Joutel’s 
description of the locality can hardly be applied to that place. Nor is it 
probable that from January 1 to the 5 in the evening, La Salle sailed 
only the comparatively short distance from Baygou La Fourche to Atchafalaya 
Bay. 
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The latter is, in fact, practically in the same latitude as the 
Mississippi delta, though separated from it by about 514 
degrees of longitude. Had La Salle been able to ascertain 
the longitude of the mouth of the Mississippi in 1682, he 
would not have made the fatal mistake of thinking that he 
was still east of the place he was seeking. 

On January 9, La Salle sent men to view the shoals near 
the shore; and on the 11th he wanted to go ashore himself; 
but when the pilot of the Aimable in no uncertain terms 
voiced his dissatisfaction and displeasure, he contented him- 
self with sending the pilot of the Belle with one of her of- 
ficers, men whom he could trust. But they reported that 
they could see nothing because of a fog. La Salle has been 
blamed for yielding to the dissatisfied Aigron on this occa- 
sion, and his intentions have been misconstrued; another 
reason, however, why he remained, was the fact that he was 
on the lookout for the Joly which they had been expecting 
anxiously for many days. Later, it is true, La Salle be- 
lieved that the mouth of the Mississippi lay within the bay 
near which they were at this time; but the whole chain of 
events shows that while he was at the place, he sincerely 
thought the Mississippi delta was farther west and hence 
failed to examine it in person. 

On the 12th of January, a wind having come about, the 
Belle and the Aimable moved on in southwesterly direction 
to get farther away from the shoals and the land. But the 
fresh water supply on deck began to fall short; and on Jan- 
uary 13, La Salle sent Joutel with some companions to see 
if they could find fresh water on shore. The party did not 
land because there was danger of staving their boats, since 
the sea was running high. But they saw Indians on shore; 
and having coaxed some to swim to the boats, they took 
them on board. La Salle was glad to see them and ques- 
tioned them; but he did so in vain, and sent them back with 
presents. The following day Joutel and his men again 
tried to land; but again the high sea prevented their boats 
from approaching the shore. And when a storm suddenly 
arose, they were compelled to return to the Aimable. 
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Sailing westward, they noticed on January 16 that the 
latitude declined more and more, a circumstance indicating 
that the coast was tending southward. They continued to 
pursue a southwesterly course; and on January 17 some men 
were again sent out to view the shore. Again they found 
shoals and a sandbank; but this time they succeeded in ef- 
fecting a landing. They found what they thought was a river 
though its water was briny like that of the sea; in reality 
it was very likely the pass between Matagorda and St. 
Joseph Islands. They killed some ducks and bustards, but 
lost one of their party, an English seaman. In the evening 
they had to return to their ship without him; but about 
midnight they perceived a fire on shore, a signal from the 
missing sailor, and in the morning a boat was sent to fetch 
him back. 

On January 18 they resumed their southwesterly course 
along the coast; but as the shoreline increasingly declined 
toward the south, La Salle at last began to realize that 
somehow he must have missed the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Of the vast distance, however, that lay between him and 
the Mississippi, he had not the faintest idea; he was sure it 
emptied into the Gulf at some point along the shore he had 
but lately passed. The fact was, they were some five hun- 
dred miles west of the Mississippi, somewhere off the coast 
of St. Joseph Island, which lies between Matagorda Island 
on the northeast and Mustang Island on the south — all 
three of these islands being long and narrow strips of land 
along the semicircular coast of Texas, behind each of which 
lie large bays, Aransas Bay, Espiritu Santo Bay, Corpus 
Christi Bay. 

The need of water was daily becoming more pressing on 
board the Aimable, and La Salle decided to return to the 
briny river his men had found the day before, in the hope 
of finding fresh water in its vicinity. A group of his men 
were drawing near the shore in a boat when they saw the 
Joly coming towards them; and they at once returned to 
their ship. 
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The joy caused by the arrival of the Joly was marred by 
the disputes that arose among the leaders; but they finally 
agreed that the shoals and bay which La Salle’s party had 
seen on January 6, namely Galveston Bay, marked the spot 
where one of the mouths of the Mississippi was situated. 
To reach that place Beaujeu demanded more provisions, 
which La Salle found it impossible to surrender to him; and 
since the need of fresh water was meanwhile growing more 
urgent, La Salle went ashore with some of his men, and 
finally they found some small rivers of good water. Many 
casks were filled; and some of the men went hunting, killing 
numerous ducks, bustards and teal on the same day, and on 
the next day two goats. La Salle also made a fruitless one- 
day excursion inland in search of a larger river. The next 
morning La Salle’s Indian came upon “a lake which had a 
little ice upon it, the weather being cold, and abundance of 
fish dying about the edges of it.’’®? After boiling some in 
salt water, they found them palatable and gathered a supply 
of them. 

Since Beaujeu refused to sail back to Galveston Bay with- 
out the provisions he had asked of La Salle, the latter final- 
ly resolved to send ashore the soldiers who were on board 
the Joly and to march them along the coast. On January 
28, La Salle sent a letter to Beaujeu, requesting him to land 
the troops.*® More than a week passed before anything 
was done. Finally 120 or 180 soldiers were put on shore; 
and under the command of Joutel, who led the company, 
and Moranget, who brought up the rear, they began their 
march on February 4, the Belle following them by sea. 

After marching for three days they reached what they 
thought was a large river. This march, undoubtedly took 
place on Matagorda Island, the “river” in question being 


387 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 38. This good Indian, called Nika 
or Nikana, must have gone with La Salle, when the explorer returned to 
France from the Illinois country in 1683. Later, Nika was wantonly mur- 
dered by the assassins of La Salle. 


88 This letter of La Salle is in Margry, op. cit., II, 526. 
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Pass Cavallo. Since none of La Salle’s ships were in sight 
when they reached the latter pass, and finding it impossible 
to cross the same, the carpenters who were in the company, 
on February 11 and 12 began to build boats, but desisted 
on the 18th, when they saw the Belle and the Joly. 

The Sieur Barbier and the pilot of the Belle came in a 
boat on the 14th and sounded the channel (Pass Cavallo) ** 
and the bay (Matagorda Bay). La Salle came in on the 
same day; and thinking that here surely one of the branches 
of the Mississippi must have its mouth, he decided to bring 
the Belle and the Aimable into the bay—and to let Beaujeu 
with the Joly go his way as he wished. Evidently La Salle 
desired to rid himself of the captain of the royal navy, who 
had caused him so much trouble and heartache. 


8® Pelican Island, lying at the entrance, makes a double pass of Pass 


Cavallo. 


CHAPTER XL 
AT MATAGORDA BAY 


As the Mississippi proved to be La Salle’s “fatal river,’ 
so Matagorda Bay may likewise be styled his “fatal bay”; 
for, at this place, just as in the subsequent expeditions to- 
wards the Mississippi, one misfortune followed upon the 
other. 

The pilots of all three of La Salle’s vessels, on February 
16, carefully sounded the entrance to Matagorda Bay a 
second time; and the following day stakes were fixed to 
mark the safest way by which the ships could enter. On 
the 19th the most weighty articles were removed from the 
Aimable and transferred to the shore in boats. La Salle 
then gave orders that the Aimable be brought into the bay 
on the next day (February 20) and instructed the pilot of 
the Belle to lend a helping and protecting hand. Aigron, 
however, the captain of the Aimable, refused to admit the 
latter on board, 


and this faithless man, in spite of the warning, given 
him by a sailor who was at the maintop, to keep to 
windward, let his vessel fall off to leeward, where she 
touched and stranded, so that it was impossible to get 
her off.? 


Even Shea admits that “there can be little doubt of Aig- 
ron’s guilt.’”’ The statement of the engineer Minet* that 
Aigron acted according to La Salle’s orders and contrary to 
his own advice, is worthless, since this man had a falling 
out with La Salle. Aigron too had long been on ill terms 
with La Salle; and on this occasion he deliberately disobeyed 


1Joutel thus styles the Mississippi in his journal, Cox, op. cit., II, 38, and 
elsewhere. 

2 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 214-215. 

3 Charlevoix’s History, IV, 69, note 4. 

*Margry, op. cit., II, 599, 
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and disregarded signals, though he saved all his personal 
property from the wreck. Both Aigron and Minet returned 
to France on Beaujeu’s ship, the Joly, and were thrown into 
prison, the one for wrecking the Aimable and the other for 
deserting La Salle. 

At the time when the Aimable stranded, La Salle was on 
shore; but he did not witness the sad event, having just 
been called off to rescue some of his men who had been 
taken. The Aimable had begun to enter the bay when some 
men came running to La Salle and told him their compan- 
ions had been captured by Indians; the latter had surprised 
them, a party of six or seven Frenchmen, while they were 
cutting down a large tree to make acanoe. Though he saw 
that the Aimable was not following orders and feared for 
her safety, La Salle was thus compelled to go to the Indian 
village some three miles distant. He quickly rescued his 
men, the Marquis de la Sablonniére among them, and out- 
wardly at least conciliated the Indians. 

Returning, he saw with great sorrow what had happened; 
but he at once made every effort to save all he could. Some 
powder and meal and about thirty hogsheads of wine and 
brandy were saved; and the following morning some addi- 
tional provisions were salvaged. Most of the three hundred 
tons of supplies on board the Aimable, however, were lost. 
During the night the stormy waves had caused the stranded 
vessel to open along her side, so that the goods were carried 
out on the waves through the breach. And to make matters 
worse and render La Salle still more helpless, adds Joutel, 
the Aimable’s boat was “maliciously” staved in during the 
night.® 

Father Membré was on the Aimable when it struck; and 
in his longer narrative Joutel relates that 


it was found advisable to cut down the masts, especial- 
ly the main one; and as no one wished to commence 
cutting it, Father Zénobe, who was on the ship, gave 


5 Cox, op. cit., II, 47-48. 
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the first blow, which was followed by many others until 
the masts were cut down. All were then placed on 
land for fear of a storm arising.® 


Shortly after, Father Membré came very near losing his 
life. Father Le Clercq relates the incident in the following 
words: 


One day [probably the same on which the Aimable 
was stranded], Father Zenobius, having gone out in a 
boat, it was dashed to pieces against the vessel by a 
sudden gust of wind. All quickly got on board, but the 
good father, who remained last to save the rest, would 
have been drowned had not a sailor thrown him a rope, 
with which he was hauled on board as he was sinking 
in the sea.” 


The incident, as related, must have been communicated to 
Father Le Clercq by Father Douay; but in his narrative 
Joutel contradicts Le Clercq and gives a somewhat different 
version of the story. He writes that Father Membré went 
out in the Atmable’s boat to save some of the friars’ goods 
and utensils, of which he had not previously brought in a 
single article. In boarding the ship, he writes, it was 
necessary to make use of both hands and feet, 


and it is this which made the author of whom I have 
spoken above [Le Clercq] say that the zeal of this Fa- 
ther had almost caused him to perish when the boat 
was wrecked. He errs in this, for the boat was not 
shattered, and it was found more than six months later 
in a cove of this bay.® 
Apart from the fact that Joutel consistently and, as it 
seems, captiously contradicts Father Christian Le Clercq’s 
account whenever he possibly can, the words of Joutel just 
quoted do not disprove that Father Membré almost drowned 
in the attempt to save others from drowning. Joutel him- 
self tells us elsewhere in his journal that the Aimable’s boat 


6 Margry, op. cit., III, 154-155. 
™ Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 217. 
8 Margry, op. cit., III, 155. 
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“which hung at the stern of the ship run aground, was 
maliciously staved in the following night, so that we had 
none left but M. de Beaujeu’s.”® Whether the boat in ques- 
tion was lost in the latter fashion or whether it was upset 
when Father Membré went out in it and then drifted away 
to the place where it was found six months later, does not 
touch the question of Father Membré’s heroic conduct as 
described by Father Christian Le Clercq, a conduct of which 
the missionary, as we know him, was well capable. Joutel’s 
narrative in many places leaves the impression that its 
writer bore some prejudice against the Franciscan friars 
who took part in this expedition, because all three of them 
kept journals at one time or another. Apparently Joutel 
wished to be the sole historian of the expedition, especially 
since at that time the accounts of the pioneers in the New 
World were read with great interest by the people in Eu- 
rope. 

A great mistake was committed by some of La Salle’s 
men at this time, inasmuch as by their conduct they exas- 
perated the Indians of the neighborhood and made them 
permanent enemies of the French colonists, even though they 
later assumed a friendly attitude at times. These Indians, 
called Bracamos (at the entrance to Matagorda Bay) and 
Clamcoets (on the Garcitas River) by the French and Ca- 
rancaguaces (Karankawas) by the Spaniards, were of a 
crafty character; and when the favorable opportunity pre- 
sented itself, they dealt the death-blow to the struggling 
French colony. The wrong which they never forgot was 
perpetrated by a few men, “more hot than wise,” whom 
La Salle sent to a nearby Indian village to procure some 
canoes. Finding some bales of Normandy blankets in the 
Indian village as well as some bits of iron which had been 
taken from the wrecked vessel, the men returned at once 
and reported the matter to La Salle; and the latter sent 
them back with his nephew, Moranget, to regain, if pos- 


® Cox, op. cit., II, 48. ~ 
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sible, these articles in a peaceful manner, while M. du 
Hamel, Beaujeu’s ensign, offered to take them to the vil- 
lage in the Joly’s boat. Unfortunately they approached the 
Indians in a hostile manner and seized some blankets and 
peltries which they found in the village as well as two canoes 
which they found while leaving. Du Hamel returned to the 
French camp the same day; but the men who were in the 
stolen canoes, having no paddles but merely some “pitiful 
poles,” were forced to encamp on the shore enroute during 
the night.?° Their sentinel fell asleep; and the Indians, at- 
tracted by the camp fire, surprised the Frenchmen and 
poured a volley of arrows upon them. Ory and Desloges 
were killed; and Gayen and Moranget were badly wounded, 
though they recovered after some time. The attack occurred 
during the night of March 5, 1685.4 

The two men who were killed in this affray were brought 
to the French camp at the entrance to Matagorda Bay, and 
there honorably interred, “the cannon supplying the want 
of bells.”” All that was saved from the stranded Aimable 
was collected in one place and intrenchments were thrown 
up to guard it. It was only after Beaujeu’s departure, that 
a fort was built with timber from the wrecked vessel and 
logs or tree-trunks thrown up by the sea. This first set- 
tlement of the French was situated on the sands* of the 
eastern extremity of Matagorda Island. A map prepared 
by the engineer Minet shows La Salle’s camp on the left 
side of the entrance to Matagorda Bay and Indian villages 
on the shores within the bay."® 


10 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 53. 

11 Charlevoix’s History, IV, 71. 

12 Minet writes: “There was no grass, but plenty of rushes.’ Parkman, 
op. cit., 361. 

18 This map is reproduced in Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of 
America, IV, 236; it is entitled “Plan de l’entrée du lac ou l'on a laissé 
Monr. de la Salle” and is to be distinguished from Minet’s “Carte de la 
Louisiane, 1685,” ibid., 237, 
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Here the faithful followers of La Salle huddled together, 
while Beaujeu with a large number of the original party 
was preparing to return to France. The little frigate, the 
Belle, was safely brought within the bay ;*4 and on March 4, 
La Salle wrote a letter to the French minister Seignelay, in 
which he expresses the conviction that a branch of the Mis- 
sissippi emptied into Matagorda Bay, while the entrance 
he had seen on January 6 (Galveston Bay entrance) un- 
doubtedly opened into a large bay within which the Missis- 
sippi delta was situated. But for the present he deemed it 
more prudent to remain where he was, because he had rea- 
son to fear the winds and shoals at the latter place. He 
requested Beaujeu, however, to examine the entrance if 
possible on his return voyage.*® 

La Salle gave this letter to Beaujeu, asking him to take 
it along to France; but Beaujeu did not at once depart. 
While he had refused La Salle’s request for the cannon and 
ball which were on board the Joly and had been intended 
for the colony,?* he took great pains to leave the impression 
that he was ready to do all he possibly could to help La 
Salle. Why this change of attitude on the part of Beaujeu? 
Perhaps he was touched by the pitiful plight in which La 
Salle and his men now found themselves; perhaps too the 
captain of the royal navy was not a little fearful that the 
report he would have to render would draw down upon him- 
self the disfavor and even censure of the court. At any 
rate, he repeatedly made the offer to go to the French isle 
of Martinique in the Lesser Antilles to fetch supplies. But 


14 As is indicated on Minet’s “Plan de l'entrée.’ Shea (Charlevoix’'s 
History, IV, 72, note 4) errs in saying it did not enter until later, after 
Beaujeu’s departure. At that time it merely went farther up the bay. 

15 Part of the letter is in Thomassy, Géologie Pratique, 20-21; it is dated: 
“A l’'embouchure occidentale du fleuve Colbert, le 4e mars, 1685.” 

16 Beaujeu replied he could not remove these things from the hold of 
his ship without endangering it, since no ballast was available to take their 
place. In Charlevoix’s History, IV, 72, we read: “Men could not see how 
he had so conveniently stowed away articles intended for de la Salle’s 
settlement.” 
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La Salle politely declined the offer, saying the supplies he 
had would suffice to begin an establishment, and asking 
only that the cannon, cannon-balls and iron stowed away in 
the hold of the Joly be given to him. According to Beau- 
jeu’s letter of February 18, the latter surrendered at least 
some of the desired articles, namely the “iron.”1” Why did 
La Salle refuse to accept Beaujeu’s offer? Suspicious as 
always, he probably did not trust Beaujeu and wanted the 
latter to leave for good. Outwardly, however, he showed 
himself grateful for the captain’s friendly overtures; and 
so they parted in a courteous manner. 

The Joly weighed anchor and sailed for France on March 
12, 1685, taking away besides her own crew, the entire crew 
of the Aimable with her treacherous captain, Aigron, be- 
sides a number of deserters, among them the engineer Minet 
and the Sulpician priest Daimanville.** Failing to reach 
Mobile Bay, where he had desired to touch, Beaujeu steered 
directly to Cape San Antonio, the western extremity of 
Cuba, encountered a Spanish crusier which took his long- 
boat though he redeemed it, sailed up the Atlantic coast to 
Chesapeake Bay where he took in supplies, and finally ar- 
rived at Rochefort, July 5, 1685, almost a year after he had 
set out from France.*® 

After Beaujeu’s departure La Salle built his first fort in 
Texas at the place where his party had landed, the eastern 


17 Parkman, op. cit., 364, where the correspondence which passed between 
La Salle and Beaujeu before the latter's departure is given in some detail. 
The Abbé Cavelier (Cox, op, cit., I, 271) writes: “He [Beaujeu] begged 
him {La Salle} to send his letters to the Court, with his exoneration from 
all accidents that had happened or might thereafter happen. My brother 
most generously granted all.” 

18 Joutel (Cox, op. cit., II, 56-57) says he believes Beaujeu departed March 
14; but he adds: “Having lost the notes I took at that time and being forced 
to rely much on memory for what I now write, I shall not pretend to be 
any longer exact in the dates.’ March 12 is the date given in the Procés Ver- 
bal fait au poste de St. Louis, le 18 Avril, 1686, Margry, op. cit., III, 
537-550. 

19 Shea, Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 217, note. 
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extremity of Matagorda Island, the fort consisting of a 
wooden redoubt and storehouse. In Father Christian Le 
Clercq’s history it is described as “a redoubt thrown up 
with planks and pieces of timber to put his men and goods 
in safety’ ;?° while the Abbé Cavelier mentions only “a 
storehouse to lay up ammunition and provisions, merchan- 
dise and other things.”*, The storehouse was evidently the 
principal thing. The Belle, being ordered to advance far- 
ther up the bay, anchored at the left side of the entrance 
to Lavaca Bay; and there a small camp was established 
under the Sieur Hurier, and hence it was called Point 
Hurier. 

At these two places there now remained of the original 
party of almost 400 which had set out from France in the 
summer of the preceding year only about one half.2?, Four 
or five had died on the way to San Domingo, and seven or 
eight on that island; five or six too had deserted there. The 
crew of the St. Francois had been captured together with 
their vessel by the Spaniards. Ory and Desloges had been 
killed by the Indians. The crews of the Azmable and the 
Joly had departed on the latter together with others who 
had abandoned La Salle’s enterprise. After Beaujeu’s de- 
parture, a Spaniard and a Frenchman deserted and were 
never again heard from; while four or five others who 
tried to escape were caught and one was executed, the 
others being sentenced to serve the colony for ten years.”* 
And, if we may credit Minet’s statement, which in general 
is not reliable, after the landing on Matagorda Island “all 
were sick with nausea and dysentery. Five or six died 
every day, in consequence of brackish water and bad 
food.’’* 


20 Tbid., 217. 

21 The Abbé Cavelier’s Relation in Cox, op. cit., I, 271. 
22 Joutel’s Journal, Cox, op. cit., IH, 57-58. 

23 Tbid., 57. 

24 Parkman, op. cit., 361. 
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The fort on Matagorda Island was intended to serve 
merely as a temporary encampment; and as soon as it was 
well advanced, La Salle entered upon a trip of exploration 
with the expectation of finding a branch of the Mississippi. 
Accompanied by some fifty men, among them Father 
Membré, Father Maxime Le Clercq, the Abbé Cavelier and 
the Abbé Chefdeville, he set out with five canoes in the lat- 
ter part of March, 1685. Moranget and Joutel were left 
in command of the fort on Matagorda Island, at which 
about 130 persons, including Father Douay, were assembled. 

On this first trip of exploration La Salle entered Lavaca 
Bay and proceeded two leagues up the Garcitas River, where 
he found a spot which seemed to be an ideal place for his 
temporary fort and colony.?> With six or seven men, there- 
fore, he returned to Matagorda Island”* and told Joutel of 
his plan, instructing him also to square out as many as 
possible of the logs which were cast on shore by the sea. At 
the site selected on the Garcitas River, La Salle himself 
superintended the building of a fort; but the work advanced 
slowly, because the workmen proved to be very ignorant 
and helpless and there was other work to do besides. 

Early in June, 1685, La Salle sent De Villeperdry and 
others in two canoes to the fort at the sea with orders that 
Moranget with all its inmates but thirty repair to the new 
fort. Joutel and Le Gros, the storekeeper, with thirty men 
were to remain and guard the provisions that were still in 
the old fort. Moranget’s division, says Joutel,?” consisted 


26 He began establishing Fort St. Louis on April 2, 1685 (Le Clercq’s 
Establishment, II, 218). 

26On April 21, 1685, Easter eve, says Le Clercq (Establishment of the 
Faith, II, 219); and he adds: “The next day and the three following, 
that great festival was celebrated with all possible solemnity, each one re- 
ceiving his Creator.” La Salle and his followers performing their Easter 
duty in the rude fort on Matagorda Island, receiving holy Communion 
from the hands of Father Anastase Douay! They were practicing Catholics 
in spite of their faults and mistakes. 

27 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 63. Villiers, L’Expédition de 
Cavelier de la Salle, 1684-1687, 218, has De La Villeperdrix for De Ville- 
perdry. 
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of but “70 persons, as well men and women as children.” 
If these figures are correct, the colony at the sea had been 
diminished by 30 persons during the short interval which 
had elapsed since La Salle’s first departure. From the end 
of March to the beginning of June, as many as thirty per- 
sons must have died in the fort at the sea; and during those 
two months Father Anastase Douay must have spent all 
his time attending the dying and burying! the dead. 

On July 14, 1685, the Belle arrived at Joutel’s fort with 
orders that he break up camp and put aboard the Belle the 
-effects remaining in the fort. Of the timber that had been 
squared he was to make a float. This he did; but because 
of the stormy weather, the float had to be taken apart again 
and the timber was buried in the sand on the seashore to 
hide it from the Indians. Joutel and his men then set out 
on, foot for La Salle’s new fort and marched northwest along 
the coast, and spent the night at the place where the Indian 
village had been situated when La Salle visited the Indians 
to rescue the Marquis de la Sablonniére and his companions 
shortly after their landing.?® The next day he proceeded to 
Hurier’s camp, “a post in the way,’® where the goods 
brought by the Belle were deposited. Here Joutel spent the 
night, and the following day passed up Lavaca Bay and 
the Garcitas River in a canoe. 

When he arrived at the new settlement, he was much 
disappointed ;°° and he describes it as having no shelter ex- 
cept for a little square place* staked in to protect the pow- 
der supply and some casks of brandy. A farm had been 
begun, but the seed had not sprouted because of lack of 
rain and the depredations of birds and beasts. Worse still, 


28 Charlevoix’s History, IV, 74, says the Indians were living here at the 
time; but Joutel writes; “We found no creatures.” (Cox, op. cit., II, 65). 

29 Cox, op. cit., II, 65. 

80 A month had been spent cultivating the ground (Le Clercq’s Estab- 
lishment, II, 219). He adds that the seeds did not sprout because they 
had been damaged by saltwater or because it was not the right season. 


81 Charlevoix’s History, IV, 74, mentions a little square stone building. 
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many were sick, among them the Abbé Cavelier ; and several 
had died, including the Sieur de Villeperdry. The Indians, 
too, of the vicinity,’? like their tribesmen farther south, 
showed themselves hostile to the French; and this hostility 
was aggravated by the imprudence of some of the French, 
who knew not how to deal with the natives as La Salle did. 


82 Called Clamcoets by the French. They belonged to the “Carancaguaces”’ 
of the Spanish. 


CHAPTER XII 
ForT SAINT LOUIS IN TEXAS 


After Joutel had arrived at La Salle’s new fort and all 
but the crew. of the Belle and the men at Hurier’s camp 
were assembled on the Garcitas River, the building of a 
permanent structure was begun in earnest and it progressed 
rapidly. Hurier’s camp later likewise broke up; and the 
men and supplies at that place were transferred to the new 
fort. 

La Salle himself was the architect; and the entire sum- 
mer (July to October, 1685) was spent in rearing the 
principal building. At the expense of much labor, timber 
was dragged over the grass and weeds of the plain from a 
forest which was situated 214 miles up the country; and the 
fort gradually took shape. Meanwhile Joutel, with twenty 
men, went back to the site of the first fort and fetched the 
lumber which had been buried there.1 With the latter 
another and better building, adjoining the first, was built; 
and the entire structure was well covered with planks and 
bullock hides over them. The building was divided into 
rooms, the stores being put in a place apart. It was called 
Fort St. Louis, and Matagorda Bay was named Bay St. 
Louis.? 

At first divine services were held in a hall or passage of 
the house. Later, when Joutel was in charge (May, 1686), 
Fathers Membré and Maxime Le Clercq and the Abbé 
Chefdeville offered to work on a special house which might 
serve as a chapel; and so the first house of worship in 
Texas was built. It was made of posts planted upright to 


1The Indians had discovered and taken some planks which had nails 
in them. 

2 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 68. Matagorda Bay, the Bay of 
St. Louis of the French, was called by the Spaniards (like Mobile Bay) 
Espiritu Santo Bay; it also had the name of St. Bernard’s Bay. 
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serve as walls; and the roof was of grass or weeds. Being 
somewhat long when completed, the chapel was large 
enough to provide the Abbé Chefdeville with a residence of 
his own, a room which he separated from the rest of the 
house by a partition. This young priest also decorated the 
altar in the chapel “with pictures and anything he had as 
the convenience of the place permitted.’ 

Other little houses were also erected after some time, 
particularly “a kind of separate building, one side set apart 
for the women, the other for the men.’”* And this struc- 
ture Joutel had plastered with earth and thatched with 
reeds.2 The entire group of buildings was palisaded with 
stakes and cannon were placed at the four corners.* Fa- 
ther Christian Le Clercq writes that there were twelve 
pieces of cannon and an underground magazine,’ but this 
is denied by Joutel. The Abbé Cavelier, however, describes 
Fort St. Louis (or Fort of St. Louis Bay, as he calls it) as 
having fourteen cannon with quite convenient little houses 
and store-houses.® 


The Spaniards under Captain Alonso de Leén, in the early 
part of 1689, found a wooden fort made from the timbers 
of a wrecked vessel with three lower rooms, and an adjoin- 
ing chapel, and with an upper story which had been used 
as a storeroom; also a larger house where animals seemed 
to have been kept; and five or six houses of palisades, plas- 
tered over with mud and covered with skins of buffaloes. 

Father Massanet, the Franciscan missionary who accom- 


3 Joutel's Relation in Margry, op. cit., III, 235. 

4 Ibid., 209. Cf. also Cox, op. cit., II, 78. 

5 Ibid. Cf. also Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 220-221, note. 

6 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 71-72; and his Relation in Margry, 
op. cit., III, 191. The principal building was a block-house; the smaller 
houses had palisades for walls. 

™ Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 219-220. 

8 Cox, op. cit., I, 272. Shea (Charlevoix’s History, IV, 72, note 4) 
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panied De Leén’s expedition, describes the French fort in 
the following words: 


We found the village of the Frenchmen on the bank 
of the stream ... six houses, not very large, built 
with poles plastered with mud, and roofed over with 
buffalo hides, another larger house where pigs were 
fattened, and a wooden fort made from the hulk of a 
wrecked vessel. The fort has one lower room which 
was used as a chapel for saying Mass, and three other 
rooms below; above the three rooms was an upper 
story serving for a store-house.... 

These Frenchmen had a piece of land fenced in with 
stakes, where they sowed just a little corn, and had an 
asparagus bed; we found also very good endive. 


Unlike the others who speak of the location, Father Mas- 
sanet did not think it was an advantageous one. The 
water of the stream, he says, was very brackish.° 


De Leén’s itinerary has the following description: 


The principal house of this settlement is in the form 
of a fort, made of ship’s timber, with a second story, 
also made of ship’s timber, and with a slope to turn off 
water. Next to it, without any partition, is another 
apartment, not so strong, which must have served as 
a chapel where Mass was said. The other five houses 
are of stakes, covered with mud inside and out; their 
roofs are covered with buffalo hides. 


The captain adds that “all are quite useless for any de- 
fense”; but, a few lines farther on, he says that “the set- 
tlement was on a beautiful, level site, so as to be capable 
of defence in any event.’’° 


® Letter of Father Massanet in Bolton, Spanish Exploration in the South- 
west, 361-362. 

10Ttinerary of De Ledn, 1689, ibid., 398-399. The description cited by 
Shea in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 220, note, is probably taken from 
one of the other two versions of this itinerary mentioned by Bolton, op. cit., 
352. Cf., also Clark, R. C., “Beginnings of Texas” in The Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, V (January, 1902), 180. 
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In certain respects, at least, Fort St. Louis was situated 
in a very advantageous position." It was built, writes 
Father Anastase Douay, 


on a little eminence which runs north and south, hav- 
ing the sea on the southwest, vast prairies to the west, 
and on the southwest two ponds, and woods a league 
in circuit; a river flows at its foot.}? 


This river was, as will be indicated presently, the one 
now called Garcitas River. The Abbé Cavelier calls it 
Vache (Cow) River," the name, in its Spanish form 
“Lavaca,” now given to its neighboring river to the east. 
Joutel gives it a similar name; he writes: 


It was a very fine country hemmed in on one side 
by a small mountain, which appeared at about fifteen 
or twenty leagues distance, beautified with very fine 
trees and watered by many little rivers, whereof that 
on which we had built our habitation was the least. 
We called it La Riviére aux Boeufs [River of Bullocks] 
by reason of the great number of them there was about 
it.2¢ 

Farther on in his narrative Joutel gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the physical features of the fort’s location, saying 
among other things: 


We were in about the 27th degree of north latitude, 
two leagues up the country, near the bay of St. Louis 
and the bank of the Riviére aux Boeufs, on a little hil- 
lock etce.*® 


It is well to add here the description of the place, as it ap- 
pears in our own day, written by Professor Bolton, who 


11 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 219. 

12 Ibid., 247. 

18 Cox, op. cit., I, 272. 

14 Jbid., II, 69. The Garcitad River is indeed the smallest river in the 
neighborhood, a fact which confirms the correctness of Professor Bolton's 
findings. 

15 Tbid., 78-84. 
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personally visited it and definitely established the exact 
site of Fort St. Louis. He writes: 


The spot is the vantage point of all the country 
round. To the south, west and northwest, stretch in- 
definitely the great level prairies, now sprinkled with 
a recent growth of mesquite, but in La Salle’s day 
an open prairie, dotted with buffalo herds. In front 
lies a beautiful little valley through which winds the 
Garcitas river, a good sized stream, from a hundred to 
a hundred and fifty feet in width, and still navigable 
with a launch for a number of miles above its mouth. 
On the other side the valley is hemmed in by a range 
of low hills which, off to the northwest, fade away into 
the great plain lying east of Victoria. The choice by 
La Salle of the spot for his colony is no cause for sur- 
prise.2® 
The place described lies on the west side of the Garcitas 

River, five miles from its mouth; and that it is undoubtedly 
the site of Fort St. Louis is evident, as Professor Bolton 
points out, from the diary of the Llanos expedition sent 
in September, 1690, from New Spain, to examine Matagor- 
da Bay (San Bernardo Bay), as well as from the Cardenas 
map of this bay, made at that time. This diary and map, 
hitherto unknown, “simply settle the matter once for all 
and without argument.’’” 


16 Bolton, Herbert E., ““The Location of La Salle’s Colony on the Gulf 
of Mexico,” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, II, (September, 1915), 
178. 

17 Ibid, 177. The essential data of the Cardenas map are reproduced 
in a cut, ibid., facing page 173, also in Bolton, Spanish Exploration in the 
Southwest following page 370, insert. Remarkably enough, some twenty 
years before Professor Bolton's visit to the place, Gen. J. S. Clark had ex- 
pressed the belief that La Salle’s colony had been on this spot, though 
Winsor, Cartier to Frontenac, 317, had rejected the opinion as based on 
inconclusive grounds. Most writers, like Parkman, had placed Fort St. 
Louis on the Lavaca River, the next river to the east. Shea, Le Clercq’s 
Establishment, II, 220-221, note, had felt sure the fort was on a branch 
of the Guadelupe River which enters San Antonio (Espiritu Santo) Bay. 
Ordinary maps do not show or name the Garcitas River. Rand McNally & 
Co.'s New Indexed Atlas of the World, published in 1888, has a large map 
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The Llanos expedition, having entered Matagorda Bay, 
explored it carefully, proceeded to the northwestern corner 
of Lavaca Bay and up the river which has its mouth at that 
place, the Garcitas River, shown with unmistakable exact- 
ness on the Cardenas map and there called “Rio de los 
Franceses.” The diary of the expedition reports: 


We continued up the river till we saw some houses 
[buxios], on the highest elevation. Proceeding toward 
them, we landed on the banks and discovered that they 
were the settlement and fort of M. de la Salle [Munsuir 
de Salas], from many signs which we found there, such 
as wheels of cannon carriages, musket breeches, and 
many burned planks and beams of the fort.** 


The party was on the Garcitas River a second time short- 
ly after, and we are told that the river is sixty yards at 


its entrance and varies from 20 to 8 palms in depth. The 
diary continues: 


As to the site [of the French settlement], it is on 
the highest point of the plain. It overlooks 2/3 of it 
in the direction of the river, and 1/8 is a level extend- 
ing indefinitely northwest. As to the materials, the 
land is black, rich and sticky. The river is of fresh 
water; the timber, of which there is some, is a little 
distant. There are no stones even to supply needs.*° 

The Llanos expedition also distinguishes the Garcitas from 
its neighboring stream; for it also went up a river, lying 
nearby to the east and having a west fork (Lavaca River) 
and an east fork (Navidad River) .?° 


The expedition likewise located Hurier’s camp at the en- 
trance to Lavaca Bay on the west side, though it is mis- 


of the state of Texas, facing p. 588, which gives the name “Arinosa Creek” 
to the Garcitas River. What is now known as Arenosa Creek flows into 
the Garcitas River, having its mouth far up the river. 

18 Bolton, loc. cit., 174. Another report states expressly that they went 
2 leagues or five miles up the river to the ruins of the fort. Earlier in the 
year (1690) Captain Alonso de Leén had burned the fort. 

19 [bid., 175. 

20 [bid., 175-176. 
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taken in calling it La Salle’s first fort. The latter was on 
the eastern extremity of Matagorda Island, as is shown 
by Minet’s little map of the place. In the Llanos diary 
we read: 


There [the site of Hurier’s camp] we found the place 
where M. de la Salle had made the barracks to lodge 
his men and all the rest of his train, in order thence 
to conduct them to his settlement. It is inferred, 
therefore, that his vessels did not go beyond this point 
—there being insufficient water—whence he conducted 
all that he had in launches and canoes.”4 


To return to the first Frenchmen who invaded these parts, 
we are surprised to find that, although Fort St. Louis was 
situated in an ideal spot, many of its inmates were carried 
away by death within a short time. During the weeks 
when lumber was procured from the forest two and a half 
miles distant, upwards of thirty men died, according to 
Joutel’s journal; and it assigns as reasons, excessive toil, 
poor sustenance and harsh treatment.?? Father Christian 
Le Clercq, however, says a far greater number died and he 
assigns a different reason, writing: 


One hundred died in a few days, notwithstanding all 
the relief afforded by broths, preserves, treacle and 
wine which were given them. ... The maladies which 
the soldiers had contracted at St. Domingo were visi- 
bly carrying them off.”* 


According to the Procés-Verbal of April 18, 1686, “more 
than half died before the end of July, especially the sailors 
[soldiers?] from eating wild fruit to excess, etc.”’* If 
this statement is correct and refers solely to the deaths at 
Fort St. Louis, only about 75 persons were left at the end 
of July, 1685; for, 150 had gone thither, 50 with La Salle, 
70 with Moranget and 30 with Joutel—not counting the 


21 Ibid., 176. 

22 Cox, op. cit., II, 66-67. 

28 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 221-222. 
24 \Charlevoix's History, IV, 75, note, 
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men who were at Hurier’s camp, who were but few in 
number. 


These losses by death were followed by others during 
the month of August. The head carpenter disappeared 
while hunting and was never found.» M. Le Gros, the 
faithful keeper of the stores, who had been bitten by a 
rattlesnake while at the fort on Matagorda Island, finally 
had to have his leg amputated; and he died shortly after, 
on the feast of the Decollation of St. John the Baptist 
(August 29, 1685).7° In August also one of the French- 
men at the fort was killed by the Indians.27 Sometime 
after, the relentless reaper carried away M. Carpentier 
and the Sieur Thibault, both of Rouen, and some others.” 

Before his death the Sieur Thibault made a last will by 
which he bequeathed some things that were personal prop- 
erty to the Franciscan missionaries and to a few other in- 
dividuals. La Salle was absent at the time; and on his 
return, it seems, he appropriated the goods of the deceased 
man for the common good. The holy Masses, however, 
which the Sieur Thibault had asked the Franciscan Fa- 
thers to offer up for him, were faithfully read by them. 

When La Salle set out on his first long expedition toward 
the Mississippi, he left only 34 persons at the fort;*° and 
of the rest he put a good number of men on board the 
Belle? and with the remaining 21 men* he continued his 
journey northeastward. Of those who were put on the 


25 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op, cit., II, 67. 

26 Ibid., 68. 

27 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 222. 

28 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 68. 

28 Joutel’s Relation in Margry, op. cit., III, 200. 

30 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., I, 72; his Relation, Margry, op. cit., 
III, 192. 

81 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., Il, 76. 

82 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 224. 
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Belle, about 14 perished, some before and some after the 
wreck of that vessel.® 


Of the 20 men with whom La Salle entered upon his 
second expedition toward the Mississippi (April to 
October, 1686), only eight returned to Fort St. Louis.*‘ 
And when he set out on his third and last expedition with 
some 20 men,®* he left but an equal number at the fort.** 
That was in January, 1687; and thus, of the original party 
of 400, only one-tenth (40) remained. 


The dark clouds of sickness, misfortune and death hung 
over Fort St. Louis during the entire period of its exist- 
ence; and one must needs stand in admiration of the cour- 
age and hope and determination manifested by the survi- 
vors. Father Membré, Father Maxime Le Clercq and the 
Abbé Chefdeville*’ must have been almost constantly oc- 
cupied during the summer of 1685, attending the sick, as- 
sisting the dying and burying the dead. Soon the crosses 
and mounds in the graveyard outside Fort St. Louis were 
more numerous than the inmates of the fort. The Angel 
of Death had become a familiar visitor; and when he came 
for the last time with his Indian henchmen, only a few re- 
mained to surrender the fort to him. 


That calamity, however, did not happen until some four 
years after Fort St. Louis had been founded; and, mean- 


33 Charlevoix’s History, IV, 86-87. Of these 3 or 4 died on board the 
Belle, 6 were drowned when they tried to get fresh water to the ship, and 
a few were drowned trying to reach land on a raft after the ship had run 
aground. 

84 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 94. In the meantime sickness car- 
ried off some of the best men at the fort; the Indians butchered some 
hunters; and some deserted. Cf, Charlevoix’s History, IV, 87. Two men 
were killed by the Indians after La Salle’s return to the fort. Ibid., 88. 

85 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 248. 

36 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 98. 

87 He was one of the survivors of the group which had been put on the 
Belle; Father Douay accompanied La Salle on his second and third\ expedi- 
tion toward the Mississippi. 
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time, those who were not stricken by illness or snatched 
away by death lived a pioneer life replete with hardships 
and hazards. 


Father Membré planted a vegetable garden and rejoiced 
to see the seed sprout and grow. Among the vegetables 
he raised were beet-roots “much larger than an arm.”* 
But for the most part the tilling of the soil proved to be 
fruitless labor. Frequently the missionaries, like the rest 
of the men, went buffalo hunting; and it was on such occa- 
sions that each of the three friars met with serious acci- 
dents. They did not know that a buffalo rarely fell at once 
unless shot in the spine; nor did they know that this fero- 
cious animal was slow to die, and even after collasping 
would often rise to its feet again.*° 


One day Father Anastase Douay, a loaded gun in his 
hand like the rest, accompanied Joutel as he went out to 
hunt. Crawling on the ground, they stealthily approached 
a herd of buffaloes; and Joutel, finding one standing apart 
from the rest, fired upon it. But as usual the beast re- 
fused to fall down and hobbled away. Father Anastase 
got up and ran to head off the fleeing buffalo, “not knowing 
any more than myself,” says Joutel, “the fury of these ani- 
mals.” When the missionary was quite close to the buffalo, 
it turned upon him; and as he was impeded in running by 
his long tunic and the tall grass, the enraged beast caught 
up with him, threw him down and trampled upon him. 
Fortunately he was not gored by the points of the buffalo’s 
horns. Joutel was afraid to fire, since there was great 
danger of hitting not only the buffalo but also the Father. 
At last the missionary was able to separate himself a lit- 
tle from the attacking buffalo; and a second shot from 
Joutel’s gun laid low the infuriated animal. For a month 


88 Joutel’s Relation in Margry, op. cit., III, 237. 


39 Joutel’s first experiences in hunting the buffalo are described in Park- 
man, op. cit., 375-376. 
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or six weeks after, the good Father suffered from the 
effects of this accident.*° 


After a buffalo had finally been killed, it was necessary 
to butcher the animal,—a task in which Father Maxime Le 
Clercq proved to be an expert. Joutel writes: 


There was another missionary named Father 
Maxime Le Clerc,*1 who was very well fitted for such 
an undertaking as ours, because he was equal to any- 
thing, even to butchering a buffalo; and, as I said be- 
fore that every. one of us must lend a hand, because 
we were too few for anybody to be waited upon, I made 
the women, girls and children do their part, as well as 
him; for, as they all wanted to eat, it was fair that 
they all should work.*? 


On one occasion Father Maxime Le Clercq became sepa- 
rated from his companions while on a buffalo hunt and 
lost himself. Joutel, who was in command at the fort, 
became very uneasy when all but Father Le Clercq returned 
in the evening, and he had a blazing bonfire built to guide 
the lost missionary. But the night passed and the Father 
failed to return. The following day was the feast of St. 
Thomas, December 21, 1685; and as it was quite cold, the 
wind blowing from the northwest, they kept within doors 
and made a fire in the center of the room occupied by the 
friars. Joutel and the Fathers huddled about the fire, full 
of anxiety for the missing missionary, until ten o’clock in 
the morning, when they espied him returning along the 
river. They were all very glad to welcome him back; and 
the missionary told them a strange story, explaining how 


40 Joutel’s Relation in Margry, op. cit., III, 199-200. The accident oc- 
curred while La Salle was away on his first expedition. Michel's edition 
of Joutel’s narrative (Cox, op. cit. II, 92) relates the incident; but some 
of the details are not given exactly as in the original in Margry. Parkman 
mentions the occurrence, op. cit., 376. 

41 Parkman thus spells the name; but in the original accounts it is Le 
Clercq. 

42 Joutel’s Relation in Margry, op. cit., III, 200. The translation is from 
Parkman, op. cit., 376-377. 
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he had lost his way and found it again. He had mistaken 
a star which appeared on the horizon—or was it a mirage? 
—for a fire burning in the fort; and after much wandering 
about he had stumbled on thd Garcitas River and recognized 
it as the one on which the fort was situated. Being very 
tired, however, he stopped there and waited till morning, 
when he followed the river back to the fort. After the mis- 
sionary had told his story and rested a little, adds Joutel, 


Mass was said, a privilege we had every day, as well 
as Vespers on feast days and Sundays; and every day 
also, morning and evening, prayers in common. 


The third Franciscan missionary, the superior of the 
mission, Father Membré, had a more serious accident than 
his confréres and almost lost his life a second time—the 
first time being the occasion when he was almost drowned 
near the wrecked Aimable. One evening, Father Membré, 
armed with a gun sallied forth with Joutel to see whether 
they could not bring in a buffalo which the latter had fired 
upon earlier in the day. They found the animal not far 
from the place where it was first wounded;** and a shot 
from Joutel’s gun caused it to fall to the ground. Thinking 
the buffalo had now at last been laid low, Father Membré 
approached it and gave it several thrusts with his gun, 
when it suddenly sprang up, and before the missionary 
had time to get away, it 


trampled on the father, took the skin off his face in 
several places, and broke his gun, so that he could 
hardly manage to get away, and remained in an al- 
most helpless state for more than three months. Bad 
as the accident was, he was laughed at nevertheless 
for his rashness.** 


43 Joutel’s Relation in Margry, op. cit., II], 201-202. These details as 
well as the preceding incident are omitted from Michel's edition of Joutel’s 
narrative. 

«4 Parkman omits these facts and thus makes the conduct of Father Mem- 
bré appear all the more reckless, op. cit., 386. 

45 Joutel’s Relation in Margry, op. cit., III, 244. The translation is from 
Parkman, op. cit., 386. 
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To our mind, the ridicule was altogether out of place; nor 
can Father Membré’s act be called temerarious, since the 
buffalo had been wounded earlier in the day and the latest 
shot from Joutel’s gun had every appearance of being 
finally effective. Parkman, however, seems to agree with 
Joutel; for he writes: “Father Zénobe Membré, Superior 
of the mission, gave unwilling occasion for further merri- 
ment.”’4¢ 


In much the same tone of misplaced mockery, Joutel 
introduces the account of another accident which befell 
Father Maxime Le Clercq. He writes: 


I do not know what spite the beast [a boar belonging 
to the colony] had against him [Father Maxime Le 
Clercq], whether for a beating or some other offence; 
but, however this may be, I saw the father running 
and crying for help, and the boar running after him. 
I went to the rescue, but could not come up in time. 
The father stooped as he ran, to gather up his cassock 
from about his legs; and the boar, which ran faster 
than he, struck him in the arm with his tusks, so that 
some of the nerves were torn. Thus, all three of our 
good Recollect fathers were near being the victims of 
animals.‘? 


Some time before this accident happened, Joutel had de- 
prived Father Maxime Le Clercq of the journal which the 
missionary had been keeping and in which he wrote some 
things which were not favorable to La Salle. Writes Joutel: 


Some time after there was an incident in regard to 
Father Maxime [Le Clercq], who had written on, what 
had occurred. Mr. Chefdeville informed me that he 
had seen a Relation by the said Father in which there 
were statements against Mr. de la Salle. I told the 
said sieur that I would have to seize that Relation, 
which was done, whereat the Fathers felt greatly em- 
barrassed, and especially the Father who was the 
author of that memoir, who might thus have reason to 


46 Parkman, op. cit., 385. 
47 Joutel’s Relation in Margry, op. cit., III, 246. The translation is that 
of Parkman, op. cit., 386-387. 
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fear the return of Mr. de la Salle. Hence Father 
Zenobius begged me not to let the matter go any 
further. I told him that I could not conceal it, as I 
was obliged to guard Mr. de la Salle’s interests, and, 
besides, that it did not befit their character to write 
things of that nature; that, moreover, I was not the 
only one cognizant of it. However, these Fathers per- 
sisted till the said Relation was burned so that it 
should not appear. Father Zenobius had fallen into a 
similar fault in regard to Mr. de Beaujeu. As these 
gentlemen are extremely fond of writing, they cannot 
refrain from it; however, it is not proper to tell cer- 
tain things, but there are some who amplify. 


Joutel manifestly had some queer notions as to what 
was and was not proper and right; he ill hides his jealousy 
of the friars, because, like himself, they kept journals. 
Since Father Maxime Le Clercq’s relation was destroyed, we 
have no means of ascertaining to what extent it criticized 
La Salle; probably the narrative was not as unfavorable 
to La Salle as Joutel’s words seem to imply. For that mat- 
ter, Joutel’s own narrative tries to point out some of La 
Salle’s faults and mistakes—which, everyone will admit, 
were not altogether lacking. At any rate Joutel had found 
an excuse for doing away with Father Maxime Le Clercq’s 
relation, just as a similar reason had served to eliminate 
Father Membré’s relation, while they were on the island 
of Santo Domingo; and he fondly imagined that his own 
relation would now be the only account of the expedition. 
When Father Christian Le Clercq’s work, however, was 
published in 1690 and Joutel discovered that it contained 
a relation which the other Franciscan missionary, Father 


48 Joutel’s Relation in Margry, op. cit., III, 244-245. The translation is 
by Shea, Le Clercq’s Establishment, I, 28-29. Villiers, L’Expédition de 
Cavelier de la Salle dans le Golfe du Mexique, (1684-1687), 143, quotes the 
words, “it is not proper to tell certain things,’ as having been written by 
Joutel regarding "a certain Relation of Father Membré which made La Salle 
very angry. We are of Joutel’s opinion. . . .” As is evident from the 
extract quoted above, though Joutel’s words in question refer to both the 
Relation of Father Membré and that of Father Maxime Le Clercq, it was 
the Relation of the latter which aroused La Salle's anger. 
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Douay, had composed in spite of his vigilance, he could not 
conceal the chagrin he felt, and—as the careful and impar- 
tial reader cannot fail to observe—he frequently gives ex- 
pression to it in his longer relation, printed in Margry’s 
historical collection. 


After La Salle’s return to Fort St. Louis, some wagging 
tongues—Joutel does not say who they were—told him 
“that Father Maxime had written something on his con- 
duct” and La Salle “made a little [not great] fuss; and 
there was a period of time when he did not eat with the 
said Fathers.’’*® 

This is the only instance in which the amicable relations 
existing between La Salle and Father Membré or any other 
of the Recollect Franciscans who accompanied him, were 
in any way disturbed; and in this case Father Membré 
was involved only indirectly as Father Maxime Le Clercq’s 
confrére and superior. So great and numerous were the 
misfortunes which pursued La Salle at every step, that 
the poor man, naturally suspicious and distrustful, almost 
completely lost faith in all human loyalty. His estrange- 
ment, however, from the Franciscan missionaries does not 
seem to have lasted long; for, Father Douay was his com- 
panion on his second and third expeditions toward the Mis- 
sissippi as well as at the time of his death. 


a 


49 Joutel’s Relation in Margry, op. cit., III, 256. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE FATAL RIVER 


After the principal building at Fort St. Louis had been 
built, La Salle undertook a number of short expeditions into 
the surrounding country and then three long expeditions to- 
wards the Mississippi, appropriately styled by Joutel “his 
fatal river.” 

Accompanied by 60 men, wearing wooden corselets to 
protect themselves against the arrows of the Indians, La 
Salle conducted a punitive expedition against the Indians 
of the vicinity on October 13, 1685, intending to procure 
some canoes of which the colony stood in need. One of the 
Indian prisoners taken, 


a girl three or four years old, was baptized and died 
some days after, as the first fruits of this mission and a 
sure conquest sent to Heaven.? 


This skirmish was followed by attempts to explore Mata- 
gorda Bay more thoroughly. La Salle wished to use his 
ship, the Belle, in the expeditions he had planned; and, hav- 
ing packed his clothes and other goods in several chests, he 
entrusted them to Joutel, whom he sent with five compan- 
ions in a canoe to the Belle. But Joutel failed to find the 
Belle at the place where it had been anchored in Matagorda 
Bay; and after a fruitless search of six days, instead of the 
expected three days, he returned to the fort. La Salle and 
Joutel in separate canoes then renewed the search, going in 
different directions. On the second day both parties espied 
the ship, lying in a sheltered spot of a small creek or inlet; 


1Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 222. Shea's comment is simply that this 
expedition is not mentioned by Joutel; but the latter does tell us that La 
Salle in October, 1685, made small journeys of four or five leagues from the 
fort (Cox, op. cit., II, 69). 

2 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 223. 
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but they were disappointed to learn that she had lost her 
boat.? 


It was the end of October, 1685,‘ or the beginning of No- 
vember,® when La Salle left Fort St. Louis to conduct his 
first long expedition. He must have taken along more than 
half of the fort’s inmates, among them the Abbé Cavelier, 
his brother, who had been sick and for whose recovery he 
had waited; only 34 persons, with Joutel in command, were 
left at the fort. Five cannon shots from its ramparts were 
the signal of departure; and with his party La Salle pad- 
dled away to Matagorda Bay, promising to send back to the 
fort one of the canoes. Some days later, three soldiers re- 
turned with the promised canoe, and reported the death of a 
huntsman whose corpse had been found in a ditch, where 
the man had foolishly lain down to rest and had contracted 
a deathly cold.’ 


The captain of the Belle had also died; and the pilot, 
Texier by name, had taken his place. La Salle sent the 
latter with five companions in canoes to sound the bay along 
the coasts and to ascertain the anchoring places. When 
night came on, the party went on shore; and there a band 
of Indians surprised them, killed all six men, and broke 
their canoes. La Salle going in search of the party, found 
their mangled bodies, almost wholly devoured by wolves.® 


3 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 70. 

4\Charlevoix’s History, IV, 82. 

5 Abbé Cavelier’s Account, ibid., 83, note 1. Shea (Le Clercq’s Estab- 
lishment, II, 224, note) is mistaken when he thinks the expedition set out 
in January, 1686. 

® Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 72. He contradicts what is said in 
Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 224, regarding the provisions left in the fort. 

7 They also reported an attack made on the Indians—perhaps the same 
mentioned by Father Christian Le Clercq and described above. Joutel’s Jour- 
nal in Cox, op. cit., II, 73. 

8 Charlevoix’s History, IV, 83. 

® Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 75. 
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This loss was a severe blow, especially since the pilot 
Texier had been an able man, one of the few able men 
among La Salle’s followers; and this misfortune, no doubt, 
prompted the leader to adopt the measures he now took. He 
caused the Belle to advance to a safe place in the bay, placed 
provisions on board,’® put a good number of men on the 
ship among them the Abbé Chefdeville and M. Planterose 
of Rouen, and gave orders that the vessel should remain in 
that place and that none should go ashore except with a 
good guard.” 

These activities in Matagorda Bay were all preliminary 
to La Salle’s first long expedition, though he did not return 
to Fort St. Louis before actually setting out on the latter. 
Bidding adieu to the men he had instructed to remain on the 
Belle, La Salle with 20 or 21 of his hardiest followers 
crossed the bay, and hid his canoes on the eastern side by 
sinking them in a shallow stream. He then began his long 
march toward the Mississippi, himself leading the party and 
Moranget bringing up the rear. 

They reached the Maligne (Colorado) River after several 
days;?? and at this place, Duhaut the elder, halting to mend 
his shoes and knapsack, was left behind. After enduring 
many hardships, he managed to return to Fort St. Louis in 
a canoe which he happened to find, probably one of those 
which La Salle had sunk, somewhere on the eastern side of 
the bay. It was in the middle of January, 1686, that Du- 
haut reached the fort, and there gave an account of what 


10 La Salle had previously placed his private goods, packed in several 
chests, on the Belle, thinking that place safer than the fort. Cf. Joutel’s 
Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 70. 

11 Ibid., 76. 

12[bid. The Joutel map of 1713, reproduced in Gaither, The Fatal 
River, facing p. 260, calls the Colorado “La Sablonniére” and the Brazos 
“La Maligne."’ However, it is quite evident from Father Douay’s account 
and description (Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 250 et seq.) that the Maligne 
was the Colorado River, the Hiens the San Bernardo River, and (ibid., II, 
237) the Riviére des Malheurs (River of Misfortunes) the Brazos River. 
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had transpired in Matagorda Bay and of the march to the 
Colorado as well as his own experiences while returning. 

La Salle had hoped to find the mouth of a branch of the 
Mississippi in Matagorda Bay. Having been disappointed 
in this expectation, he thought a short march into the 
country lying to the east and northeast would bring him to 
the supposed branch or the Mississippi itself. But again 
he was sorely disappointed. Besides, the continual rains 
and many rivers retarded his progress; and he was finally 
compelled to return to Fort St. Louis, reaching it towards 
end of March, 1686.*5 

On the way back he had despatched his young nephew 
Cavelier with Barbier, Biborel, Le Petit, the surgeon and 
some others to look after the Belle.* These men reached 
the fort the day after La Salle’s arrival; but they brought 
no news of the Belle. Nor had La Salle received any intel- 
ligence of the ship by the time he set out on his second ex- 
pedition at the end of April, 1686. 

La Salle had come back only to prepare for a much longer 
expedition, for he knew now that the Mississippi was 
farther distant than he had thought. Before leaving, how- 
ever, he wrote or had written what proved to be his last 
memoir, the Procés Verbal of April 18, 1686. According 
to the latter, La Salle thought at this time that the Belle 
had made for the open sea in an effort to desert the colony. 
Twenty men were selected for the new expedition; and they 
fitted themselves out as best they could for a long journey. 
According to Father Anastase Douay, who accompanied the 
expedition and wrote an account of it,’ the journey lasted 


18 [bid., 77. 

14 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 225. 

15 Joutel'’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 84; Le ‘Clercq’s Establishment, II, 
226. 

16Joutel'’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., I], 85. Villiers, op. cit. 217, has 
Bihorel instead of Biborel. 

17 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 229 et seq. Introducing Father Douay's 
Relation, Father Christian Le Clercq remarks: “Although the detail of his 
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about six and one half months, from April 22 to October 17, 
1686. Writes Father Douay: 


After celebrating the divine mysteries in the chapel 
of the fort, and all invoking together the help of Heav- 
en, we set out on the 22nd of April, 1686, in a north- 
easterly direction.?® 


It would lead us too far afield to describe this expedition 
in detail. Suffice it to say that the party crossed many 
rivers, First Cane River, Second Cane River, Sandy River, 
Robek River, the Maligne (Colorado), the Hiens (St. Bern- 
ard)—the latter being so called because Hiens there stuck 
fast in the mud and with difficulty freed himself; then they 
changed their route from a northeasterly direction to east,?® 
crossed the River of Misfortunes (Brazos), then the Trin- 
ity, and penetrated as far as the Cenis Indians on the Nech- 
es (not the Nueces) and to the Nasoni north of Nacog- 
doches.?° 


While among the Cenis Indians, with whom the French 
contracted an alliance, both La Salle and Moranget twice 
grew dangerously sick.2t. After their recovery, having 
sought the Mississippi in vain, the party returned to Fort 


remarks was lost in his many wrecks, the following is an abridgment of 
what he could gather from them.” Joutel is not an eyewitness of this ex- 
pedition, since he remained at the fort; and he, too, as has been mentioned, 
admitted losing his notes referring to all that happenel after Beaujeu’s de- 
parture in March, 1685. Cf. Cox, op. cit., II, 56-57. 

18 Father Douay’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 230. Joutel’s 
Relation in Margry, op. cit., III, 225, says it was April 28. Cavelier’s date, 
April 13, appears to be wrong from the fact that the Procés Verbal is dated 
April 18. 

19 Father Douay's Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 232. Joutel, 
who did not accompany the expedition, says (Cox, op. cit., II, 93) they 
went very far up into the country, inclining towards the northern part of 
Mexico. He must have had a strange notion of the geography of this terri- 
tory. 

20 Bolton, Mississippi Valley Hist. Review, II, 167. 

21 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 94. 
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St. Louis, reaching it on October 17, 1686.27 They brought 
back five horses and some provisions from their new allies, 
the Cenis; but of the 20 men who had set out, only eight 
came back. Biborel had been lost on the way; Le Clerc 
(not Father Maxime Le Clercq), Hurier, and Duhaut, the 
younger, and two others had been given leave on the way 
out to return to the fort, but they never reached it, having 
very likely met death at the hands of Indians; four men 
deserted while the party was among the Cenis; Dumenil, a 
servant, had been devoured by an alligator in the Maligne 
(Colorado) River on the howeward journey.*? Among 
those who returned were, besides La Salle and Moranget, 
the Abbé Cavelier, Father Anastase Douay, Hiens, the 
surgeon (Liotot?) and the faithful Indian follower of La 
Salle, Nika. 

To climax these misfortunes, La Salle was informed on 
his return of the Belle’s shipwreck. Some days after La 
Salle’s departure from Fort St. Louis in April of that year, 
the Abbé Chefdeville, the Marquis de la Sablonniére and 
some others** arrived at the fort in a canoe. They were 
the sole survivors of those who had been on the Belle; and 
the tale they told was a very sad and depressing one. 

When the fresh water on board the Belle had begun to 
fail, they had sent the Sieur Planterose with six men ashore 
in a boat to fetch four or five casks full. The boat was 
seen coming back towards evening, but it failed to reach the 


32 Father Douay'’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 245-246. 
Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 94, has August, 1686; but this date was 
added by the editor. 

23 Charlevoix’s History, IV, 88. 

24 Both Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 227, and Joutel’s Relation in Margry, 
op. cit., III, 226, say there were six survivors: Chefdeville, Sablonniére, 
Tixier or Texier (a second one of that name) being a pilot who had cap- 
tained the ship, one soldier, a girl and a boy. Villiers, op. cit., 219, mentions 
only one person having the name Tessier, Tissier or Tixier, although the name 
reoccurs in the accounts after they expressly state that one Tixier was killed 
by the Indians. 
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ship; the whole party very probably perished in the waves.”> 
During the next few days three or four men died on the 
ship. In lieu of water they then began to eat up their 
swine. Finally they weighed anchor to reach a spot nearer 
Fort St. Louis ;?° but the wind drove the vessel to the other 
side of the bay, where it ran aground on the shoals inside 
Matagorda Peninsula.27 Not having a boat, they made a 
raft of planks and casks, but it collapsed and those upon it 
perished. By means of a second and better raft, the rest 
succeeded in reaching shore and saved a few things from 
the ship, among them some of La Salle’s goods and papers.”® 
The ship itself with all it contained was irretrievably lost; 
and for three months the survivors stayed near the place 
where the ship had. stranded. Meanwhile they were fortu- 
nate enough to find a canoe which had been lost on the 
bay and had been driven by the wind to the northern shore 
of Matagorda Peninsula.2® When provisions began to fail, 
they got into the canoe and gradually worked their way 
back to Fort St. Louis, arriving there at the end of April 
or the beginning of May, 1686. 

The loss of the Belle, which, according to Father Chris- 
tian Le Clercq, might have been prevented if the pilot had 
been more careful,®° spoiled all the plans La Salle had 
formed. He had intended to send the Belle up one of the 
larger rivers, he had found, as far as the villages of the In- 
dians who were now his allies; he had also planned to have 
Joutel and Moranget examine the Gulf shore once more in 
the same vessel, and pass on to Santo Domingo in order to 


25 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 88. 

26 The Procés Verbal claims they wanted to get to sea. ‘'Charlevoix’s His- 
tory, IV, 86, note 4. 

27 Bolton, Mississippi Valley Hist. Review, II, 167. 

28 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 88. 

22 Was it the lost boat of the Aimable? The latter was found, according 
to Joutel. 

80 Le Clercq’s Establishment, Il, 226. 
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obtain assistance as well as to send news of his precarious 
condition to France.* 

When these plans proved impossible of fulfillment, La 
Salle hit upon one last desperate expedient; he resolved, 
after a short rest, to journey with his strongest men, all 
the way to his other Fort St. Louis on Starved Rock on the 
Illinois River, and thence to send his brother, the Abbé Ca- 
velier, and Joutel to France by way of Quebec in order to 
procure aid for his desperately struggling colony in Texas. 
But this daring enterprise was delayed for several months, 
when La Salle became very sick, suffering from a violent 
hernia.*? Father Douay, however, says, he accompanied La 
Salle on several short trips to examine Matagorda Bay once 
more and to visit all the rivers emptying into this body of 
water.** The Abbé Cavelier adds, they hoped till the close 
of the year 1686 that aid might arrive from France. By 
the end of December La Salle had sufficiently regained his 
health and he prepared for his third great expedition from 
Fort St. Louis, a journey which proved to be his last. 

First, however, says Joutel, they kept the Christmas holy- 
days, a solemn holy Mass being sung on Christmas night 
and a party at which water took the place of wine being 
held on the twelfth day.*® Parkman describes these scenes 
in the following words: 


31 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 85-86; Le Clercq’s Establishment, 
Il, 226; Charlevoix’s History, IV, 85. 


32 That explains why the Abbé Cavelier says it was to be an expedition 
to Quebec. Cf. Cox, op. cit., I, 288; also pp. 285-287, where he says the 
same of the second expedition. 


33 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 97; Charlevoix’s History, IV, 89. 
34 Father Douay’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 246. 

35 The Abbé Cavelier’s account in Cox, op. cit., I, 287. 

36 Charlevoix’s History, IV, 89. 

37 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 97. 

38 Parkman, op. cit., 417. 


39 Father Douay’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 249. Joutel 
suggests January 12 and a party of 17 men; the Abbé Cavelier has January 
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Christmas came and was solemnly observed. There 
was a midnight Mass in the chapel, where Membré, 
Cavelier, Douay, and their priestly brethren stood be- 
fore the altar, in vestments strangely contrasting with 
the rude temple and the ruder garb of the worshippers. 
And as Membré elevated the consecrated wafer, and 
the lamps burned dim through the clouds of incense, 
the kneeling group drew from the daily miracle such 
consolation as true Catholics alone can know. When 
Twelfth Night came, all gathered in the hall, and cried, 
after the jovial old custom, “The King drinks,” with 
hearts, perhaps, as cheerless as their cups, which were 
filled with cold water.*® 


The twelfth day after Christmas was January 6, 1687, 
and the party then held was a farewell gathering; for, on 
the following day, January 7, after public prayers had been 
offered, La Salle with about 20 men set out on his expedition 
toward the Illinois country.*® About the same number of 
persons were left in the fort, which was placed under the 
command of Barbier. With the latter remained Father 
Membré, Father Maxime Le Clercq, the Abbé Chefdeville, 
the Marquis de la Sablonniére, a surgeon, Mme. Barbier 
and her infant, the widow Talon, four Talon children, Eus- 
tace Breman, and some others; seven of the twenty were 
women and girls.* 


The parting was a sad and tearful one. Joutel, who ac- 
companied La Salle this time, wrote: 


We took our leaves with so much tenderness and sor- 
row as if we had all presaged that we should never see 
each other more. Father Zenobius was the person who 
expressed it to me most significantly, saying he had 
ates been so sensibly touched at parting with any- 

ody.* 


6 and 28 men. All three of these men wrote accounts of the last expedi- 
tion of La Salle from Fort St. Louis in Texas. 


40 Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 249, note. 
41 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 99. 
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Those who went with La Salle were, besides Joutel, the 
leader’s brother, the Abbé Cavelier; his two nephews, Mor- 
anget and young Cavelier; Father Anastase Douay; Duhaut, 
the elder; Larchevéque, a young man of Bayonne, apparent- 
ly of a good family and well educated; Sieur de Marle (de 
Marne); Hiens (Hans, Jemme, James), a German from 
Wittenberg, who had been engaged as a buccaneer at Petit 
Goave; Liotot (Lanctot), a surgeon; Tessier (Texier, 
Tixier), a pilot, being the second one of that name, his 
namesake having been killed by Indians at Matagorda Bay; 
Saget (Sagé), a lackey of La Salle; Nika (Nikana), La 
Salle’s good and faithful follower and hunter, a Shawnee 
Indian; Barthelemy, a young Parisian ;*? Pierre Meusnier 
(Meunier, Monnier, Munier) ;** and Pierre Talon, one of 
the Talon brothers.** 

This party crossed the Colorado near present Columbus, 
and the Brazos just above the mouth of its tributary, the 
Navasota. At the latter place, between the Brazos and the 
Navasota, near the present city of Navasota,*® on May 19, 
1687, the bloody deed was done; it was here that La Salle 
and three of his companions were cruelly murdered by other 
members of his party. Moranget had called to task some 
of the men for not drying some venison in the proper man- 
ner, and to punish them had deprived them of their share; 
and this seems to have occasioned the murders, one crime 
leading to another. Those who were in the murder con- 
spiracy were Duhaut, Liotot, Hiens, Larchevéque and Tes- 
sier. While Moranget and his two companions, Saget and 


42 Left at the Arkansas Post on the Mississippi, he later grossly calumniated 
La Salle. Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 199. 

43 Ibid., 168. 

#4 Charlevoix’s History, IV, 89. 

45 Bolton, Mississippi Valley Hist. Review, Il, 167-168. Villiers, it seems, 
has not taken notice of Prof. Bolton's findings, for he designates Kickapoo 
Creek near the place where it flows into the Trinity River as the probable 
scene of La Salle’s death (L’Expédition de Cavelier de la Salle, 1684-1687, 
map following p. 198). 
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Nika, were asleep, Liotot dealt each of them murderous 
blows with a hatchet, killing the latter two outright. De 
Marle, an unwilling accomplice, was forced to administer a 
second and fatal blow to Moranget. Then the conspirators 
lay in ambush for La Salle; and Duhaut assassinated his 
leader by shooting him in the head.** 

After perpetrating these heinous crimes the murderers 
proposed leaving the others of the party among the Cenis 
and themselves going back to Fort St. Louis for the purpose 
of building a ship; and if they found that this design was 
not feasible, writes Joutel, 


they would immediately return to us, and bring F. 
Zenobius along with them, who would be serviceable to 


46 Joutel’s account of La Salle’s death differs in some details from that of 
Father Douay; but the assertion that the latter wilfully embellished his ver- 
sion to hide the fear which took hold of him on the occasion, is not war- 
ranted. The account of the Abbé Cavelier explains and corroborates Fa- 
ther Douay’s statements that La Salle “had still time to recapitulate a part 
of his life’ before he gave him absolution, and that he “buried him [La Salle} 
as well as he could’ (Le ‘Clercq’s Establishment, II, 256-257). That portion 
of the Abbé Cavelier’s account which tells the story of La Salle’s death has 
not appeared in printed form; his relation in Cox, I, 268-298, ends abruptly 
a few days before his brother’s death, and the Journal de T Abbé Jean Cavelier 
in Margry, II, 501-509, covers only the period from July, 1684, to January, 
1685, although more in detail than the relation in Cox. However, there is 
in the Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library, Chicago, a photostatic copy 
of the complete journal of the Abbé Cavelier in Lahontan’s handwriting, the 
original of which is in Seville. On fol. 36 and 37 of this manuscript the 
Abbé Cavelier gives the following account of La Salle’s death: “Finally he 
{La Salle} went away with the good Father Anastase, and having perceived 
some of his men sitting on the bank of a brook, they approached two of 
them to inquire about their comrades; and as my brother commenced to 
speak, two of the abominable assassins fired at him; and after they had almost 
taken off his head, he could pronounce only a few words while in the arms 
of the good Father, who expected the same lot. He having thus surrendered 
his soul, this Recollect undertook the task of making a ditch for the purpose 
of interring him; and the unhappy traitors indicated to him the place where 
lay his nephew Moranget, that he might bury him in the same grave. After 
he had thus rendered them the last duties, he returned to our camp, all 
dissolved in tears. It was no longer necessary for him to tell me that my 
brother had been killed.” 
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us, because, having been with M. de Salle upon his 
first discovery, he understood the language of the na- 
tions about the Mississippi River.*’ 


Neither of these plans, however, was carried out; and even- 
tually the guilty were separated from most of the innocent. 
The murderers, Duhaut and Liotot, were themselves subse- 
quently murdered by Hiens and the “white savage” Ruter 
(Rut), a Breton sailor living among the Indians. Hiens 
and Larchevéque, and also Meusnier and young Talon re- 
mained among the Indians. The Abbé Cavelier and young 
Cavelier, his nephew, with Father Douay, Joutel, de Marle, 
Tessier and Barthelemy—seven of the original twenty, ac- 
companied by three Indian guides, continued their journey.* 
On the way De Marle was drowned in a river ;*® and Barthe- 
lemy was left at the Arkansas post, established by Tonti. 
The rest reached France in October of the following year, 
1688.°° 

This brief account of La Salle’s expeditions from Fort 
St. Louis shows that Charlevoix * and Shea*? do the un- 
fortunate man no small injustice when they assert that La 
Salle made no serious attempt to reach the Mississippi, but 
foolishly wasted his time trying to gain information re- 
garding northern Mexico. Charlevoix’s mistake was pointed 
out by Sparks in his little life of La Salle;** but Shea does 
not seem to have paid any heed to his contemporary’s find- 
ings. Had Shea and other later historians read more care- 
fully what Sparks wrote on La Salle, they would have 
avoided some of the incorrect surmises and opinions they 
have expressed on La Salle’s expedition to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the explorer’s activities in Texas. 


47 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 154. 

48 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 168. 

49 Ibid., 177. 

50 Ibid., 233. 

51 Charlevoix’s History, IV, 115. Cf. also Shea's comment, ibid. 

52 Shea’s editorial notes in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 218, 224, 246. 
58 Sparks, Life of La Salle, 172-175. 
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But why, some may ask, were three expeditions from 
Fort St. Louis necessary? La Salle returned from the first 
because he had expected to find the Mississippi or a branch 
of the great river not very far distant to the east, and he 
was unprepared for a longer journey. He returned from 
the second expedition, though he was equipped and ready 
for a longer march when he set out, because he had fallen 
extremely sick, as the Abbé Cavelier expressly says: 


On leaving this village [of the Cenis] my brother, 
our nephew and three soldiers were greatly troubled by 
certain strange fruits which they had eaten too freely. 
They all took the fever, which did not leave them till 
two months afterward. My brother was so affected 
and weakened by it that we did not dare to proceed, 
but, retracing our steps, returned after forty days to 
the fort in St. Louis Bay. 

The goal of the third expedition was Fort St. Louis on the 
Illinois River; and though La Salle was murdered on the 
way, his faithful followers reached their destination. Had 
La Salle lived, we may well suppose that he would have 
reached the Illinois country in the same way. 

In may be the opinion of some, perhaps, that we have 
presented too favorable a picture of La Salle in the present 
study. It is well, therefore, to add that we do not contend 
that La Salle in no wise contributed to the failure of his 
colony; we do not adjudge him to have been a perfect lead- 
er and explorer, free from all faults. La Salle, we grant 
was lacking in patience, tactlessly haughty and stern, and 
excessively distrustful and suspicious, particularly in re- 
gard to the Jesuits of New France; and as far as the last 
enterprise is concerned, he was, above all, fatally defective 
in knowledge of the geography and topography of the terri- 
tory on the north side of the Gulf of Mexico, especially the 
great distance between the mouth of the Mississippi and 
Nueva Vizcaya. This lack of knowledge, however, was 


54 The Abbé Cavelier’s account in Cox, op. cit., I, 286-287. 
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quite unavoidable, since the Spaniards carefully guarded 
their secrets. 

The failure of La Salle’s last great enterprise must be 
ascribed not so much to the leader’s unfitness,** as to a series 
of causes and circumstances which “the Prince of French 
exlorers” could not direct or avert: the moral, physical and 
intellectual unfitness of the soldiers and workmen enlisted 
for the colony; the petty pride and ungenerous lack of co- 
operation, if not secret opposition, on the part of Beaujeu 
during the greater period of the voyage; the base treachery 
and cowardly desertion on the part of some of his follow- 
ers; the many sicknesses not only of the colonists but also 
of their leader; the capture of one vessel and the shipwreck 
of another with the loss of almost all the supplies intended 
for the colony; the wreck of the one remaining vessel after 
the Joly had departed for France; the crafty hostility of 
the Bracamos and Clamcoets (Carancahuas or Karan- 
kawas), the Indians around Matagorda Bay; the gradual 
loss of the greater number of the colonists by death. Surely, 
reasons enough for the unhappy outcome of the intended 
colony on the lower Mississippi! In its struggle for exist- 
ence, let us not forget, Fort St. Louis in Texas was also 
the scene of heroic patience, of dogged perseverance, of 
cheerful suffering and of splendid mutual service. 

Like Columbus® La Salle had his faults, though “no ac- 
cusations appear that touch his integrity or his honor.’’®’ 
But like Columbus, he too possessed a determination and 
perseverance in the face of overwhelming obstacles and op- 
position that cannot but elicit our admiration. Munro des- 
cribes this aspect of La Salle’s character in the following 
graphic words: 


It would be difficult, indeed, to find among the whole 
array of explorers which history can offer in all ages a 


55 Shea writes, for instance: ““To actual incapacity, all his [La Salle’s]} 

misfortunes are properly to be ascribed’ (Charlevoix’s History, IV, 116). 

56 Cf. Duhr, “The Columbus Problem” in Mid-America, July, 1932, pp. 
27-44, 
57 Parkman, op. cit., 308. 
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perseverance more dogged in the face of abounding 
difficulties. Phoenix-like, he rose time after time from 
the ashes of adversity. Neither fatigue nor fam- 
ine, disappointment nor even disaster, availed to swerve 
him from his purpose. To him, more than to anyone 
else of his time, the French could justly attribute their 
early hold upon the great regions of the West. Other 
explorers and voyageurs of his generation there were 
in plenty, and their service was not inconsiderable. But 
in courage and persistence, as well as in the scope of 
his achievements, La Salle, the pathfinder of Rouen, 
towered above them all.** 


58 Munro, Crusaders of New France, 112. 


CHAPTER XIV 


INDIANS AND SPANIARDS 


After La Salle’s death, his little orphaned colony at Fort 
St. Louis on the banks of the Garcitas struggled bravely on 
for two more years, 1687-1689. How the colony fared dur- 
ing those years up to the time when the treacherous Ka- 
rankawas made their annihilating attack upon it, we have 
no means of knowing; whatever records were kept perished 
with the colony, and the history of its last two years will 
always remain a closed book. We can only tell the sad 
story of its destruction and give an account of subsequent 
events connected with the place and its neighborhood. 

Since the Karankawas in the vicinity of Fort St. Louis 
were hostile to the white men who had settled in their ter- 
ritory, and only in the closing days of the colony feigned to 
be friends, the better to accomplish their sinister designs, 
the missionaries could. not undertake any mission work 
among them. There was an attempt, however, to establish 
missions among the friendly Cenis Indians, with whom La 
Salle had made an alliance while on his second expedition to- 
ward the Mississippi River; and, for all we know, the at- 
tempt may have succeeded for a time. 

From the concluding words of Father Douay’s Relation 
we learn that this missionary accompanied La Salle on his 
third and last expedition from Fort St. Louis for the ex- 
press purpose of beginning a mission among the Cenis and 
preparing the way for his confréres, Father Membré and 
Father Maxime Le Clercq. Father Douay writes: 

I had left St. Louis Bay, on the second voyage [his 
second journey, but the third of La Salle], designing to 
remain among the Cenis and found a mission there. 
Here Father Zenobius was to join me, to extend our 
visits to the neighboring tribes while awaiting from 
France a greater number of laborers; but the melan- 


choly death of the Sieur de la Salle having compelled 
me to proceed, Father Zenobius, I have no doubt, went 
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there to meet me, and is, perhaps, there yet with Fa- 
ther Maximus, and they may have left Monsieur de 
Chefdeiiille at the mission at the port, which he as- 
sumed at our departure. There were there nine or 
ten French families with their children, and besides, 
several of our people had gone to get and had actually 
married Indian women to multiply the colony. What 
has befallen them since I do not know. 


From the outset it had been the intention that the Fran- 
ciscan friars who accompanied La Salle to the Gulf should 
devote themselves to missionary work among the Indians, 
while the Sulpicians were to take care of the spiritual needs 
of the French colonists. Knowing what a zealous mis- 
sionary Father Zénobe Membré was, we are not surprised 
to learn that Father Douay believed that after his departure 
from Texas his two confréres at Fort St. Louis went to the 
Cenis and labored among them as missionaries. Like the 
history of the last two years of the colony, however, that of 
the Recollect Franciscan mission among the Cenis, if such 
there was, is written only in the book of eternity.? 

How the colony at Fort St. Louis in Texas was destroyed 
we learn from the depositions of a number of survivors who 
were picked up by the Spaniards as well as from the jour- 
nals of the Spaniards themselves who visited the spot sever- 
al times during the three years following the catastrophe. 
Shortly before the attack made by the Karankawas, a small- 
pox plague is said to have held the villagers of Fort St. 
Louis in its grip and to have greatly reduced their number. 
But we are of the opinion that the epidemic to which refer- 
ence is made occurred not in 1688 or 1689, but in the sum- 


1 Father Douay’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 281-282. 

? Villiers, in his recent work on La Salle’s last enterprise, finds it strange 
that Father Membré did not accompany the explorer on his last expedition 
from Fort St. Louis, though he is not puzzled by the fact that Father Maxime 
Le Clercq, “La Salle’s enemy” as he calls him, did not go along. The 
missionary project these Fathers had in mind is, in our opinion, a sufficient 
explanation. ; 
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mer of 1685, when so many of La Salle’s people died with- 
in a short time. When La Salle took final leave from Fort 
St. Louis, it must be remembered, he left there only a score 
of habitants. 

Be that as it may, early in 1689 the Karankawa Indians 
feigned friendship with the colonists and frequently came 
to the fort to barter with them for trinkets. One day—it 
was probably in the middle of January—five of these In- 
dians entered the fort on the pretext of trading and began 
to barter noisily at a house which stood somewhat apart 
from the rest. This attracted the attention of the colonists 
and they gathered around to listen to the bargaining, while 
other Indians came in to join their tribesmen. Meantime 
a band of Indian warriors were lying concealed at the river 
below the fort; and suddenly, when the villagers were com- 
pletely off their guard, they rushed up and mercilessly mas- 
sacred all the habitants but five who were rescued by In- 
dian women? and by them carried to the Indian camp. Those 
who thus escaped with their lives were four children (three 
boys and one girl) of the Canadian family of Talon, and a 
young man from Paris by the name of Eustache Breman.‘ 
Among those who were slain by the Indians were Mme. 
Talon, the widowed mother of the rescued children, the 
Sulpician priest Abbé Chefdeville, the Franciscan mission- 
ary whose life-story we have endeavored to recount in the 
foregoing pages, Father Zénobe Membré, and his confrére, 
Fr. Maxime Le Clercq. Like Father La Ribourde, the 
companion of his earlier travels and missionary labors, good 
Father Membré thus met a violent death at the hands of 
hostile natives for whose welfare and salvation he had come 


8 Perhaps they were Indian women who had been taken as wives by 
some of the French settlers; Father Douay advises us that some of the men 
at Fort St. Louis had taken Indian wives. 

« Larchevéque's statement in the Itinerary of De Leén, 1689, in Bolton, 
Spanish Exploration, 403. Clark, R. C., “The Beginnings of Texas” in the 
Texas State Hist. Assoc. Quarterly, V (January, 1902), 181-182. 
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to the New World, winning for himself a distinguished 
place on the honor roll of American missionary martyrs.° 

Father Membré and his companions, however, were not 
the first missionary martyrs of Texas. It has now been 
established quite definitely that the “Quivira,” where Fa- 
ther Juan de Padilla, O.F.M., the protomartyr of the United 
States, met his death in 1542 was the so-called Panhandle 
of Texas. And as early as 1529, Father Juan Suarez, 
O.F.M., bishop-elect, Brother Juan de Palos, O.F.M., and 
several secular priests succumbed to hunger and exposure 


5 Holweck, “An American Martyrology” in The Catholic Historical Review, 
VI (January, 1921), 499, not knowing the date of Father Membré’s death 
mentions it under March 24. He is mistaken when he says Father Membré 
died in 1687 and that the Karankawas burned the fort. The latter was 
done by De Leon’s party in 1690. The brief paragraph in which Holweck 
sketches the life of Father Membré is practically the same as that which is 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia, X, 172. Shea (Cox, op, cit., I, 108, note) 
writes: “Here [at Fort St. Louis} Father Membré perished, but earth has 
no record of the day.’ In the Spanish accounts, it is true, three different 
dates are given; still they enable us to establish the approximate time of the 
Indians’ attack on Fort St. Louis and the death of Father Membré. The 
surviving Frenchman Juan (Jean Larchevéque) told the Spaniards that “‘a 
little more than a month before” the fort had been attacked by the Indians 
of the neighborhood; thus we read in the entry of De Ledn’s itinerary for 
May 1, 1689, and hence this statement places the attack in the: latter part 
of March, 1689. It may be, however, that Larchevéque only learned of the 
sad event at that time (See Bolton, Spanish Exploration, 403). Father 
Massanet’s letter says that an Indian told the Spaniards that “two moons 
previous, the Indians of the coast had killed all [the Frenchmen at the fort] 
but a few boys, whom they carried off’ (Bolton, op. cit., 359). And the 
entry for April 16 in De Leén’s itinerary of 1689 reports that the Spanish 
party met some Indians near Fort St. Louis who said that the coast Indians 
had massacred the French at the fort “three moons, that is, three months 
before” (Bolton, op. cit., 395). According to Father Massanet, therefore, 
the massacre occurred in the middle of February, while according to De 
Leén it took place in the middle of January, 1689. The former’s account 
is in narrative form, the latter's in diary form with strict chronological order; 
and of the two, in this particular instance, the latter seems to be the more 
accurate. Hence, January 15, 1689, may be assigned as the approximate 
date of Father Membré’s death. 
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in the vicinity of Matagorda Bay.*® 

All but two of the historians who have written on the 
French colony in Texas and its destruction,’ have included 
Father Maxime Le Clercq among those who were mas- 
sacred by the Karankawas at Fort St. Louis. In the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, however, there is a manu- 
script which gives Mexico as the place and 1698 as the year 
of Father Maxime Le Clercq’s death.? If this statement is 
correct, Father Maxime Le Clercq was among the surviving 
Frenchman who were found by the invading Spaniards and 
by them taken to Mexico. The Spanish accounts, how- 
ever, as far as the writer could ascertain, do not speak of 
Father Maxime Le Clercq; and Larchevéque expressly de- 
clared that the Indians who attacked Fort St. Louis killed 
two religious (Fathers Membré and Maxime Le Clercq) and 
a priest (the Abbé Chefdeville).° For these reasons we 
are of the opinion that the necrology cited is mistaken, 


6 Foik’s article on Father Padilla in Mid-America, October, 1930; Steck, 
O.F.M., Francis B., in The Fortnightly Review, June, 1933, 121-122. 

7 The two exceptions are Gravier and Father Jouve. Gravier, Découvertes 
et Etablissements de Cavelier de la Salle, 353, writes: “The Spaniards also 
took . . . a Recollect missionary, who could be none other than Father 
Maximus Le Clercq, Zénobe Membré having been massacred in the fort’’; 
but he fails to cite the authority for this statement. Jouve, O.F.M., Odoric, 
“Les Franciscains et le Canada” in La Revue Franciscaine (Montreal), Febru- 
ary, 1932, p. 61, writes: ‘Father Maxime Le Clercq and a few Frenchman 
contrived to escape, but they were taken by the Spaniards while on military 
expeditions in that country and taken to Mexico, where Father Le Clercq 
died in 1698.” 

8 This manuscript is entitled: Nécrologe des Fréres Mineurs Récollets de . 
la Province de Saint Denys en France, Fonds francais, 13875. On fol. 39 
are the words: “P. Maxime Le Clerc mort au Mexique le . . . 1698.” 
Though mentioned in the necrology of the province of St. Denis, Father 
Maxime was a member of the province of St. Anthony in Artois, once a 
part of the St. Denis province. Father Membré, however, a member of the 
St. Anthony province, is not mentioned in the necrology cited. The writer 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Father Odoric Jouve, O.F.M., of Paris for 
the information here given. 


® Itinerary of De Leon, 1689, in Bolton, Spanish Exploration, 403. 
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substituting 1698 for 1689, and meaning Texas by the 
general term Mexico. Unless an express statement to the 
contrary is found in contemporary Spanish accounts, Fa- 
ther Maxime Le Clercq should be numbered among the mis- 
sionary martyrs who lost their lives in the massacre at 
Fort St. Louis. 

After the treacherous Karankawas had completed the 
bloody butchery of the trusting and unoffending habitants 
of Fort St. Louis, they carried away what to them seemed 
valuable or useful and wantonly played havoc with the rest. 
Four Frenchmen who were living in an Indian village at 
the time of the massacre, having learned of the catastrophe, 
returned to the fort, and, according to their own testimony, 
buried fourteen corpses, which they found, and blew up a 
number of barrels of powder which had remained un- 
touched.?° 

When Alonso de Leén’s party came upon the lifeless fort 
three months later, they found two or three bodies on the 
adjoining prairie and by a fragment of a dress they knew 
one of the corpses to be that of a woman. In the yard of 
the fort lay scattered in confusion the worn tackle of a ship, 
broken cutlasses, broken chests and barrels, the stocks of 
more than a hundred arquebuses without locks and barrels, 
and some 200 books with leaves torn out and rotting in 
the mud, though still bearing evidence of costly bindings. 
About the fort were also several swivels and eight small 
cannon of four or six pounds weight, some lying on the 
ground, some still mounted on their broken carriages. Up- 
on the casing of the main door of the fort were inscribed the 
year of the colony’s founding “1684” with other details of 
its history. In Matagorda Bay, also, they found the broken 


10 Ibid. Cf. also Clark's article, loc. cit., 182. If these Frenchmen buried 
14, there must have been at least 22 in the fort at the time of the massacre, 
since De Leon found three more bodies, and' 5 had been saved by Indian 
women. 

11 Father Massanet says there were but two (Bolton, Spanish Exploration, 
362), while De Leén's Itinerary mentions three (ibid., 398). 
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timbers of two wrecked vessels, the remnants of what had 
once been the Aimable and the Belle.’ 


One thing La Salle’s colony certainly accomplished; it 
awakened the Spaniards to a surprisingly feverish activity 
in the territory now known as Texas. During the five 
years from 1685 to 1691, as many as ten or eleven expedi- 
tions set out from New Spain for the region of Matagorda 
Bay and beyond. The Spaniards first learned of La Salle’s 
enterprise when a handful of buccaneers with but two 
small boats*® captured the St. Frangois, one of La Salle’s 
ships, near Port de Paix, Santo Domingo, at the end of 
September or the beginning of October, 1684. Soon after, 
a series of expeditions was set on foot to eject the French 
who had dared to enter a region which the Spaniards re- 
garded as their own. For the sake of clearness we shall 
briefly mention and number these expeditions in the 
chronological order: 

(1) In April, 1685, while the greater part of La Salle’s 
_ company was still in the first fort at the entrance of Mata- 
gorda Bay, they espied what they believed to be a Spanish 
vessel, though the Spanish records contain no mention of 
an expedition to expel the French intruders at this time. 
Joutel writes: 

About the beginning of April we were alarmed by a 
vessel which appeared at sea, near enough to discern 
the sails, and we supposed they might be Spaniards 
who had heard of our coming and were ranging the 
coast to find us out. That made us stand upon our 
guard, to keep within the fort, and see that our arms 
were fit for service. We afterwards saw two men in 
that vessel, who, instead of coming to us, went towards 
the other point, and by that means passed on without 
perceiving us.** 


12 Father Massanet’s Letter in Bolton, Spanish Exploration, 362, and De 
Leén’s Itinerary, ibid., 398, 399, 400. 

13 Not Spanish “cruisers as in Clark, loc. cit., 176. Bolton, loc. cit., 169, 
refers also to the capture of ‘‘a French corsair off the coast of Yucatan in 
September, 1684.” 

14 Joutel’s Journal in Cox, op. cit., II, 59. 
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(2) The first expedition which we find mentioned in 
Spanish accounts is that which was conducted by Captain 
Alonso de Leén in 1685-1686, when with fifty men he jour- 
neyed from Monterey to the Rio Grande (Rio del Norte) 
and then followed the southern bank of that river to the 
Gulf and the gulf coast south to the Rio de las Palmas.*® 


(3) In January, 1686, Barroto sailed on a frigate from 
Vera Cruz and followed the gulf coast west from Apalachee 
Bay back to Vera Cruz, but found no sign of the French, 
hidden as they were behind Matagorda Bay, five miles up 
the Garcitas River.® 


(4) Captain Alonso de Leén made a second journey in 
1687. Setting out from Monterey with two companies of 
cavalry, he crossed the Rio Grande this time and went as 
far as the Rio Salado or Solo.” 


(5) The same year the new viceroy sent out Rivas and 
Yriarte with two brigs; and these mariners coasted west 
from Apalachee to Matagorda Bay, but found only the 


wreckage of the Belle and the Aimable."* 


(6) Shortly after, two frigates, under Pez and Gamar- 
ra, coming from the other direction, sailed north along the 
coast, also found the wrecked vessels at Matagorda Bay and 
continued to Apalachee. Finding only the fragments of 
wrecked vessels, the Spanish explorers believed that the 
French had perished.?® 


(7) In 1688, however, the Spaniards learned that the 
French colony still existed somewhere along the Gulf ;?° and 


15 Letter of Father Massanet in Bolton, Spanish Exploration, 353-354; cf. 
also Bolton, ibid., 348, and the frontispiece map compiled by the same author. 

16 Ibid., 348. 

17 [bid., 354 and 348. 

18 Ibid., 348; Clark, “Beginnings of Texas” in Texas Hist. Assoc. Quar- 
terly, II, 176. 

19 Bolton, Spanish Exploration, 348. 

20 Clark, loc. cit., says the Spaniards captured a second French vessel in 
1688 and from one of the prisoners learned more and definite information 
about La Salle’s enterprise. Shea in Charlevoix’s History, IV, 113, note 2, 
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Don Andres de Pez, setting out from Vera Cruz on March 
26, sailed west from Mobile Bay, past the mouth of the 
Mississippi, but found no trace of the French settlement.” 

(8) Meanwhile, in 1688, with the aid of the Spanish 
Franciscan missionary, Father Massanet, Captain De Leén 
had captured an aged Frenchman, Juan Francisco (Juan 
Enrique) Jarri, a native of Cheblie (Quebec?) in New 
France, at an Indian rancheria sixty leagues north of Coa- 
huila. He was probably an early deserter from La Salle’s 
colony; and, strange to say, he had been ruling single- 
handed a large confederacy of Indians north of the Rio 
Grande.”? A new expedition was then organized with Don 
Alonso de Leén, governor of Coahuila, in command. The 
latter set out from Coahuila on March 28, 1689;?5 and at 
the Sabinas River his party was definitely made up, com- 
prising forty men from the province of Nueva Vizcaya” 
and forty from Nuevo Leén, Father Massanet going along 
as chaplain. They reached Fort St. Louis, April 22, 1689,7° 


citing Barcia, Ensayo Cronoldgico, 287, writes, that Raphael Huitz, an 
English prisoner at Havana, told the local Spanish governor of the French 
settlement on the Gulf, claiming to have visited it and giving a description 
of the place. 

21 Bolton, Spanish Exploration, 348; Clark, loc. cit.; Shea in Charlevoix’s 
History, IV, 113, note 2. 

22 Letter of Father Massanet in Bolton, Spanish Exploration, 355-357; 
Itinerary of De Leon, 1689, ibid., 389. Cf. also Clark, Texas State Hist. 
Assoc. Quarterly, V, 178; and Bolton, Mississippi Valley Hist. Review, II, 
169. 

23 Itinerary of De Leén, 1689, in Bolton, Spanish Exploration, 388. Shea 
in Charlevoix’s History, TV, 113, note 2, citing Barcia, Ensayo Cronoldgico, 
287-288, says the expedition started from Coahuila in January, 1689. 

24 Clark, Texas State Hist. Assoc. Quarterly, V, 172, describes the province 
of Nueva Vizcaya in these words: ‘‘Along the frontier of New Spain [in 
the seventeenth century}, limited on the east by the Rio del Norte, lay a 
vast undefined region known as Nueva Vizcaya [New Biscay], the eastern 
portion of which was unoccupied except by a few outlying missions and pre- 
sidios.”” 

25 Itinerary of De Ledn, 1689, in Bolton, Spanish Exploration, 397-398. 
Shea in \Charlevoix’s History, IV, 113, note 2, says it was April 25, basing 
his statement on Barcia, Ensayo Cronoldgico, 287-288, and the Carta etc., of 
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finding it as above described. Hearing that four French- 
men were living among the Indians some distance from the 
fort, De Leén sent for them; but only two, Jean Larchevéque 
(Juan Archbepe, as Father Massanet calls him) and James 


(Santiago) Grollet, the latter a sailor who had deserted La 
Salle, accepted De Leén’s invitation. The other two, dis- 
trusting the Spaniards, preferred to remain among the In- 
dians, though De Leén succeeded in capturing them the fol- 
lowing year. On May 18, 1689, De Leén with his two 
French prisoners was back at Coahuila." 


May 18, 1669 (which latter date is evidently a mistake). What occurred 
on April 25 was the return to Fort St. Louis of a detachment of De Ledén’s 
party after a visit to Matagorda Bay (Itinerary of De Leén, 1689, in Bolton, 
Spanish Exploration, 401). 

On the way to Fort St. Louis, before the first arrival there on April 22, 
writes Father Massanet, the party met an Indian, “a big young fellow about 
twenty years old, who wore a Recollect friar’s cloak, and when we saw that 
it was the cloak of a friar, we gave him a blanket, and I took the robe 
from him’ (Letter of Father Massanet in Bolton, op. cit., 359). The next 
evening they found another Indian “dressed after the fashion of the French. 
And they brought some French books and a Holy Bible (Ibid). De Leén 
adds that “these books were recovered and their titles committed to memory” 
(Itinerary of De Leén, 1689, in Bolton, op. cit., 398). Returning to Fort 
St. Louis from the mouth of Matagorda Bay, the detachment which had 
gone to visit the bay, on April 24 came upon an abandoned Indian village 
and “found in the village a book in the French language, a broken bottle- 
case, and other things which gave us indications that the Indians of the 
village had taken part in the massacre of the French” (Ibid., 400-401). 

36 Letter of Father Massanet in Bolton, Spanish Exploration, 363-364. 
Larchevéque and Grollet told De Ledén of La Salle’s death. They were 
taken to Mexico and thence to Spain, were sent back to Mexico in 1691, 
and played an important part in the Spanish military expeditions in the 
region north of New Spain proper (Clark, Texas State Historical Association 
Quarterly, V, 171-205). In 1692 they accompanied Don Andres de Pez 
when he explored the gulf coast from Pensacola to the Mississippi (Shea in 
Charlevoix's History, IV, 113, citing Barcia, Ensayo Cronolégico, 307)—if 
Pez made such a voyage of exploration a second time, for he had explored 
the same region in 1688 (see no. 7 above). 

27 Itinerary of De Ledn, 1689, in Bolton, Spanish Exploration, 404. Clark 
in Texas State Hist. Assoc. Quarterly, V, 171-205, gives May 15 as the date. 
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(9) The following year, March 26-27, 1690, De Leén 
again set out, this time from Monclova with forty men 
(for the most part, tailors, shoemakers, masons and miners) 
who on the 30th were joined at the junction of the Nada- 
dores with the Sabinas by twenty soldiers from Nuevo Leén. 
The party included six Franciscan missionaries, two of 
whom remained at Mission San Salvador, and the rest, 
namely Father Massanet, Father Fontecuberta, Father 
Casanas and Father Bordoy, going along to Texas.”* A de- 
tachment visited Fort St. Louis and carried out the orders 
they had received to destroy it, Father Massanet himself 
setting fire to it and seeing the conflagration, aided by a 
high wind, reducing the solid structure to ashes within half 
an hour.?® The reunited party then proceeded to a place 
between the Trinity and Neches Rivers and there founded 
the mission of San Francisco de los Tejas among the friend- 
ly Tejas or Texas Indians. A’ log church was built, and 
on June 1 it was dedicated. Father Massanet’s three con- 
fréres remained as missionaries with a guard of but three 
soldiers, the rest returning to Mexico.*: That same year 
one of the missionaries founded a second mission, E] San- 
tisimo Nombre de Maria, on the Neches River, a few miles 
north of the San Francisco mission." On the way to the 
Tejas Indians, May 10 and 12, 1690, De Leén captured the 
two Frenchmen who in the preceding year had refused to 
throw themselves with Larchevéque and Grollet into the 
hands of the Spaniards. They were Pierre Meusnier (Pedro 
Mufii) and Pierre Talon (Pedro Talo). Returning from 
the Tejas June 21, 1690, De Leén found two of the three 
other Talon boys (Robert and Lucien) and their sister 


28 Letter of Father Massanet in Bolton, op. cit., 368-369; Itinerary of De 
Leén, 1690, ibid., 405. 


29 Letter of Father Massanet, ibid., 369; Itinerary of De Ledn, 1690, ibid., 
409. Cf. also Clark, loc. cit., 293-294. 


80 Letter of Father Massanet in Bolton, op. cit., 368, 381, 384; Itinerary 
of De Leén, 1690, ibid., 417. Cf. Clark, loc. cit., 171-205. 


81 Hallenbeck, Spanish Missions of the Southwest, 50, 
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(Marie Madeleine), who had been spared in the massacre 
at Fort St. Louis, redeeming them from the Indians, who 
were loath to part with them, and engaged in a skirmish 
with the Spaniards.*? 


(10) In September of the same year, 1690, the Llanos 
expedition went to Matagorda Bay, and, as has been nar- 
rated in the preceding chapter, explored that bay with 
scientific exactness, and by means of the journal which was 
kept as well as the map of Cardenas supplying the data . 
which definitely determine the exact site of the French 
colony in Texas.* 

(11) In 1691-1692 took place the great double expedi- 
tion under the command of Domingo Teran de los Rios, 
governor of Coahuila and Texas. It had a threefold pur- 
pose, having been organized (1) to establish the Tejas mis- 
sions on a firm basis and to increase their number; (2) to 
find out if there were any more French among the Indians 
or perhaps another French settlement in the vicinity of the 
former one and to remove all Frenchmen from Texas; (3) 
to explore the rivers and bays of the territory and to obtain 
knowledge of the various Indian tribes who dwelt in the re- 
gion. Los Rios set out on an overland journey from Mon- 
clova, May 26, 1691, with 50 (500?) men, among them 
Meusnier and probably also Pierre Talon, and nine Fran- 
ciscan priests including Father Massanet, as official com- 
missary of the expedition ;34 while Captain Salinas de Va- 
rona with forty seamen sailed from Vera Cruz for Mata- 
gorda Bay. 


The overland journey was necessarily slow, as they drove 
before them herds and flocks for the missions among the 


32 Father Massanet’s Letter in Bolton, Spanish Exploration, 375; Itinerary 
of De Leén, 1690, ibid., 412, 413, 420, 421. Cf. also Shea in (Charlevoix’s 
History, IV, 113. 

33 Bolton, Spanish Exploration, 349. 

84 Clark, loc. cit.; Shea in Charlevoix’s History, IV, 114, note 1, says he set 
out May 16 (instead of 26) in 1691 with 15 (instead of 9) religious and 
10 (instead of 50) soldiers. 
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Tejas. They traversed endless prairies, dotted with dense 
thickets of mesquite and cat-claw, over which roamed herds 
of countless buffaloes, and crossed numerous creeks and 
rivers, whose banks were lined with walnut, cottonwood, 
oak and elm.*® Once in Texas, Captain Martinez with a 
detachment went south to Matagorda Bay to meet the party 
which had set out for that place by way of the sea, but 
failed to find them. The Indians at Matagorda Bay told 
him, July 9, 1691, that, five moons before, a vessel loaded 
with maize had been wrecked on the coast. Was it a relief 
ship looking for La Salle’s colony? After waiting for 
some time, Captain Martinez and his men journeyed to the 
missions among the Tejas; and, on the way, took from an 
Indian village the two remaining Frenchmen who were sur- 
vivors of the Fort St. Louis massacre, Jean Baptiste Talon 
and Eustache Breman, though he failed to induce the In- 
dians to surrender a “little French girl’ who was among 
them.** All of the five Talon children, four brothers and 
their sister, had thus been found by the Spaniards.” 
Going a second time to Matagorda Bay, Martinez at last 
found the seamen he was seeking, and with them returned 
to the Tejas mission territory, arriving there, September 
27, 1691. Early the following year the expedition began 
its return march to Mexico, suffering great hardships on 
the way. In consequence of the winter rains, the streams 
had become roaring torrents. They had to wade through 


35 This description of the country is adapted from Clark, loc. cit., 171-205. 

36 Clark, loc. cit. Shea in ‘Charlevoix’s History, IV, 114, note 2, mentions 
Iberville’s note of 1704 (Talon, Interrogations, Art 5) according to which 
all surviving French were rescued by Don Francisco Martine, commander of 
the last two expeditions. As appears from the above, this is not altogether 
correct. 

87 Charlevoix’s History, IV, 114-115. All of the Talon children were 
taken to Mexico and placed in the viceroy’s service, who took the youngest 
of the boys and his sister along to Spain. The three older Talon brothers 
were enrolled in the Spanish navy; and being on the Christo when it was 
captured in 1696 by the Chevalier des Augiers, they succeeded at last in 
rejoining their countrymen. 
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water and mud, penetrate dense forests and ford treacher- 
ous rivers. On the Colorado they met a relief party which 
had been sent out to come to their aid; and on March 24, 
1692, the entire company set sail from Matagorda Bay for 
Mexico.** 

The missions established among the Tejas had to be 
abandoned in 1698 and the missionaries were ordered to 
return to Mexico. Twenty more years elapsed, before the 
Spaniards succeeded in establishing permanent missions in 
Texas and Venerable Father Antonio Margil, O.F.M., be- 
gan his glorious career as the Apostle of Texas.*° 

It is of interest to add that Aguayo in 1722 built a fort 
or presidio, that of Nuestra Sefiora de Loreto, square on the 
site of La Salle’s Texan colony, unearthing at the time 
numerous remains of the French fort; while across the 
Garcitas River was situated the mission of Espiritu Santo. 
Four years later, however, both the presidio and the mis- 
sion were moved to a place near present Victoria; and in 
1749 they were transferred to the San Antonio River, where 
they formed the nucleus of what is now Goliad, Texas.* 

Learning that the first efforts of the Spaniards to estab- 
lish themselves in Texas were unsuccessful, despite the 
fact that they were seconded by much more favorable cir- 
cumstances than was La Salle’s enterprise, we do not find 
it a matter of such extraordinary surprise that the latter 
should fail and end in disaster. Nor do the Spanish fail- 
ures seem so unaccountable, when we recall the experiences 
of the first English endeavors to found colonies on the At- 
lantic coast. What Clark writes of the first experiences of 
the Spaniards in Texas may be truthfully applied to all 


88 Clark, loc. cit., 171-205. 
89 Bolton, Spanish Exploration, 349. 


40 Forrestal, “Venerable Antonio Margil de Jesus” in Mid-America, April, 
1932, 305-334. 


“1 Bolton, loc. cit., 181. 
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pioneer activities in a new and strange country, far away 
from civilized life: 


A certain amount of substance and energy must al- 
ways be wasted in forcing civilization into an unbroken 
wilderness. Each new country has its peculiar difficul- 
ties, which only experience can teach how to overcome. 
Paths must be traced, mountains and valleys traversed, 
boundaries searched out, and coasts and rivers ex- 
plored; and these things are seldom accomplished with- 
out the lavish expenditure of men and means.‘ 


42 Clark, loc. cit., 201. 
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Letter of Father Zénobe Membré 
Letter of Henri de Tonti 
Letter of Father Christian Le Clerq 


Official Report of La Salle’s 
Expedition of 1682 


I 
LETTER OF FATHER ZENOBE MEMBRE! 


At the Mississippi River,’ June 3, 1682. 
The prompt departure of M. de Tonty* deprives me of the 
opportunity to write you in detail about all that has hap- 
pened to me since my departure from Fort Frontenac last 
year; and I find myself compelled, after begging your holy 
blessing, to limit myself to an account of the principal 
things. 
Your Reverence has known the motives which induced 
me to return to the Miamis® to accompany M. de La Salle in 
his discovery of the sea, in which undertaking I have been 


1 This letter was the first of the eyewitness accounts to be written of La 
Salle’s expedition down the Mississippi in 1682. It was published for the 
first time by Pierre Margry in his Découvertes etc., II, 206-212: Lettre du 
Pére Zénobe Membré, de la riviére de Mississippi, le 3 Juin, 1682. At the 
writer's request, Father Odoric-M. Jouve, O.F.M., of Paris, examined the 
document in the Bibliothéque Nationale, which had been used by Margry, 
to ascertain whether it is the original letter or a copy; it proved to be the 
latter, and is found in the Collection Clairambault, vol. 1016, fol. 163-165. 

Father Membré’s letter of 1682 is one of the few major La Salle docu- 
ments which has not as yet appeared in English. True, as Dr. Milo M. 
Quaife has kindly informed the writer, an English translation of Margry’s 
entire work, Découvertes etc., was made under the direction of Mr. Burton. 
But this translation has never been published; it is preserved in the Burton 
Collection of the Public Library of Detroit. The translation here given has 
been made by the writer from the French text in Margry. 

2The missionary’s superior in Quebec, the Commissary Provincial Father 
Valentine Le Roux, is the person to whom this letter is addressed. It was 
written on the return journey from the mouth of the Mississippi, at Fort 
Prudhomme, near present Memphis. 

8 Tonti with four companions proceeded in advance of the rest on June 
4, 1682. | 

4It must have been early in September, 1681, that Father Membré and 
Tonti left Fort Frontenac with the greater part of La Salle’s men, the 
leader and the rest following later. 

5 He reached Fort Miami, now St. Joseph, Mich., October 15, 1681. He 
had been with La Salle on his previous expedition into this region, 1679-1680. 
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engaged till now. After his [La Salle’s] arrival at that 
place [that of the Miamis], we departed thence with M. de 
Tonty several days in advance of M. de La Salle, who 
joined us on the Checagou [Des Plaines], whither another 
group of his party also came to join us. Thus, after all 
had assembled, at the beginning of January 1682, at the 
place where the Checagou [Des Plaines] enters the river 
of the Illinois, since it was frozen over, as well as the one 
on which we had come, we pursued our route on the ice, 
dragging our canoes and our baggage not only to the 
village of the Illinois,’ where we met no one, they 
having gone to winter elsewhere, but even thirty 
leagues farther down, as far as the end of Lake Pimedy 
[Lake Peoria], where we found free navigation and de- 
scended the stream by canoe to the Mississipi River. After 
we had tarried for several days, having been detained by 
the ice which drifted down from the north, we departed 
from there on the... and arrived on the morrow at a vil- 
lage, abandoned like that of the Illinois. At both M. de 
La Salle left marks of his coming in peace and signs of his 
route, which we pursued upon the river for more than one 
hundred leagues without seeing anyone.2° We went by 
slow stages, because it was necessary to go hunting for pro- 
visions. One of our men," having been lost in the woods 
while hunting, we remained eight days to look for him, dur- 
ing which our hunters finally met two savages, whom they 
persuaded and induced merely by gestures to come into our 
cabin,?? where M. de La Salle treated them very kindly; and 


® This second group came with La Salle, January 4, 1682. 

7 The so-called Great Village of the Illinois Indians. 

8 They reached the Mississippi on February 6, 1682, and proceeded on 
the 13th. 

®On February 14, they stopped at the uninhabited village of the Tamaroas. 

10 To a place halfway between the mouth of the Ohio and the Arkansas. 
There one of the party was lost for more than a week; and they built a 
fort. 

11 Pierre Prudhomme. 

12 Fort Prudhomme. 
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having learned from them that they were Chicachas, he 
gave them handsome gifts in order to oblige them to sur- 
render the lost man whom we thought had fallen into their 
hands.*% But this was not the case, for he was found on 
the ninth day and brought back to the cabin. Having de- 
parted from the latter on the next day,’* and having con- 
tinued our route during foggy weather till the 13th of 
March, we found ourselves opposite a large village of the 
Akansas.2> M. de La Salle, with all his people and canoes, 
at once passed over to the other bank; and there, on a head- 
land, he had a fort constructed, which was set up within 
the space of one hour. The whole village, having been 
frightened by such an unexpected visit, resounded with 
war cries; but our men, appearing on the sandy beach op- 
posite them and calling them by the cry of Nicana,* a canoe 
was sent out by the chiefs to go to us; and having arrived 
within reach of our guns, two of the inmates jumped into 
the water with the calumet of peace, inviting us to go to 
them with confidence. Two of our men were sent to them, 
and having been received into their pirogues, they were 
taken to the bay formed by the other bank; and after they 
had been greeted and treated as civilly as was possible, six 
of the chiefs brought our men back in the same pirogue; 
and these were welcomed into our fort, where they were 
regaled with tobacco and other gifts. After that, the most 
important among them invited M. de La Salle to pass over 
to their village, with his whole party, to refresh himself; 
and this he did. All the inhabitants of the village, except 
the women who had fled, were on the bank to see us. I can- 


13 La Salle, Father Membré and some others started to march to the 
Chickasaw village, but returned to the fort when they learned that the vil- 
lage was farther distant than the captured Indians had said it was. 

14 March 3, 1682. 


15 The Kappa village of the Arkansas, near the mouth of the Arkansas 
River, on the west bank of the Mississippi. 

16 An Indian term of friendship; its root, Nika, is interpreted as meaning 
brother. 
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not express to you the civility and good treatment we re- 
ceived from these barbarians. Seeing that we did not wish 
to lodge separately in their cabins, they left us to do as we 
wished, they swept the place where we desired to put up, 
they brought poles to make our cabins, they furnished us 
with firewood during the three days that we remained 
among them, and they served us with feasts, seemingly one 
after the other. The women, having returned, brought us 
corn, beans, flour and fruits, in return for the little gifts 
which we gave them and with which they were delighted 
because of their novelty. 

But, Reverend Father, what I am telling you here can- 
not compare with the good qualities of mind of these sav- 
ages, who are cheerful, polite and liberal. The youths, 
though the most agile we have seen, are nevertheless so 
modest and so reserved, that not one allowed himself the 
liberty of entering our cabin, but all stopped at the door 
without making a sound. ‘They are all so well formed and 
proportioned that ‘we admired their beauty and their mod- 
esty. In one word, we lost not a pin among them. With 
ceremony we planted there the arms of our Redemption, 
the holy Cross, upon a pillar. M. de La Salle also planted 
the arms of the King with ceremony.’ With this they 
showed themselves so contented as to rub their bodies [with 
their hands] after rubbing them over the pillar; and at 
our return we saw that they had built a palisade around it. 
There are also three other villages of the same nation," 
but we did not see them, except one which was on our way” 
and where we were received in the same manner. But we 
did not tarry there; for, after M. de La Salle had given 
them gifts of peace, we took our leave from that place on 
the following day, the seventeenth of March. After a 
journey of five days we reached another tribe, called the 


17 This occupation of the Arkansas country occurred March 14, 1682. 


18 The first of these villages was that of Osotouoy, the second that of the 
Topingas and of the Torimans, and the third and largest that of Imaha. 
19 The Imaha village of the Arkansas. 
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Taensas, who dwell on the shore of a small lake near the 
great river. The Akansas had given us two men to serve 
us as guides and interpreters; and they spoke a little is- 
linois and understood the taensa spoken among these people, 
who welcomed and treated us in the same manner as the 
other Indians, because the two nations are allied and carry 
on war against more than twenty other tribes. I cannot 
at present write you of their stalwart and well-shaped form 
and of their handsome countenance, nor of their manners 
and their politeness; I can only tell you that from this place 
as far as the sea the savages are altogether different from 
the others in regard to dress, and the shape of their heads, 
which are flat, and their houses and public places. They 
have temples where they keep the bones of their deceased 
chieftains; and it is noteworthy that their chiefs have much 
more power and authority than those among any of our 
savages. They command and they are obeyed. One does 
not pass between them and the cane torch which burns in 
their houses, but one passes around with some ceremony. 
They have their servants, who serve them at table. Their 
food is brought to them from out of doors. Their drink is 
poured into their cup, after it has been rinsed, and nobody 
drinks from it but they. The same is done for their wives 
and their children. They freely distribute gifts to their 
people as it seems good to them. All I can say to you is 
that when the chief of the Taensas went to see M. de La 
Salle, a master of ceremonies went two hours beforehand 
with five or six servants whom he ordered to clear with 
their hands the path by which he must pass. He made 
them prepare a place for him and stretch over it a carpet 
which was a cane-mat, very delicately and artistically wov- 
en. Then arrived the chief, clothed in a very beautiful white 
blanket. Two men ceremoniously preceded him with fans 
of white feathers, as if to chase away the evil spirit; a 
third had a copper plate and a round plaque of the same 
material. Never did anyone conduct himself so solemnly 
as did this chief during this visit, which was full of confi- 
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dence and demonstrations of friendsrip. I can assure Your 
Reverence that these people can more truly be called men 
than any other of the barbarians we have seen. Having 
taken leave of these hosts, who were so obliging, and our 
interpreters having left us at this place, we made a voyage 
of one day and found the Koroas, who dwell on the hills” 
and who gave us the same reception as the Taensas; then 
we went out to the Oumas, one day farther. We passed the 
village of the latter without noticing it; and pursuing our 
voyage for three more days, we arrived opposite a village, 
the savages of which refused to receive us.7 Wishing to 
insult us on our return, they were chastised for their auda- 
city; for, thinking to surprise us at night, they were vigor- 
ously repulsed with a heavy loss of their men. Two leagues 
beyond this village we saw one on the other bank of the 
river which had been plundered and burned;”? three cabins 
were full of dead bodies and no one remained except the 
dogs who had escaped the rage of those who had perpe- 
trated this cruel butchery. Finally, three days later, on the 
7th of April, we arrived very happily at the sea.2* After 
having planted the Cross of Our Lord and set up the arms 
of the King, as among the Akansas, and having thanked 
God for the grace of the discovery of the sea, we com- 
menced to return from thence, three days later, that is on 
the 10th of April. Passing again all the places along which 
we had descended, we were again well received, principally 
by the Taensa and by the Akansa, arriving among the lat- 
ter on the 17th of May. From that time M. de La Salle 


20 The village of the Koroas was on an eminence overlooking the Missis- 
sippi. Father Membré here forgets to mention the visit to the Natchez 
village. They left the Taensas on March 26, visited the Natchez on March 
27-28, and the Koroas, March 28-29. 

21 The Quinipissas. 

22 The village of the Tangipahoa. 

?3QOn the 7th they examined the three main channels of the delta and 
thus reached the sea (Gulf of Mexico); on the 9th La Salle took possession 
of the territory. 
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grew sick; and as he could no longer bear canoeing, we were 
detained at this place [where we are at present], two hun- 
dred leagues from the sea.** And here I take the honor 
of sending you this letter through the kindness of M. de 
Tonty before he writes to Monseigneur the Count. You 
will learn from his letter the rest about our discovery, 
which I cannot write for lack of time. I only ask Your 
Reverence, that when I return with M. de La Salle from 
here to Fort Frontenac, I may be able to see some repre- 
sentative of his or [receive] his orders. 

The discovery has been accomplished. There are 
countless nations on this river and in these parts, each of 
which has a different language of its own. If Your Rever- 
ence desires [to establish] missions, there will be many of 
them among these people, who are all more docile than the 
rest. M. de La Salle wishes them and offers them to you. 
I believe that henceforth you will have the means of learn- 
ing and hearing better news. Your Reverence can make a 
foundation down here. 

I cannot fulfill my obligations of writing to those to whom 
duty binds me. I ask Your Reverence to supply my default, 
as well as to greet all our Reverend Fathers. Do me the 
favor of sending me news of Father Christian.2* Expect- 
ing to have the happiness of visiting you to render an ac- 
count of my mission, I am in Our Lord, 

Zénobe, R.?" 

The great Mississippi River is very beautiful in every 
place, having no falls or rapids from the Akansas as far as 
the sea. It is full of crocodiles. Its floods in springtime 


24 La Salle had to interrupt his return journey at Fort Prudhomme. 

25 Tonti wrote a letter to Governor Frontenac from Michilimackinac on 
July 23, 1682. 

26 Father Christian Le Clercq, cousin of Father Membré. 

27 Meaning ““Zénobe, Recollect.” Such is the signature of the manuscript 


copy of the letter in the Bibliothéque Nationale,—not “Zénobe, P.” as in 
Margry. 
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spoil all its banks. The plants of this country progress so 
happily that at the end of April Indian corn is in bloom 
among the Koroas, and the sprouts are as tall as the poles. 
This is a country of canes, of laurel [bay] trees, and of 
palm trees; there are numberless mulberry trees, the fruit 
of which we ate every day from the beginning of May. In 
fifty days, the corn grows ripe.”® 


28 The last paragraph seems to be a postscript which Father Membré ap- 
pended to his letter. 


II 
LETTER OF HENRI DE TONTI 


De Missilimakinac le 23 Missilimakinac, July 23, 
Juillet 1682 1682. 

Je partis le 21 decembre I departed from the river 
de la riviere des Miamis, et of the Miamis? on the 21st 
me rendit le 27 par lelac des of December, and by way of 
Ilinois a la riviere de Chica- the lake of the Ilinois I re- 
gou, laquelle je trouvée _ paired on the 27th to the riv- 
glacée, ayant fait faire des er of Chicagou,* which I 
traineaux Monsr. de la Salle found frozen. After I had 
m y joignit le 4. Janer. et some sledges made, M. 
nous trainames le 27 nostre de la Salle joined me there 
equipage au nombre de 23 on the 4th of January; and 
francois, 18 Mahingans, et till the 27th’ we dragged our 
Abenaquis 10 de leurs fem- baggage about 80 leagues, 
mes, et trois enfans, environ our party numbering 23 
80 lieues. Ayant trouvé la Frenchmen, 18 Mahingans 


1 Leaving La Salle in a state of serious illness at Fort Prudhomme, near 
present Memphis, Tonti went ahead with a few men on June 4, 1682, and 
reached Michilimackinac in the latter part of July. There he wrote the 
letter which is given here, reporting to Governor Frontenac the successful 
completion of the expedition to the mouth of the Mississippi. Together 
with the letter which Father Membré had written to his superior on June 3, 
Tonti sent his letter on to Quebec, where both letters were received some 
time before the middle of August. Tonti’s letter is preserved in manuscript 
form in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, Clairambault Collection, 1016, 
fol. 165v0-168v0, while a written copy of the Paris manuscript is in the 
Library of Congress at Washington, D. C. The writer has made use of a 
photostat of the latter. We present not only an English translation but also 
the French original (exactly as it is given in the copy at Washington), be- 
cause this document has not been published before. 

2St. Joseph River, Michigan. 

8 Lake Michigan. 

“Des Plaines River. 


5 According to the Procés Verbal in Cox, op. cit., I, 161, they reached 
the southern end of Lake Peoria on January 25, 
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navigation libre au fort de 
Crevecoeur dans la riviere 
des Ilinois, nous  contin- 
uames nostre route [f 166] 
jusqu’au fleuve Colbert au- 
trement Mississipi ou nous 
arrivames, le 6e fevrier. 
Ayant navigé le 13 Nous 
trouvames a 6 lieuves sur la 
main droite une grande riv- 
iere qui vient de l|’Ouest ap- 
pellée la riviere Missoury, 
et le 14 a 6 lieues de la sur 
la main gauche le village des 
Tamaroa, ils estoient tous en 
chasse a 46 lieues du village 
sur la riviere Ouabache sur 
la mesme main; ensuitte 
ayant trouvé 42 lieues de 
pays de cannes et noyé, nous 
chassames; le 24 les chas- 
seurs rapporterent avoir veu 
des pistes d’hommes. Pierre 
Prudhomme qui estoit a la 
chasse ne revenant pas nous 
fit apprehender qu’il n’eust 
esté tué. Ce qui obligea Mr. 
de la Salle de faire constru- 
ire un fort, et de mettre des 
sauvages avec des francois 
sur ces pistes, persone ne sy 
epargna jusqu’au ler Mars 
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and Abenaquis, and 10 of 
the latter’s women and three 
infants. Having found free 
navigation at Fort Creve- 
coeur on the river of the 
Ilinois, we continued our 
route® to the Colbert or Mis- 
sissipi River, where we ar- 
rived on the 6th of Febru- 
ary. After sailing six 
leagues on the 18th,’ we 
found, on our right side, a 
great river coming from the 
West, called the Missoury 
River; and on the 14th, six 
leagues from there, the vil- 
lage of the Tamaroa, on the 
left side. They had all gone 
hunting on the Ouabache 
River,® on the same side, 46 
leagues from their village; 
then, having passed through 
42 leagues of cane and 
swamp [noyé] country, we 
went hunting. On the 24th 
the hunters reported having 
seen the footprints of men. 
Since Pierre Prudhomme, 
who had been hunting, failed 
to return, we could not but 
fear that he had been killed. 
This obliged M. de la Salle 


§ Folio 166 begins at this place in the Paris manuscript. 


7 The exploring party was detained for a whole week at the mouth of 


the Illinois. 


8 Wabash River, meaning the Ohio River. 
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que Gabriel Minime, et deux 
Loups ayant decouvert cing 
sauvages en prirent deux 
quils amenerent au fort, ils 
se dirent Sicacha, et que leur 
village estoit a une journée 
et demie de la. M. de la 
Salle partit avec la moitié de 
Son monde pour y aller dans 
lesperance d’apprendre des 
nouvelles de Prudhomme, 
mais apres avoir marché ce 
terme, il temoigna estre 
faché de ce quils mentoient, 
et luy ayant dit quil y avoit 
encore trois journées, il re- 
vint; et un de ces sauvages 
s’estant offert a rester et 
Vautre a porter la nouvelle 
au village il luy donna quel- 
ques marchandises et partit, 
nous ayant fait entendre que 
leurs gens Se trouveroient 
sur le bord du fleuve. A la 
fin Prudhomme, qui s’estoit 
egaré Se trouva le deux, et 
le lendemain estant partis 
d’un temps de brune, et 
ayant navigé 44 lieues, nous 
entendismes sur la droite 
battre le tambour, et faire 
de Sasacouest, ayant recon- 
nu que s’estoit un village, M. 
de la Salle fit faire un fort 
vis a vis. On les appella, il 
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to have a fort constructed,® 
and to send some savages 
with a number of French- 
men after the footprints. 
Nobody spared himself until 
the first of March, when 
Gabriel Minime and two 
Loups, having discovered 
five savages, took two of 
them captive and conducted 
them to the fort. They called 
themselves Sicacha® and 
said that their village was a 
journey of a day and a half 
distant from there. M. de 
la Salle left with half of his 
party to go there, in the 
hope of learning some news 
of Prudhomme; but after 
they had marched the dis- 
tance indicated, he showed 
that he was angered because 
they had lied. And after 
they told him that there was 
still a three days’ journey, 
he returned; and one of the 
savages having offered to re- 
main, while the other carried 
the news [of what had hap- 
pened] to the village, he [La 
Salle] gave him some goods 
and left, [the Indians] hav- 
ing given us to understand 
that their people would be 
found on the bank of the 


®Fort Prudhomme, built on the Third Chickasaw Bluff, near Memphis. 


10 Chickasaw Indians. 
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vint un Canot a nous, on leur 
presenta le Calumet, puis un 
francois, et deux loups al- 
lerent a leur village, les 
Chefs les vinrent querir avec 
le Calumet, et firent present 
de quelques esclaves a M. de 
la Salle qui leur en ayant 
fait d’autres y arbora les 
Armes du Roy et en prit pos- 
session le 14e Mars [f166vo] 
au nom de sa M. T. Chré- 
tienne; Nous y vismes quan- 
tité de poules et les pesches 
estoit nouées aux Arbres, ils 
nous domerent [donerent] 
des guides pour aller chez 
les Taensas leurs Alliez a 80 
lieues de la, ott nous arriv- 
ames le 22 aprés avoir entré 
dans deux autres villages des 
Akansas distant de 6. et 
trois lieues du ler. Le vil- 
lage de Taensa est Scitué 
sur un petit lac formé dans 
les terres par le fleuve. Ils 
sont huit villages. M. de la 
Salle ny voulait pas aller, j’y 
fus en sa place, ils sont logez 
dans des cabanes de terre 
boutillée avec de la paille, et 
le faiste en dosme de can- 
nes parée de peintures, des 
lits de camp maniere de 
menuiserie, vignaux de mer, 
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river. Finally, on the sec- 
ond, Prudhomme, who had 
been lost, was found; and 
having departed on the next 
day in foggy weather and 
having navigated 44 leagues, 
we heard the beating of a 
drum and the raising of 
war-cries [Sasacouest] on 
our right. Seeing that it 
was a village, M. de la Salle 
had a redoubt built on the 
opposite side. We called 
them [the Indians of the vil- 
lage], a canoe came to us, 
and we presented the calu- 
met to them; then a French- 
man and two Loups went to 
their village. The chiefs 
went to meet them with the 
calumet, and made a present 
of some slaves to M. de la 
Salle; and he, having given 
them other presents, set up 
the arms of the King in that 
place and, in the name of 
His Most Christian Majesty, 
took possession of it on the 
14th of March.*? We saw a 
quantity of fowl there, and 
the peaches had been formed 
on the trees. They [the In- 
dians] gave us some guides 
to go to the Taensas, their 
allies, 80 leagues farther 


11 The Kappa village of the Arkansas Indians. 
12 Folio 166vo of the Paris manuscript begins at this place. 
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et autres choses que je met- 
trois si je n’avoit pas peur 
de vous estre importun. 


Le Chef y est tres absolu 
et servy par des esclaves 
aussy bien que ceux de sa 
famille. Ils ont des temples, 
sont vestus de couvertes 
blanches qu’ils font d’escorce 
d’Arbres fruitiers, les hom- 
mes ne passent pas devant 
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down; and we arrived there 
on the 22nd, after having 
entered two other villages of 
the Akansas,° 6 and 3 
leagues distant from the 
first. The village of the 
Taensa is situated on a small 
lake, formed by the river on 
the land. There are eight 
villages. M. de la Salle, not 
wishing to go there, I went 
there in his stead. They 
[the Indians] are lodged in 
cabins, built of mud and 
straw; and the roof is of 
canes, in the shape of a 
dome, adorned with paint- 
ings. And there are camp- 
beds similar to carpenter’s 
work, seashells [vignaux de 
mer], and other things 
which I would mention, did 
I do not fear to bore you. 
The chief of the place is a 
very absolute one, and is 
served by slaves, as are also 
the members of his family. 
They have temples; they are 
clothed with white garments, 
which they make from the 
bark of fruit-trees; the men 


13 The first of these Arkansas villages was Osotouoy, situated on the bank 


of the river, six leagues below Kappa. 


Lying nearby, some distance inland, 


were the two villages of Toyengan and Toriman. Three leagues below 
Osotouoy, likewise on the river's bank, lay Imaha. Father Membré writes, 
that, after leaving Kappa, the exploring party stopped only at the last of 


these villages. 
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luy, ny le luy parlent sans 
lever leurs mains plusieurs 
fois par dessus leurs testes, 
hurlans comme des loups, et 
disant ho ho ho ho ho, et 
repetant toujours la mesme 
chose. Ils envoyerent quan- 
tité de vivres a M. de la 
Salle qui leurs fit aussy des 
presens. Nos guides rester- 
ent la, craignans plus bas 
leurs ennemis. Car il est a 
noter que les villages de 
main droite font la guerre a 
ceux de la gauche. Ils sont 
34 de la droite et 40 de la 
gauche. Toute la terre est 
garnie de pruniers, de meu- 
riers, Peschez, Palmiers, 
lauriers francois, et Espag- 
nols, Capeliers et d’autres 
Arbres fruitiers que la sai- 
son nous a empesché de con- 
noistre. Le 26 en estant par- 
tis nous vismes a 12 lieues 
de la un canot de bois a qui 
je donné la chasse, comme il 
fut proche de terre it parut 
quantité d’hommes, M. de la 
Salle nous fit traverser a 
autre bord, je fus leur 
porter le Calumet, et de leurs 
gens furent voir les francois, 
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do not pass in front of him 
[the chief], nor do they 
speak anything to him with- 
out raising their hands 
several times over their 
heads, howling like wolves, 
and saying ho ho ho ho ho, 
and always repeating the 
same thing. They sent a 
supply of provisions to M. 
de la Salle, and he also gave 
them some gifts. Our guides 
remained in that place, being 
afraid of their enemies far- 
ther down. For, it is to be 
noted, that the villages on 
the right side make war up- 
on those on the left. There 
are 34 on the right and 40 
on the left. The whole count- 
ry is provided with plum- 
trees, mulberry-trees, 
peaches, palms, French and 
Spanish bay-trees, Cape- 
liers'* and other fruit trees 
which the season prevented 
us from recognizing. De- 
parting from that place on 
the 26th, we saw, six leagues 
from there, a wooden canoe, 
to which I gave chase. When 
it was close to land, a num- 
ber of men appeared, and M. 


14 By capeliers are meant perhaps sapotiers or sapotilliers, that is, sapo- 
dillas,—tall, evergreen, tropical, American trees, with an edible fruit, called 
the sapodilla plum; or perhaps, the star-apple tree, the fruit of which is 


likewise classified as sapotaceous. 
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cestoient des pescheurs du 
village des Nachié ennemis 
des Taensa. M. de la Salle 
[f 167] fut avec une partie 
de son monde a leurs village 
a 8 lieues dans les terres, il 
y coucha, et pendant la nuit 
ils allerent avertir un Chef 
de leurs alliez dont le village 
estoit plus bas sur le fleuve 
qui arriva le matin. M. de 
la Salle ayant fait des pres- 
ents aux Nachié il revint 
dans son Camp avec le chef 
des Koroa dans le village du- 
quel nous arrivames le lende- 
main apres avoir fait 20 
lieues. I] est sur un costeau 
au milieu de belles prairies, 
il donna un Calumet a M. de 
la Salle, et le regala fort avec 
sa Compagnie. II nous fit 
entendre qu’il y avoit 10 
journées a la mer. Nous 
partimes de chez luy le jour 
de Pasques 29 Mars, et le 
Sicacha resta au _ village 
Nous manquames dix na- 
tions ayant pris un Chenal 


15 Natchez Indians. 
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de la Salle had us cross over 
to the other side. I carried 
the calumet to them, and 
some of their people saw the 
Frenchmen, They were fish- 
ermen from the village of 
the Nachié,*® enemies of the 
Taensa. M. de la Salle, 
with a part of his company, 
went to their village, three 
leagues inland; he slept 
there, and during the night 
they went to notify a chief 
of their allies, whose village 
was farther down on the 
river, and he arrived in the 
morning. After giving some 
gifts to the Nachié, he [La 
Salle] returned to his camp 
with the chief of the Koroa, 
in whose village!” we arrived 
on the following day after 
traveling 20 leagues. It is 
upon a hill in the midst of 
beautiful prairies. He [the 
chief] gave a calumet to M. 
de la Salle and generously 
regaled him as well as his 
company. He gave us to 


16 Folio 167 of the Paris manuscript begins at this place. 


17JIn his Memoir of 1693 (Cox, op. cit., 


I, 24) Tonti refers to the 


Koroa village as a second Natchez village, ruled, in fact, by “the great 
chief of the Natches.”’ In his letter here given, however, he agrees with 


Father Membré in calling it the Koroa village. 


It is the latter which was 


probably situated on St. Catherine’s Creek, about three miles from the 


present city of Natchez. 
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pour une autre d’une Isle qui 
a environ 40 lieues de long. 
Apres avoir navigé 40 lieues 
on apperceu des pescheurs 
au bord de Il’eau le 2 avril, on 
alla a eux mais ils fuirent, 
et aussytost apres on en- 
tendit des Sasacouest et bat- 
tre le tambour, 4 francois 
furent les reconnoistre sans 
ordre de tirer, et les ayant 
veus, et appellez ils s’en re- 
vinrent voyant que ces sauv- 
ages leurs decochoient des 
fleches. 4 de Nos Mahingans 
y furent apres a qui pareille 
chose arriva. Ainsy n’estant 
pas accostables nous pour- 
suirmes nostre route a deux 
lieues de l’autre bord a main 
gauche, ou nous entrames 
dans un village ou il n’y 
avoit que des cadavres tuez 
il y avoit environ 20 jours, 
et continuant nostre route a 
40 lieues de la nous trouva- 
mes trois Chenaux le 6e 
Avril. M. de la Salle fut le 
7. reconnoistre celuy de main 
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understand that there was a 
ten days’ journey to the sea. 
We left them on Easter day, 
the 29th of March," and the 
Sicacha’® remained in the 
village. We missed ten na- 
tions, having taken one 
channel for another [which 
forms] an island, about 40 
leagues long. After having 
navigated 40 leagues, on the 
2nd of April we perceived 
some fishermen at the edge 
of the water; we went to 
them, but they fled; and soon 
after we heard war-cries 
[sasacouest] and the beating 
of a drum. Four French- 
men, with orders not to fire, 
approached them to recon- 
noitre; and having seen 
them and called them, they 
returned, seeing that the 
savages shot arrows at them. 
Four of our Mahingans were 
there afterwards, and the 
same thing happened to 
them. Since they were not 
approachable, we pursued 


18 Here Tonti agrees with Father Membré, whereas in Tonti’s Memoir of 
1693 (Cox, op. cit., I, 24) it is stated that the party left the village in ques- 


tion on Good Friday. 


19 This Chickasaw Indian had served as a guide to the explorers since 


their departure from Fort Prudhomme. 


20 This is an error which Tonti shared with the other members of the ex- 
pedition; it seems they were misinformed by one of their Indian guides, or 


perhaps they misunderstood him. 
21 The Quinipisa Indians. 
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droite. Je fus a celuy du 
Milieu, et trouvay a deux 
lieues de la l’eau salée, et 
pleine mer, les Chenaux es- 
tant beaux, et profons, nous 
remontames, le sr Dautray 
qui alla reconnoistre celuy de 
main gauche le trouva aussy 
fort beau de sorte que le 9e 
Avril on planta une Croix, 
et on arbora les Armes de 
france, et aprés qu’on eut 
chanté le Te Deum, et le 
[f 167vo] Vexilla, M. de la 
Salle prit au nom du Roy 
Possession du _ fleuve, de 
toutes les rivieres qui y tom- 
bent, et des nations qui peu- 
vent y estre, fit faire une 
descharge de fusils, et mettre 
en terre une plaque de plomb 
ou les Armes du Roy estoient 
gravées avec l’inscription de 
ceux qui ont fait la decou- 
verte 


22 The Tangipahao village. 
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our route for two leagues on 
the other side, [that is] our 
left, and entered a village,?? 
where there was nothing but 
corpses of men, killed about 
twenty days before. And 
continuing our route for 40 
leagues more, we found three 
channels on the 6th of April. 
M. de la Salle examined the 
one on the right side on the 
7th. I was in the one in the 
middle;* and after sailing 
two leagues, I found salt- 
water, and the open sea, the 
channels being beautiful and 
deep; and we reascended. 
The Sieur Dautray who 
went to reconnoitre the one 
on the left hand side, found 
it also very beautiful; so 
that, on April the 9th, we 
planted a Cross and set up 
the arms of France. And 
after we had sung the Te 
Deum and the ** Vewilla, M. 
de la Salle, in the nane of the 
King, took possession of the 
river, of all the rivers which 
empty into it, and of the na- 
tions who could be there;?° 


283 In his Memoir of 1693 (Cox, op. cit., I, 25), speaking perhaps of a 
subsequent examination of the delta, Tonti writes that La Salle explored 
the middle channel; or it may be that the Memoir is mistaken. 


24 Folio 167vo begins at this place in the Paris manuscript. 


25Tonti leaves no room for doubt in regard to the extent of the territory 
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Les vivres nous ayant 
manqué la, nous ne vecumes 
que de pommes de terre, et 
de Crocodille jusqu’au vil- 
lage de Quinipisa, le pais est 
si bordé de Cannes qu on ne 
peut chasser. Nous cou- 
chames au village destruit 
appellé Tangibao le 12. et 
comme M. de la Salle desir- 
oit d’avoir du blé de gré, ou 
de force, les Abenaquis di- 
rent quils avoient veu de la 
fumée assez proche. On 
jugea que ce pouvoient estre 
les Quinipisa, ceux qui 
avoient tirez des fleches sur 
nos gens, on alla pour les re- 
connoistre, et leur ayant esté 
pris le lendemain 4 femmes, 
nous fumes camper vis a vis 
de leur village. Il passer 
apres disne un Canot qui 
vint nous braver. Mr. de la 
Salle fut apres le Calumet, 
mais les sauvages s’estant 
retirez il mit une de ces fem- 
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he ordered a discharge of the 
guns to be made, and placed 
in the ground a leaden plaque 
on which were engraved the 
arms of the King, as well as 
an inscription of [the names 
of] those who made the dis- 
covery. 

Provisions failing us 
there, we lived only on pota- 
toes and crocodiles as far as 
the village of the Quinipisa. 
The country is so bordered 
with canes, that we could 
not go hunting. On the 12th 
we slept at the destroyed vil- 
lage, called Tangibao; and 
since M. de la Salle wished 
to have corn either by agree- 
ment or by force, the Abena- 
quis said that they had seen 
smoke sufficiently nearby. 
We thought, it might be the 
Quinipisa, the same who had 
shot arrows at our party. 
We set out to reconnoitre 
among them; and having 
taken four of their women 
on the following day, we en- 
camped opposite their village. 
After dinner, a canoe passed 
over to intimidate us. M. de 
la Salle went after the calu- 
met; but the savages having 
retired, he took one of the 


which La Salle wished to claim for France on this occasion, though the 
actual boundaries were necessarily vague and indefinite. 
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mes a terre avec quelques 
hasches Cousteaux, et ra- 
sade, en luy faisant entendre 
que les autres troix iroient 
le lendemain a terre, et 
qu’elle apportast du blé, 
ayant paru le lendemain du 
monde a terre, M. de la Salle 
sy rendit avec deux Canots, 
et fit la paix; deux Quinipisa 
vinrent en nostre camp, et 
André Hunaut, et un loup 
allerent en leur village, et 
fumes camper a 5 arpens 
pres, et y renvoyames les 
femmes, et le francois, et le 
loup revinrent. Les Quini- 
pisa nous apporterent le 
Soir un peu de blé, et le jour 
d’apres Avant jour, Colin qui 
estoit en Sentinelle entendit 
rompre une canne, et dit 
jentens casser des Cannes. 
Le sr d’Autray repondit ¢’est 
peut estre des Chiens, mais 
s’en estant entendu encore 
casser un autre M. de la 


26 Sixty rods. 
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women to the [other] bank 
with hatchets, knives and a 
bumper, giving her to under- 
stand that the other three 
would proceed to the bank 
on the morrow, and that she 
should bring corn. A troop 
[of Indians] having ap- 
peared on the bank, the next 
day, M. de la Salle betook 
himself thither with two 
canoes and made a peace; 
two Quinipisa came into our 
camp, and André Hunaut 
and a Loup went into their 
village; and we encamped in 
the vicinity at a distance of 
5 arpens.?* At that place 
we sent back the women, and 
the Frenchman and the Loup 
returned. In the evening the 
Quinipisa brought us a little 
corn ;”” and the next day, be- 
fore daybreak, Colin,?® who 
was on sentinel duty, heard 
a cane snap and said: “I 
hear the canes breaking.” 


27 According to Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment of 
the Faith, I, 181-183, the entire party of explorers ventured into the Qui- 
nipisa village two days later, April 17, and there partook of a repast while 
keeping their guns in readiness. Then they returned to their camp and 
surrendered the other three captive women. The treacherous surprise at- 
tack of the Quinipisa took place early on the next day, April 18. 

28 As is evident from the list of the men who took part in the expedition 
in Tonti's Relation (Margry, op. cit., I, 594) this was Colin Crevel, prob- 
ably La Salle’s nephew, Crevel de Moranget, who accompanied the explorer 
in 1684 when he left France on his last expedition. Cf, Parkman, La Salle 
etc., 342, where La Salle seems to refer to this nephew as “little Colin.” 
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Salle cria aux armes ce tout 
des hommes, et aussy tost on 
ouit des Sasacouest, et de- 
cocher des flesches, et mesme 
nous les distinguions [f 168] 
tant ils estoient proche de 
nous. Nous fismes grand feu 
quoiqu’il pleuvoit un peu, le 
jour vint et apres deux heu- 
res de combat et la perte de 
dix hommes des leurs tuez 
et plusieurs blessez, ils fui- 
rent sans que personne de 
nous eut aucun mal. Sur le 
midy M. de la Salle fut avec 
moitié de francois, et de 
loups briser de leurs Canots, 
ils estoient en embuscade 
tout proche, mais ils se con- 
tenterent de fuir en faisant 
la huée. On tint conseil le 
soir pour aller le lendemain 
a leur village, mais le peu 
de munition qui nous restoit 
nous fit resoudre a nous en 
aller le mesme jour 16, en 
faisant les cris de leurs 
morts. Les loups leverent 
deux chevelures sans trouver 
les autres corps que leurs 
gens avoient emporté. Nous 
patimes de faim jusqu’a 
Koroa lesquels en apparence 
s’estoient mis en devoir de 
nous jouer un mauvais tour, 
ayant tué leurs Alliez, ils 
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The Sieur d’Autray replied, 
it might be some dogs. But 
having heard still another 
break, M. de la Salle called 
all his men to arms; and 
forthwith we heard war- 
cries [sasacouest] and the 
shooting of arrows, and we 
even distinguished them [the 
Indians],?° so near were they 
to us. We made a big fire, 
although it was raining a 
little; daybreak came, and 
after two hours of fighting 
and the loss of ten of their 
men who were killed and of 
several wounded, they took 
to flight, while none of us 
had received an _ injury. 
About midday M. de la Salle 
with half of the Frenchmen 
and the Loups destroyed 
their canoes. They were 
lying in ambush very close 
by, but they contented them- 
selves with taking to flight 
while raising the war-whoop. 
We considered in the evening 
whether we should proceed 
to their village on the next 
day; but the small amount 
of ammunition we had left 
caused us to depart the same 
day, the 16th, while shouting 
death-threats at them. The 
Loups took two scalps, but 


2® Folio 168 begins here in the Paris manuscript. 
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s’estoient assemblez Quatre 
villages, mais ils reconnu- 
rent que nous estions sur nos 
gardes, et craignant les 
fusils ils changerent de reso- 
lution. Nous partimes le 
mesme jour ler May, et em- 
portames le bled que nous y 
avions laissé, et nous fumes 
etonnés qu’en partant le jour 
de Pasques 29 Mars, le bled 
qui ne faisoit que lever fut 
bon le ler May a faire du 
petit bled, et d’autre levé de 
terre de quatre pouces. 


Nous renouvellames en- 
suitte alliance avec les Taen- 
sa. M. de la Salle prit les 
devants avec deux Canots 
loups, mais ayant esté ar- 
resté de maladie, je le joignit 
le 2 Juin a cent lieues de la 
riviere des Ilinois, ou il me 
fit prendre le devant pour 
lever ses caches aux Miamis, 
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failed to find the other 
corpses, since the tribesmen 
[of the killed] had carried 
them away. We suffered 
from hunger as far as the 
Koroa, upon whom appar- 
ently had devolved the obli- 
gation of playing a mean 
trick on us, because we had 
killed their allies. They had 
assembled four villages; but 
they noticed that we were on 
our guard; and fearing our 
guns, they changed their re- 
solution. We departed on 
the same day, the first of 
May, and took along the corn 
which we had left there; and 
we were surprised, that the 
corn which, had only begun 
to sprout, when we left on 
Easter Day, the 29th of 
March, was ripe enough on 
the first of May to furnish 
a little corn, and other corn 
had sprouted four inches 
from the ground. 


We then renewed our al- 
liance with the Taensa. M. 
de la Salle took the lead with 
two Loup canoes; but after 
he had been detained by an 
illness, I joined him on the 
2nd of June, a _ hundred 
leagues from the river of the 
Ilinois. There he ordered 
me to go ahead to pick up 
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et venir icy pour acheter des 
hardes dont ont besoin les 
gens qui doivent s’establir 
aux Ilinois, ou je command- 
eray, et les autres aux Mi- 
amis. 


Les Ilinois ont quitté leur 
village. Je n’y ay trouvay 
qu’un Canot et 4 Iroquois de 
Jeiagon dedans qui disoient 
avoir perdu leur equipage 
dans un Canot qui estoit allé 
a la derive. [Ile n’avoient 
qu’un fusil une hache, et 
point de chaudiere. Je leur 
eu donnay une, et du bled, 
c’estoit [168vo] a une jour- 
née et demie d’OQuabesche, 
Une bande de 20 guerriers 
Tamaroa Caskia, et Omis- 
souri alloient apres qui nous 
demanderent si nous n’avions 
point veu un Canot. Mais 
leur ayant dit quil estoit loin 
ils rebrousserent chemin, et 
revinrent avec nous dans 
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his caches among the Mi- 
amis and to come here to buy 
the clothes which were 
needed by the men who had 
to establish themselves 
among the Illinois, where I 
will be in command, and by 
the others among the Mi- 
amis. 


The Ilinois have left their 
village. I found there only 
one canoe and 4 Iroquois of 
Teiagon®® in it, who said that 
they had lost their belong- 
ings in a canoe which had 
gone adrift. They had only 
one gun, one hatchet and no 
boiler. I gave them one and 
some corn.’ When we were 
a journey of a day and a 
half from the Ouabesche,*? a 
band of 20 warriors, Tama- 
roa, Caskia®* and Omissouri*4 
met us and asked us whether 
we had not seen a canoe. But 
when we told them that it 
was far away, they turned 
back and returned with us 
to their village, where there 


80 Jeiagon in the French text is an orthographical mistake; these Indians 
were from Teiagon (also spelled Taiaiagon) an Iroquois town not far from 


the present-day Toronto, Canada. 


31 Folio 168vo begins here in the Paris manuscript. 


82 Wabash River, that is the Ohio River. 


Tonti’s Relation in Margry, 


op. cit., I, 596, expressly states that the Iroquois called this river “Oyo.” 


383 Kaskaskia Indians, like the Tamaroa an Illinois tribe. 


84 Missouri or Osage Indians. 
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leur village ou ils sont en- 
viron 200 Cabanes. 

Je laissay Cauchois, et le 
sr D’autray a la riviere des 
Miamis et suis venu icy moy 
de, tout le reste est demeuré 
Avec M. de la Salle qui doit 
venir incessamment pour 
descendre si sa santé luy per- 
met. Le fleuve Colbert main- 
tient sa largeur jusqu’a la 
mer comme la Loire pendant 
350 lieues. I] n’a point de ra- 
pides nous avons esté plus 
bas que les 29 degrez lais- 
sant la baye du St Esprit au 
Nord est, a main gauche M. 
de la Salle se fait a 80 lieues 
des Monts Ste Barbe il s’est 
reservé la hauteur de |’em- 
bouchure nostre rum de vent 
a esté au Sud et sud Ouest 

Signe Tonty 
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are about 200 cabins. 


I left Cauchois and the 
Sieur Dautray at the river of 
the Miamis and have myself 
come here on the 8rd,°*° 
while all the rest have re- 
mained with M. de la Salle. 
He will have to come at once 
to descend again, if his 
health permits him. Like 
the Loire, the Colbert River 
maintains its width as far as 
the sea, for a distance of 350 
leagues. It has no rapids. 
We were farther south than 
the 29th degree, having left 
the bay of the Holy Spirit on 
the northeast, at the left 
side. M. de la Salle believes 
the mountains of St. Bar- 
bara are 80 leagues from 
there.*° He has kept the 
latitude of the mouth to him- 
self. Our rhumb line pointed 
south and southwest. 

Signed: Tonty. 


85 No doubt, an error; the 23rd, the date of the letter, is probably correct. 


36 In this La Salle was much mistaken; he had no idea of the great dis- 
tance that lies between the Mississippi delta and northern Mexico. 


III 


LETTER OF FATHER CHRISTIAN LE CLERCQ, 
CONTAINING AN ABRIDGMENT OF 
FATHER MEMBRE’S LETTER! 


At the Island of St. Bonaventure,’ 
August 14, 1682.' 


The Reverend Father Superior‘ has apprized me of the 
fact that he has received a letter from Father Zenoble, by 
which he has let him know that they have at last reached 
the goal of the discovery they had aimed to achieve and 
that they have descended as far as the sea. 

On the 15th of October, 1681, they arrived among the 
Miamis nation, where they waited for M. de la Salle, who 


1 This letter was first published by Margry, Découvertes etc,, II, 203-205: 
Avis du Success de la Découverte donné par un Récollet, A Visle Saint 
Bonaventure, 14 Aoust, 1682. For a transcript of this document from the 
Archives Nationales, Colonies F3 241, fol. 6-7, the writer is indebted to 
Father Odoric-M. Jouve, O.F.M., of Paris, who declares that the author is 
undoubtedly Father Christian Le Clercq; for, as the latter himself writes in 
his work, Nouvelle Relation de la Gaspesie, Paris, 1691, Chapter XXI, 
pp. 528 et seq., he departed from Quebec for France in the interests of the 
Franciscan missions in Canada during the summer of 1682, interrupting his 
voyage at Ile Percée, which is very close to Ile Bonaventure. The English 
translation which follows has been made by the writer from the transcript 
mentioned. 


2 Isle Bonaventure (it was thus called rather than Isle Saint Bonaventure) 
and Isle Percée (the latter now known as Percé Rock) are two small islands 
off the coast of the Gaspé peninsula at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. Cf. 
Carte Generalle de la Nouvelle France in Shea, Le Clercq’s Establishment of 
the Faith, II, following p. 8; also A General Map of New France in Thwaites, 
Lahontan’s Voyages to North America, I, following p. 156, and the latter's 
notes, ibid., I, 305, and 306. 

8 The date of this letter shows that Father Membré’s Letter of June 3, 
1682, had reached Quebec before the middle of August. 


‘Father Valentine Le Roux, Commissary Provincial at Quebec, is the 
superior to whom reference is made. 
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joined them on the 16th of December. On the lst of Janu- 
ary, 1682, they departed and entered the river of the Illi- 
nois, which they found frozen. 'They dragged their canoes, 
six in number, as well as their equipment, about 60 leagues ; 
whereupon they found the river navigable, forasmuch as 
the cold weather there endures for but six weeks. 

They descended by canoe as far as the Colbert or Missis- 
sipi River; but as they went by small stages and lived only 
by their hunting and, in addition, were stopped for some 
time by the ice floating down, they had advanced by the 
beginning of March only a hundred leagues upon the river, 
planting the insignia of Jesus Christ and of our King in 
every village.© On the 13th of March, having proceeded by 
longer stages, they reached the Akansa nation, where they 
immediately constructed a fort. The place, which is peo- 
pled by 15 or 20,000 souls, took alarm; but they were 
quieted by gifts, and they received our men with more char- 
ity than is exercised by some Christians. 

These people are as polite, civil and docile as possible; 
both they and the others whom they met for 300 leagues as 
far as the sea, have temples, and they are subject to firmly 
established authority, with a king who rules them sovereign- 
ly, and officials of every sort almost as in our provinces of 
France. They are so reserved that, even in the very large 
straggling villages, they were present for several days with- 
out daring to enter the cabin of M. de la Salle, keeping 
themselves at the door without a sound. On the entire way, 
our men suffered no wrong at their hands in any matter.* 
After they had planted the Cross and the arms of the King, 
which the villagers of the Akansa received with every 
mark of joy, the latter made a palisade around it and went 
there to adore God. 


5 The only places where this was done, according to Father Membré’s Rela- 
tion in Le 'Clercq’s Establishment, were the Kappa village of the Arkansas 
Indians, the Natchez village, and near the mouth of the Mississippi. 

® Except for the pertinacious hostility they encountered on the part of 
the Quinipissa Indians. 
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Our men continued their route and descended, always on 
the same river, past three other villages of the same nation, 
where they did the same thing.” After a journey of five 
days, they reached the Taenza,® having been accompanied by 
two guides and interpreters of the Akansa. These two na- 
tions are allied with one another against twenty other dif- 
ferent peoples; and when I shall have learned particulars 
about these tribes, I will write them to you. 

After another day’s journey, they reached the Tiroas,° 
who dwell on some hills, where they were very well received. 
A day’s journey from that place, they found the Amats,’° 
another tribe; and after a journey of ten days from there, 
passing several other peoples, numerous and different, they 
happily arrived on the 7th of April at the sea, where the 
mouth of the river is almost like that of the St. Lawrence 
River. There they planted the arms of Jesus Christ and of 
the King; and after having rendered thanks to God, they 
departed thence on the 10th of April. They again passed 
the same places, and on the 17th of May they reached the 
Akansa. 


There M. de la Salle fell dangerously ill; but he was out 
of danger on the 8rd of June,’ being nevertheless unable 
to bear canoeing again. 


The countries through which they passed are very fertile 
in every kind of fruit; there corn grows ripe in fifty days; 


7 According to Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, the 
explorers stopped only at one other Arkansas village after leaving the Kappa 
village, and only for a short visit; they did not there set up the Cross and 
the arms of France. The letter here given, seems to have been written 
from memory and some imperfect jottings; at any rate it does not accurately 
summarize Father Membré’s Letter in some details. 

® Taensa Indians. 

® Koroas Indians. 

10 Oumas Indians. 

11 La Salle was not out of danger on June 3 (the date of Father Membré’s 
Letter), nor for forty days after. 
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beans and Indian corn were ripe among the Keroas?? at the 
end of April. The soil there produces two crops in a year. 
There are canes, laurel-trees, palm-trees, and forests of 
mulberry-trees, the fruit of which our people ate every day 
since the month of April, and there is a large quantity of 
game and wild beasts. 

This is the abridgment which our Father Superior told 
me he received.'? The wind having changed, they are urg- 
ing me to embark. 


12 Koroas Indians. The letter refers to them above as Tiroas. 


18 Jt is rather an abridgment of the letter which Father Membré sent to 
his superior. 


IV 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF LA SALLE’S EXPEDITION 
OF 1682 


For many years the Official Report of La Salle’s explora- 
tion of the Mississippi to its mouth in 1682, entitled Rela- 
tion de la Découverte de VEmbouchure de la Riviére Mis- 
sissipi dans le Golfe de Mexique, Faite par le Sieur de la 
Salle, VAnnée Passée 1682, lay hidden in the Archives 
Scientifiques de la Marine of France, as the last of four dif- 
ferent documents contained in one cahier (67, no. 15), until 
Raymond Thomassy (1810-1863) of New Orleans, La., dis- 
covered it and published it for the first time in De la Salle 
et Ses Relations Inédites, etc., 1869, and in his larger work 
Géologie Pratique etc., 1860, 9-16, with notes, ibid., Part 
Three, Appendix A, 197-198. 


Gabriel Gravier (Découvertes et Etablissements, 180, 
note) advises us that M. Boimare published it a second time 
in extenso, as given by Thomassy, in Texte Explicatif pour 
Accompagner la Premiére Planche Historique Relative a la 
Louisiane, Boimare, Paris, 1868. But Baron Marc de Vil- 
liers, a present-day student of La Salle in France, declares 
that he has not been able to find a copy of Boimare’s work. 
Gravier himself published the Official Report, as given by 
Thomassy, in his prize book, Découvertes et Etablissements 
de Cavelier de la Salle, Rouen, 1870, Appendix, VIII, 
371 et seq. But it is not in Margry’s collection; nor has it 
heretofore been translated into English. These circum- 
stances may account for the fact that some prominent La 
Salle students do not seem to be aware of the existence of 
this document, among them Cox who fails to mention it in 
his bibliography (Journeys of La Salle, II, 246 et seq.) 
which is otherwise very good; while others, among them 
Winsor (Cartier to Frontenac, 287), confound it with the 
Official Narrative of La Salle’s earlier journeys, the Rela- 
tion des Découvertes et des Voyages du Sieur de la Salle... 
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1679, 80 et 81, which is in the Bibliothéque Nationale, is 
printed in Margry, I, 485-544, and translated by Melville 
Best Anderson, Relations of the Discoveries and Voyages 
of Cavelier de la Salle from 1679 to 1681, Caxton Club, Chi- 
cago, 1901. 


A. FATHER MEMBRE, THE AUTHOR OF THE OFFICIAL REPORT 


Historians, knowing of the Official Report of 1682, have 
failed to ascribe it to its real author, Father Membré. Some 
seem to have been led astray by Father Christian Le Clercq 
(First Establishment of the Faith, II, 161) who introduces 
the Relation which Father Membré left with his superior in 
Quebec while on his way to France in November, 1682, with 
the words: “The Relation of Father Zenobius . . . seems 
even to be drawn from the memoirs [Official Report?] of 
the Sieur de la Salle who accompanied him.” Parkman 
(La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, 12th edn., 
276, note 1), at any rate, thought Father Membré’s narra- 
tive in Le Clercq’s work was based on the Official Report. 
In fact, he speaks of the former as being merely “ascribed 
to Membré” and adds: “The writer of the narrative has 
used it [the Official Report] very freely, copying the greater 
part verbatim, with occasional additions of a kind which 
seem to indicate that he had taken part in the expedition.” 
Shea, however, commenting on Le Clercq’s statement, given 
above, is not inclined to give his assent to it. He writes: 
“It seems strange, however, to assume that the fuller ac- 
count given here by Le Clercq must be drawn from a short- 
er form” (Le Clercq’s First Establishment of the Faith, II, 
161). Besides giving a more detailed account of the ex- 
pedition, Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clerceq’s work 
contains a lengthy description of the topography and the 
natives of the Mississippi valley (Le Clercq’s Establishment 
of the Faith, II, 186-195—nine pages!), of which there is 
no trace in the Official Report. The fact that the Official 
Report and the narrative portion of Father Membré’s Rela- 
tion in Le Clercq’s work are but slightly different, far from 
indicating that the latter is dependent on the former, argues 
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rather for the priority of the latter over the former. Park- 
man himself found it remarkable that the Official Report 
should have been written in the third person (a remarkable 
circumstance, indeed, if one supposes that La Salle wrote 
the report, though the natural form, if someone else made 
the report for La Salle) ; still, he added undecidedly: “It is 
the official report of the discovery made by La Salle or 
perhaps for him by Membré.” 

Thomassy, who was the first to publish the Official Re- 
port, attributed it to La Salle without assigning any particu- 
lar reason. He writes: “The author, speaking in the third 
person, rises without arrogance to the full height of the 
role he had played” (Géologie Pratique, 16). And Gravier, 
who published it anew in 1870, says indeed that it bears the 
name of Father. Membré, but makes La Salle the author, 
though he offers no proof for his assertion (Découvertes et 
Etablissements, 172, note 1). He writes also that La Salle 
“attributed it to P. Zénobe, who carried it to France, but 
it is the work of De la Salle himself” (ibid., 180, note 1), 
which latter statement is just as gratuitous as the above. 

That La Salle himself did not write the Official Report 
or an account which served as the basis for those of Father 
Membré is suggested by the fact that La Salle was a very 
sick man during the months of June and July, 1682 and was 
still exceedingly weak in October of that year, when Father 
Membré set out for Canada. Ina letter which he wrote to 
Governor Frontenac from Michilimackinac, October, 1682, 
(Margry, II, 288-301), La Salle declared that he had hardly 
strength enough to write his letters. He refers indeed to a 
letter which he wrote to Father Hyacinthe Lefebvre and 
contained an account of the expedition, but at the same time 
testifies that Father Membré was well able to make a report 
of the voyage of exploration. He writes: “I am sending 
you a copy of the procés-verbaux regarding that which has 
happened in these parts [the official documents drawn up 
by the notary, La Metairie]. You will find it given more in 
detail in the relation which M. de Tonty has written 
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[Tonti’s letter of July 28, 1682] and in the letter which I 
wrote to Father Hyacinth Lefévre, Recollect, of which I 
send you acopy. If the Reverend Father Zénobe Membré, 
Recollect, goes over to France, since he has always been 
with me, he will be able to render an account of everything.” 

That the Abbé Bernou, the man who had prepared the 
other official report for the years 1679-1681, did not com- 
pile the report for the expedition of 1682 is evident from 
the fact that he was not at the time on friendly terms with 
La Salle, and was not reconciled with the explorer until 
March 28, 1684 (Villiers, La Louisiane, Histoire de son 
Nom, etc., 19). 

The very sequence of events indicates that Father Mem- 
bré is the author of the Official Report. He is undoubtedly 
the author of the letter written on June 3, 1682; one need 
but read the letter to become convinced that Father Membré 
composed it. Very probably he had kept a journal from 
the beginning of the expedition, and he made use of his 
notes when he wrote his letter. The same notes enabled 
him to write the more detailed account, of which he left a 
copy with his superior at Quebec in November, 1682, unless 
the latter was the journal itself which he kept during the 
expedition. The Relation of which a copy was left at Que- 
bec, or the journal, then served also ag the basis for the 
Official Report which Father Membré presented to the 
French court early in 1683. La Salle himself was still in 
the Illinois country at the time; he arrived in France only 
at the end of 1683 or the beginning of 1684. 

Then, and above all, there is a statement of La Salle him- 
self in which he definitely refers to Father Membré as hav- 
ing reported the expedition of 1682, while he says nothing 
of a report prepared by himself. In his Memoir of 1684, 
“reporting to Monseigneur de Seignelay the discoveries 
made by him under the orders of his majesty,’’ which is 
written in the third person, he declares: “He [La Salle] 
believes that he has sufficiently established the truth of his 
discovery by the official instrument [procés-verbal] signed 
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by all his companions, which was placed last year in the 
hands of Monseigneur Colbert by the Count de Frontenac, 
as also by a report drawn up by the Reverend Father 
Zénoble, missionary, who accompanied him during his voy- 
age, and who is at this time Guardian of Bapaume.... All 
these proofs are sufficient to contradict whatever may have 
been written to the contrary by persons who have no knowl- 
edge of the country where the discovery was made, never 
having been there” (Cox, Journeys of La Salle, 1, 190). 
This statement, which we have no reason whatever to ques- 
tion, should remove all doubt as to Father Membré’s author- 
ship of the Official Report. 


Corroborating this conclusion, the three accounts, namely 
Father Membré’s Letter, his Relation in Le Clereq’s work 
and the Official Report, offer abundant internal evidence 
that they were composed by the same person — Father 
Membré. We have already alluded to the fact that the lat- 
ter part of Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s work 
is an excellent and quite lengthy description of the topo- 
graphy of the Mississippi valley, its flora and fauna, its na- 
tive inhabitants and their customs, and that this part is en- 
tirely omitted in the Official Report, suggesting that Father 
Membré’s Relation is not dependent on the Official Report, 
but that the latter is dependent on the former. A compari- 
son of the initial words of the paragraphs of parallel parts 
in the French texts of the Official Report of the expedition 
of 1682 and Father Membré’s Relation of the same in Le 
Clercq’s work (though the paragraphing in the two ac- 
counts is not entirely the same) is sufficient to bear out the 
contention that the former is largely a repetition of the 
latter, except for some slight verbal and orthographical al- 
terations. Compare, for instance, paragraphs 1 to 23 of 
Father Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq, Premier Etablis- 
sement de la Foy dans la Nouvelle France, II, 218 et seq. 
with paragraphs 1 to 22 of the Official Report in Thomassy, 
Géologie Pratique, 9 et seq. 
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Father Membré’s Relation 
Paragraph 
(1) Monsieur de la Salle... 
(2) Le 21. Decembre... 
(3) Ily aun portage... 
nous le passames le 27. 
de méme mois. 


(4) Les glaces qui deri- 
voient... 

(5) Le 14. a six lieués de 
la... 
nous allions 4 petites 
journees... 

(7) Le 24. ceux que nous 


avions envoyes . 
jusques au premier 
Mars, que Gabriel 
Minime... 

A la fin Prudhomme, 
qui s’estoit égaré... 
le lendemain estant 
parti d’un temps de 
Brume, & ayant navigé 
45, lieues... 


(8) 


Le sieur de la Salle 

passat aussi-tost... 

Tous ceux du Village 

...les femmes estant 

revenués... 

Ces Sauvages ne res- 

semblent pas & ceux du 

Nord... 

(12) Le 14. du méme 
mois... 

(18) Le 17 nous continu- 
ames nostre route... 


(9) 


(10) 


(14) Le 22 nous arrivames 
chez les Taensa ... 

(15) Le sieur de la Salle 
estant fatigué & ne 
pouvant luy-méme al- 
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The Official Report 


(1) Le sieur De la Salle... 
(2) Le 21 décembre... 


(3) Ils partirent de cet 
endroit le 27e du mes- 
me mois... 

(4) Les. glaces qui 
voient 

Le 14e, a six lieues de 
lagaeccthe 

I] alloit a petites jour- 
nées... 

Le 24 febvrier, ceux 

qu’il avoit envoyés... 

Le ler du mois de 

mars, Gabriel min- 
Ime! .. 

Mais Prudhomme qui 
s’estoit égaré... 

Le 38e, il continua sa 

route, el le 18e, aprés 

avoir navigué sa route, 
et le 18e, aprés avoir 
navigué 45 lieues... 

Le sieur De la Salle fit 

d’abord passer . . 
Tous ceux de village... 
(10) Les femmes estant 
venues... 

Ces sauvages ne res- 
semblent pas a ceux du 
Nord... 

Le 14 du mesme 
mois... 

Le 17, le sieur De la 
Salle continua sa 
route... 

Le 22, il arriva chez les 
Taensa... 

Le sieur De la Salle, 
estant fatigué et ne 
pouvant aller luy mes- 


déri- 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(11) 


(13) 
(14) 


(15) 
(16) 
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ler dans le Bourg, nous me chez les Taensa, y 
y envoya le sieur de envoit envoyé le sieur 
Tonty & moy avec des De Tonty avec des 
presens. présens. 

(16) Tout ce pais est garni (17) Tout ce pays est garny 
de Palmiers... de palmiers... 

(17) Les guides ne voulur- (18) Les guides ne voulur- 
ent pas aller plus ent pas aller plus 
icin?) «- loins)... 

(18) Le 26e Mars reprenant (19) Les 26e de mars, le 
nostre navigation... sieur De la Salle con- 


tinua sa navigation... 
quelques-uns des prin- (20) Quelques-uns de _ ces 


cipaux traverserent le sauvages traversérent 
Fleuve... la riviére... : 

(19) Aprés avoir planté les (21) Le lendemain, le sieur 
armes du Roy sous la De la Salle, aprés avoir 
Croix & fait des pres- fait des présens aux 
ents aux Nachié... Nachié... 

(22) Le 2. d’Avril aprés (2) Le 2e d’avril, apres 
avoir navigé quarante avoir navigé 40 
lieués ... lieues... 

(23) Enfin aprés une navi- Ils navigérent ensuite 
gation d’environ 40. encore 40 lieues, au 
lieués, nous arrivames bout desquelles, le 6 
le 6 Avril & une pointe d’avril, ils virent que 
ou le Fleuve se divisoit la riviére se divisoit en 
en trois chenaux. Ete. trois branches. Etc. 


A further comparison of the two accounts shows that the 
Official Report substitutes the name of La Salle, the leader 
of the expedition, wherever “we” is used in Father Mem- 
bré’s Relation; the former is an account of La Salle’s ex- 
pedition presented by the missionary to the French court, 
the latter a report of the missionary’s own activities written 
for his religious superior. For that reason, too, the Of- 
ficial Report is somewhat shorter and references to Father 
Membré are almost entirely omitted. Still the Official Re- 
port contains a few details not mentioned in the mission- 
ary’s Relation, indicating that the person who adapted the 
latter to make the Official Report had taken part in the ex- 
pedition and was, in fact, Father Membré himself. 
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If one proceeds to compare the three accounts, Father 
Membré’s Letter, his Relation and the Official Report, their 
striking similarity becomes apparent at once; and this un- 
deniable fact, together with those we have already men- 
tioned, point clearly to identity of authorship. Though the 
similarity of style and diction of the three documents is 
particularly apparent in the original French, it will suffice 
to compare the translations of Father Membré’s Letter and 
the Official Report, as given in the Appendix of the present 
work, and Shea’s translation of Father Membré’s Relation 
in Le Clercq’s Establishment of the Faith, II, for example 
page 167-168 of the latter, telling of the explorers’ sojourn 
in the Kappa village of the Arkansas Indians, and the cor- 


responding parts of the Letter and the Official Report. 


Father Membré’s 
Letter 


Two of the in- 
mates [of a canoe 
sent out by the 
chiefs of the Kap- 
pa village of the 
Arkansas Indians] 
jumped into the 
water with the 
calumet of peace, 
inviting us to go 
to them with con- 
fidence. Two of 
our men were sent 
to them, and hav- 
ing been received 
into their pirogues, 
they were taken to 
the bay formed by 
the other bank; 
and after they had 
been greeted and 
treated as civilly 
as was possible, 
six of the chiefs 
brought our men 


Father Membré’s 
Relation 


Two Indians, ad- 
vancing, by signs 
invited the French 
to come to them. 
The Sieur de la 
Salle 
Frenchman 


sent a 
and 
two  Abenaquis, 
who were received 
and regaled with 
many tokens of 
friendship. Six of 
the principal men 
brought him back 
in the same peria- 


gua, and came in- 


The 
Official Report 


As two savages 
came nearer and 
by their gestures 
invited the 
Frenchmen to 
come to them, the 
sieur De la Salle 
sent to them a 
Frenchman and 
two of his sav- 
ages, who were 
welcomed and re- 
galed with many 
marks of friend- 
ship. Six of the 
principal men 
brought them back 
in the same piro- 
gue, and entered 
the fort, where the 
sieur De la Salle 
gave them gifts of 
tobacco and some 
merchandise. 
They, in turn, pre- 
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back in the same 
pirogue; and these 
were welcomed in- 
to our fort, where 
they were regaled 
with tobacco and 
other gifts. After 
that, the most im- 
portant among 
them invited M. de 
la Salle to pass 
over to their vil- 
lage, with his 
whole party, to re- 
fresh himself; and 
this he did. All the 
inhabitants of the 
village, except the 
women who had 
fled, were on the 
bank to see us. I 
cannot express to 
you the civility 
and good treat- 
ment we received 
from these barba- 
rians. Seeing that 
we did not wish to 
lodge separately in 
their cabins, they 
left us to do as we 
wished, they swept 
the place where we 
desired to put up, 
they brought poles 
to make our cab- 
ins, they furnished 
us with firewood 
during the three 
days that we re- 
mained among 
them, and they 
served us with 
feasts, seemingly 
one after the other. 


to the redoubt, 
where the Sieur de 
la Salle made them 
presents of tobac- 
co and some goods. 
On their side they 
gave us some 
slaves, and the 
most important of 
the chiefs invited 
us to go to the vil- 
lage to refresh 
ourselves, to which 
we readily con- 
sented. All those 
of the village, ex- 
cept the women, 
who had at first 
taken flight, came 
to the bank of the 
river to receive us. 
Here they built us 
cabins, brought us 
wood to burn and 
provisions in 
For 
three days they 


abundance. 


feasted us con- 
stantly; the wo- 
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sented him with 
some slaves, and 
then the head man 
among them in- 
vited him to go 
with his entire 
party to their vil- 
lage for the pur- 
pose of refreshing 
himself; to which 
the sieur De la 
Salle consented. 
All the people of 
the village, except 
the women, who 
had at first taken 
to flight, came to 
the bank of the 
river to welcome 
him. Then they 
desired to conduct 
his people into 
different cabins 
the better to regale 
them; but, not 
deeming it advis- 
able to allow them 
to scatter, the 
sieur De la Salle 
declared that his 
people were un- 
willing to separate 
themselves from 
each other. The 
savages readily 
consented to leav- 
ing them together 
and built the cab- 
ins they needed, 
brought them 
some wood to make 
a fire, furnished 
them with abund- 
ant provisions, and 
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The women having men, having re- feasted them con- 
returned, brought t d b Le stantly during the 
us corn, beans, “Urned, rougnt three days that 


flour and fruits, us Indian corn, the sieur De la 
in return for the Salle tarried in 
little gifts which beans, flour, and that place. The 


we gave them and : : f women, having re- 
with which they oie gees Riots i turned, brought 
were delighted be- fruits; and we, in them Indian corn, 
cause of their beans, flour and 
novelty. return, made them various kinds of 


other little pres- ee and a 
: party recompense 
ents, which they them with little 


admired greatly. gifts which they 
admired. 


Father Membré is undoubtedly the author of the letter 
in question, which contains a few details not in the other 
two accounts, just as each of the latter also mention some 
details which are not found in the other accounts. But 
since parts of Father Membré’s Letter reoccur both in the 
Relation and in the Official Report, which followed one up- 
on the other, we may well argue that Father Membré pre- 
pared all three accounts. This internal analysis of the three 
documents, however, merely supplies corroborating evidence 
that Father Membré is the author of them all; the external 
facts and arguments, adduced above, are of themselves suf- 
ficient to establish Father Membré’s authorship of the Let- 
ter, the Relation and the Official Report. 
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B. TRANSLATION OF THE OFFICIAL REPORT 


RELATION OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE MOUTH OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER IN THE GULF OF MEXICO 
ACCOMPLISHED BY THE SIEUR DE LA SALLE 

DURING THE PAST YEAR, 1682? 


The sieur De la Salle embarked on Lake Taronto,? which 
discharges itself into the lake of the Hurons,’ at the end 
of the month of August iu the year 1681, and towards the 
beginning of November‘ he arrived at the river of the 
Miamis, at the head of the lake of the Illinois, on the south 
side. Immediately after his arrival he undertook the work 
of preparing all things necessary for accomplishing the dis- 
covery. He selected 23 Frenchmen and 18 Nahingans?® and 
Abenaquis, savages who had left their country near New 
England and had placed themselves under his protection. 
The latter wished to take along ten of their women to pre- 
pare their food according to their custom while they were 
hunting or fishing, and these women took with them three 
children. Thus the whole party consisted of 54 persons, 
among whom was the sieur De Tonty, Father Zénobe, a Re- 
collect,® and the sieur Dautray, son of the procurator gener- 
al of Quebec. 


1 This Relation, therefore, was presented (by Father Membré to the 
French court) in 1683, and, as it seems, early in that year. 

2 Now called Lake Simcoe. Cf. Thwaites, Lahontan’s Voyages to North 
America, I, 273, n. 1, 318. n. 1 and 2. Gravier, Découvertes et Etablisse- 
ments de Cavelier de La Salle, 371, unnecessarily substitues Lake Ontario 
for Lake Taronto (Toronto). 

8 Lake Simcoe discharges itself into Georgian Bay by the Severn River; 
it is connected with Lake Ontario by the Humber River. Cf. frontispiece 
map in Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West. 

* November 3, 1681, as mentioned in Father Membré’s Relation in Shea, 
Le ‘Clercq’s Establishment of the Faith, II, 161. 

5 Mahingans or Mohegans, Mohicans, 

6 This is the only instance in which Father Membré mentions himself in 
this Relation, which he made in La Salle’s name; in the other Relation, how- 
ever, which he left with his superior in Quebec, the missionary speaks in 
the first person. 
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On the 21st of December, the sieur De la Salle caused 
the sieur De Tonty with a part of his men’ to embark on 
the lake of the Ilinois, for the purpose of going to the Di- 
vine River, called by the savages Chécagou,® and of prepar- 
ing at that place the canoes and the other thing necessary 
for his voyage. The Sr. De la Salle, with the rest of his 
party, joined him there on the 4th of January, 1682, and 
found that the sieur De Tonty, since the Chécagou River 
was frozen, had had sleds made for the purpose of placing 
upon them their entire equipment. 

They departed from this place on the 27th of the same 
month, and dragged their baggage and their provisions 
about eighty leagues. They passed the Great Village of 
the Ilinois where they found no one, since the savages had 
gone to winter elsewhere. Thirty leagues farther down 
and at the extremity of a widening of the river, called Lake 
Pimedy,® where Fort Crevecoeur is situated, they found 
the ice melted. Hence they embarked in their canoes and 
on the 6th of February they arrived at the mouth of the 
river of the Ilinois, situated at the 38th degree latitude. 

The ice which was floating down the Mississipi River 
detained them at this place till the 18th of the same month. 
They departed thence on the same day, and six leagues 
farther down, on the right hand side, they found a large 
river which comes from the west, called the Missoury River. 
On the 14th, six leagues from that place, on the left hand 
side, they saw the village of the Tamaroa, where they met 
no one, because all had gone to the chase toward the Oua- 
bache River,?° 46 leagues from that place. The sieur De la 
Salle left in this village, as he had left in that of the Ili- 
nois, some marks of his peaceful coming and some signs of 


TIncluding Father Membré, as the missionary tells us in his Relation in 
Le Clercq’s Establishment; in the “Official Report’’ here given, the mission- 
ary leaves himself altogether out of the picture. 

8 The Des Plaines River is meant. 

® Lake Peoria. 

10 The Wabash River. 
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the route, which he pursued for upwards of 100 leagues 
without meeting anybody. 

He went by short stages, because he was obliged to go 
hunting almost every day, not having been able to take 
along other provisions besides Indian corn. Nevertheless 
he made 42 leagues without stopping, because the banks 
were low and marshy and full of very dense reeds. 

On the 24th of February all those who had been sent to 
the chase returned, except one of his men, named Peter 
Preudhomme ;" and when the others reported that they had 
seen the tracks of men, it was feared that he had been 
captured or killed by the savages. The sieur De la Salle 
at once caused a fort to be built and ordered some French 
men and some savages to follow the tracks which had been 
seen. 

On the first of the month of March, Gabriel minime’? and 
two of the sieur De la Salle’s savages discovered five sav- 
ages, of whom they took two and led them to the fort, where 
the sieur De la Salle treated them with much kindness. He 
learned that they were of the nation called Sicacha,'* and 
that their village was only a one and a half days’ journey 
distant. With half of his men,‘ therefore, he set out to 
go to it, in the hope of learning some news of Preudhomme. 
But after he had marched for a day and a half*® he rec- 
ognized the fact that they were still a considerable distance 
from the village and that the two savages had deceived him. 
He complained to them about it, and they confessed to him 


11JIn his other Relation and in his Letter, Father Membré spells the name 
Prudhomme. 

12 The appelation ‘‘minime,”’ meaning ‘very small,’ seems to be a_nick- 
name; he is also called Gabriel Barbie, or Barbier. 

18 The Chickasaw Indians. 

14 Including Father Membré. 

15 The meaning seems to be that he marched the distance, which the 
Indians considered a journey of a day and a half, in the course of one day. 
Cf. the Procés Verbal in Cox Journeys of La Salle, I, 163, and Father 
Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment of the Faith, II, 165-166. 
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that there was still a three days’ journey, offering, how- 
ever, that one of them stay with him while the other would 
go to the village, the chiefs of which would immediately 
repair to the bank of the river. The sieur De la Salle ac- 
cepted their offers, and having sent back one of them with 
some gifts of merchandise, he took the other back to his 
fort. But Preudhomme, who had been lost while hunting, 
was found the same day. Hence the Sr. De la Salle sent 
back also the other savage with some gifts.1¢ 

On the 3rd he continued his route, and on the 18th,}” after 
having traveled 45 leagues, they heard the beating of a 
drum and the raising of war-cries, which made them think 
that they had been discovered by some savages, whose vil- 
lage, in fact, they soon saw on the right side of the river.** 

The sieur De la Salle immediately made his canoes pass 
over to the other side, where, in one hour, he had a fort of 
palisades and felled trees constructed on a headland, to 
avoid being surprised and to give the savages time to grow 
more tranquil. He then directed some of his party to go 
upon the bank of the river and call the savages. The chiefs 
of the latter sent out a pirogue, which approached within 
gun-shot. The calumet of peace was offered to them; and, 
as two savages came nearer and by their gestures invited 
the Frenchmen to come to them, the sieur De la Salle sent 
to them a Frenchman and two of his savages, who were wel- 
comed and regaled with many marks of friendship. Six 
of the principal men brought them back in the same piro- 
gue, and entered the fort, where the sieur De la Salle gave 


16 This sentence seems to have been added by a later copyist or someone 
who thought he could touch up Father Membré’s Relation; for, Father Mem- 
bré tells us in his other Relation (Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 175) that 
a Chickasaw Indian accompanied the exploring party as far as the Koroa 
Indians. 


17 The same date is given in Father Membré’s Letter; that given in the 
missionary’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 166, is evidently a 
printing mistake in the original, the 3rd being printed for the 13th, 

18 This was the Kappa village of the Arkansas Indians. 
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them gifts of tobacco and some merchandise. They, in turn, 
presented him with some slaves, and then the head man 
among them invited him to go with his entire party to their 
village for the purpose of refreshing himself; to which the 
sieur De la Salle consented. All the people of the village, 
except the women, who had at first taken to flight, came to 
the bank of the river to welcome him. Then they desired 
to conduct his people into different cabins the better to re- 
gale them; but, not deeming it advisable to allow them to 
scatter, the sieur De la Salle declared that his people were 
unwilling to separate themselves from each other. The 
savages readily consented to leaving them together and built 
the cabins they needed, brought them some wood to make 
a fire, furnished them with abundant provisions, and feasted 
them constantly during the three days that the sieur De la 
Salle tarried in that place. 

The women, having returned, brought them Indian corn, 
beans, flour, and various kinds of fruit; and the party rec- 
ompensed them with little gifts which they admired. 

These savages do not resemble those of the North, who 
are all of a morose and stern disposition. These are much 
better formed: polite, liberal and of a cheerful character. 
Even the youths are so modest, that, although they had a 
strong desire to see M. De la Salle, they remained neverthe- 
less at the door, not making a sound or venturing to enter 
there. A large number of fowls were seen there, as well 
as many kinds of fruits; and the peaches were already on 
the trees, although it was only the beginning of March. 

The Ohio River, which has its source in the country of 
the Iroquois, discharges itself into the Mississipi River, 
opposite this village.?® 


18 This erroneous statement was no doubt added by another hand; for, 
Father Membré, in his other Relation (Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 165) 
refers to the Ohio as the Ouabache (Wabash), saying that they stopped 
there and then continued their journey to the Akansa Indians who were 
farther south. 
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On the 14th of the same month, the sieur De la Salle 
with much ceremony took possession of this country, by 
having a cross planted and setting up the arms of the King. 
The savages evinced an extraordinary joy over it; and at 
his return from the sea, the sieur De la Salle found that 
they had surrounded this cross with a palisade. Then they 
gave him some provisions, and some men to guide him and 
to serve him as interpreters with the Taensa, their allies, 
who were 80 leagues distant from this village. 


On the 17th the sieur De la Salle continued his route; 
and, six leagues distant from there, he saw another village 
of the Akansa, and three leagues lower, a third, where he 
was likewise very well received; but he did not tarry there, 
and he departed thence after he had bestowed presents. 

On the 22nd he reached the Taensa, who dwell around a 
little lake which is formed in the land by the Mississipi 
River. They have eight villages; the walls of their houses 
are built of earth mixed with straw; the roof is of reeds 
and forms a dome, which is decorated with paintings. They 
have wooden beds and many other pieces of furniture and 
ornaments. They have temples, where they bury the bones 
of their chieftains; and they are clothed with white blank- 
ets, made from the bark of a certain tree, which they spin. 
Their chief is absolute and disposes of all things without 
consulting anyone. He as well as all the members of his 
family are served by slaves. His food is prepared outside 
his cabin, and drink is served to him in a special cup with 
much cleanliness. His wives and his children are treated 
in the same way; and all the other Taensa:address him 
with respect and with elaborate ceremonies. 

The sieur De la Salle, being fatigued and unable to go 
himself to the Taensa, sent the sieur De Tonty”® to them 
with presents. The chief of this nation was not content 
with sending a quantity of provisions to the sieur De la 
Salle and presenting some gifts to him; he also wished to 


20 Father Membré went with Tonti to the villages of the Taensa Indians. 
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pay him a visit. A master of ceremonies went two hours 
beforehand, followed by six men, whom he employed to clear 
the way along which he [the chief] must pass. He caused 
a place to be prepared for him and to be covered with a 
very delicately woven cane-mat. Then arrived the chief, 
dressed in a very beautiful white sheet or blanket; two 
men carrying fans of white feathers preceded him; a third 
carried a copper plate and a round plaque of the same 
material, both highly polished. He maintained an extra- 
ordinary dignity during this visit, which was nevertheless 
full of confidence and marks of friendship. 

This whole country is furnished with palm-trees, laurel- 
trees of two kinds, plum-trees, pear-trees, mulberry-trees, 
nut-trees of five or six kinds, of which some bear nuts of an 
extraordinary size, also many other kinds of fruit-trees, the 
fruits of which one could not recognize because the season 
was too little advanced.”* 

Our guides did not wish to go any farther, because they 
were afraid of meeting their enemies; for, the tribes who 
dwell on one of the banks of this river are the enemies of 
all those on the other: there are 34 villages on the right 
side and 40 on the left side. 

On the 26th of March, the sieur De la Salle continued 
his voyage; a dozen leagues beyond, a pirogue was discov- 
ered and the sieur De Tonty gave it chase, until, as he ap- 
proached the bank, a large number of savages were seen. 
The sieur De la Salle, observing his ordinary precaution, 
immediately made for the opposite bank, from which he 
sent them the calumet of peace by the same sieur De Tonti.?? 

Some of these savages crossed the river, and it was 
learned from them that they were of the nation of the 
Nachie,?? enemies of the Taensa; the sieur De la Salle, how- 


21 Here as well as above when the Relation speaks of the Akansa, men- 
tion of Father Membré’s missionary efforts among the Indians is omitted. 

22 The Relation as printed by Thomassy, except in this instance, spells 
the name in question Tonty; Tonti is most probably the correct spelling. 

28 The Natchez Indians. 
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ever, went into their village, three leagues distant from the 
river, and slept there;** and there he was visited by the 
chief of the Koroa, whom the Nachie had notified [of La 
Salle’s arrival] during the night. 

On the following day, after giving some presents to the 
Nachie,?> the sieur De la Salle returned to his camp with 
the chief of the Koroa, who accompanied him as far as his 
village, situated ten leagues farther down, upon a hill, sur- 
rounded with beautiful prairies. This chief presented a 
calumet to the sieur De la Salle, regaled him and all his 
men, and told him there was still a ten days’ journey to the 
sea. They left this village on the 29th of March. A 
little farther down, the river being divided into two 
branches by an island of 40 leagues in length,?’ they mis- 
took one arm for the other; and this prevented them from 
seeing ten other nations.”8 


On the 2nd of April, after navigating 40 leagues, they 
saw some fishermen of the nation called Quinipisa, who 
took to flight; and immediately after, they heard war-cries 
and the beating of a drum. Four Frenchmen, having orders 
to abstain from firing, went to present the calumet to them; 
but these savages shot some arrows at them. Later four 
Mahingans approached, but they had no better success. 
Finding these savages so little sociable, the sieur De la Salle 
continued his route. Two leagues farther down, they en- 
tered a village, called Tangibao,?® where they found three 
cabins full of dead men, who seemed to have been killed 


24 Father Membré accompanied La Salle to the Natchez village. Cf. his 
Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 173. 


25 And after planting the cross and the King’s arms. Cf. ibid., 174. 


26 On Easter Day, after fulfilling their religious duties as Catholics. Cf. 
ibid., 175. 


27 An erroneous notion shared by all the members of the exploring party. 
Cf. ibid., 175, and Shea's note. 


28 So the explorers were assured by some one, probably one of their Indian 
guiles. Cf. ibid., 175-176. 


29 The village of the Tangipahao Indians. 
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about twenty days before,*° and the rest of the village 
burned and plundered. Then they navigated 40 leagues 
more, at the end of which journey, on the 6th of April, they 
saw that the river divided itself into three branches. On 
the morrow, the 7th, the sieur De la Salle went to recon- 
noitre the channel which was on the right. He sent the 
sieur De Tonty* to visit the one in the middle, and the 
sieur Dautray the one which was on the left. All three 
were very beautiful and very deep. After advancing two 
leagues they found salt water, and a short time afterwards 
the open sea, where they proceeded a little to reconnoitre 
it better.*2 They remounted the same channels and all re- 
assembled with extreme joy, because they had happily a- 
chieved such a great enterprise. 


On the 9th of April, the sieur De la Salle caused a cross 
to be planted and the arms of France to be set up; and 
after they had chanted the hymn Vewilla and the Te Dewm, 
he, in the name of the King, took possession of this river, 
of all the rivers which enter it and of all the countries 
watered by them. He had an authentic act of this drawn 
up, which was signed by all his men;** and, having ordered 
a discharge of the guns to be made, he directed that a lead- 
en plaque, upon which the arms of France and the names 
of those who went along to make the discovery were en- 
graved,** be placed in the ground. 


80 About fifteen or sixteen days according to the Relation in Le Clercq’s 
Establishment, II, 177. \ 

31 Being accompanied by Father Membré. 

82 The Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment does not add the last detail, 
namely that they proceeded a little after reaching the open sea. It is one 
of those additions which indicate that the writer of this Relation was a 
member of the exploring expedition. i 

83 This document is the Procés-Verbal of La Metairie for April 9, 1682, 
in Cox, Journeys of La Salle, I, 159. It has the signature of thirteen mem- 
bers of the expedition, including La Metairie’s. 


84 The inscription as given by La Metairie (Cox, op. cit., I, 169) con- 
tains the names of La Salle, Tonti and Father Membré, mentioning the rest 
in general. / 
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For 350 leagues he had followed the Mississippi River, 
which retains a width of about a quarter of a league as far 
as the sea. It is very deep everywhere, not having reefs 
or anything that hinders navigation, although the contrary 
has been published in France. It empties into the Gulf of 
Mexico beyond the bay of the Holy Spirit, between the 27th 
and the 28th degree of latitude,*° and at the place where 
some maps put the Rio de la Madalena, and others the Rio 
Escondido; it is about 30 leagues distant from the Rio 
Bravo, about 60 from the Rio de Palmas, and about 90 to 
100 leagues from the Rio Panero,** where lies the nearest 
settlement of the Spaniards on the coast. The sieur De la 
Salle, who always carries an astrolabe on his voyage, has 
taken the exact latitude of this mouth.* 

On the 10th of April, the sieur De la Salle began to re- 
ascend the river, and on the 12th he arrived at the destroyed 
village called Tangibao. Having suffered from a lack of 
provisions for several days past, he resolved to try to ob- 
tain some from the neighboring savages. Those whom he 
sent out to reconnoitre brought him four women of the na- 
tion of the Quinipisa, who had shot some arrows at his 
men.*® He went and encamped opposite their village; and 
upon the appearance of a pirogue, he himself presented the 
calumet of peace to the savages, who retired without ac- 
cepting it. Then he put one of these women on land with 
a present of hatchets, knives and a bumper,*® giving her to 
understand that the three others would soon follow her, and 
that she should have Indian corn brought to him. 


35 The Mississippi delta lies in the 29th degree latitude. 

36 Or Panuco. Father Membré, like La Salle, thought these rivers and the 
Spanish settlement were much nearer than they actually were. 

87 La Salle was unable to take the longitude. 

38 That is, on the way down. 

89In Shea's translation of Father Membré’s other Relation (Le Clercq’s 


Establishment, II, 181) “beads” are mentioned instead of “a bumper” 
(rasade). 
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On the following day, some savages having appeared on 
the bank, the sieur De la Salle went to meet them, and he 
concluded a peace with them; he received and gave hostages, 
and went to encamp near their village, where some little 
corn was brought to him;*° in the evening he sent the wo- 
men back and withdrew his men. The following day, be- 
fore daybreak, the man who was on sentinel duty, reported 
that he heard some noise among the canoes which line the 
river. The sieur Dautray said it was nothing; but the sieur 
De la Salle, having again heard some noise, called to arms, 
and [announced] there were some savages. Immediately 
war-cries were heard and arrows were shot from a short 
distance. The sieur De la Salle kept up a steady fire; the 
combat lasted two hours; and after the day had dawned, 
the savages took to flight, with some of their men killed and 
many wounded, although not one of the sieur De la Salle’s 
company was killed or wounded. His men wanted to go 
and burn the village of these traitors; but since he wished 
to manage the minds of these savages, he opposed that [de- 
sire] under the pretext that they had but a small quantity 
of ammunition. 

He left the same day, the 16th of April; and he arrived 
at the village of the Koroa on the Ist of May, after he and 
all his men had suffered much from the lack of provisions. 
The Koroa were allied to the Quinipisa; and with the in- 
tention of avenging the latter, they had assembled the sav- 
ages from four villages;** but the sieur De la Salle kept 
himself so well on his guard that they dared not attempt 
anything. He, therefore, regained the corn which he had 
hid nearby, and he continued his route. In this region he 


40 The account of the visit which La Salle’s party made to the village of 
the Quinipissa Indians and of the feast which they received there while 
threatening Indians stood around, is omitted. 

41 In. his other Relation (Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 183) Father Mem- 
bré says merely that the savages had gathered from several villages. The 
more exact detail mentioned in this Relation again seems to indicate that 
the person who prepared it took part in the expedition. 
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was surprised to see that the Indian corn, which but began 
to sprout from the ground on the 29th of March, was al- 
ready fit to eat; and he then learned that it became ripe in 
40 days.*? He was very well received by the Taensa and 
by the Akansa, arriving among the latter on the 17th of 
May. A few days later, a hundred leagues from the river 
of the Ilinois, he fell dangerously sick. This mishap com- 
pelled him to send ahead the sieur De Tonty to carry the 
first news of his discovery, which he wrote from Missili- 
makinac to Count Frontenac on the 23rd of July, 1582,** 
after he had saved his life on the way from some Iroquois 
who were pursued by thirty Tamaroa, Caskia and Omis- 
soury.** 

Meanwhile the sieur De la Salle was detained for forty 
days by his malady, which reduced him to extremity; but, 
after God had restored him to health, he advanced by slow 
stages, because of his weakness, to the river of the Miamis, 
where he arrived towards the latter part of September; 
but the approach of winter hindered him from going to 
Quebec. In this manner he achieved the most important 
and the most difficult discovery which has ever been ac- 
complished by a Frenchman, without having lost a single 
man in the countries where John Ponce de Leén, Pamphile 
de Narvaez and Ferdinand Soto perished without any suc- 
cess, accompanied by more than two thousand Spaniards. 
Never did any Spaniard carry out similar enterprises with 
such, a small number of men and so many enemies. But 
he has taken from it nothing of utility for himself, while 
the mishaps and frequent obstacles with which he met have 
made him lose more than two hundred thousand livre, as 
will appear from the faithful reports by which he will 


42 The Relation in Le Clercq’s Establishment, II, 184, has 50 days instead 
of 40. 

48 1582 is a misprint for 1682. With this letter, a copy of which is 
preserved in the Library of Congress, Tonti sent to Quebec also Father 
Membré’s Letter written, June 3, 1682, at Fort Prudhomme. 


44 The Tamaroa, Kaskaskia and Missouri (Osage) Indians, 
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justify himself at his return to France.*® Nevertheless he 
will consider himself very happy, if he has been able to do 
anything for the glory and for the advantage of France, 
and if his labors can cause him to merit the protection of 
Monseigneur. 


45 The present Relation, therefore, was presented before La Salle returned 
to France at the end of the year 1683. It was made, then, by someone 
who preceded him; namely, by Father Membré. 
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A. Unpublished Manuscripts 


Cavelier, Jean, Copie du journal de voyage du Sieur Caue- 
lier, pretre, frere de Monsr. de la Salle, lesquels en- 
treprirent tous les deux ...la decouverte du fleuve Mis- 
sisipt....Ce journal fust presenté a Monsr. de Segne- 
lay...au retour de son penible voyage (iuillet 1684— 
22 aoust 1688). 

The original copy, which is in the handwriting of 
Baron de Lahontan, a contemporary, who himself wrote 
a published book of his travels in North America, is 
in the Archivo general de Indias, Seville, 1924. <A 
photostatic copy, bound together in one volume, is in 
the Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library, Chicago. 
On fol. 1, is a note written in Spanish; then follow two 
letters of Lahontan (fol. 2, 3 and 4; and fol. 5 and 6), 
with an introductory note by the same on fol. 7. Cave- 
lier’s journal begins on fol. 8 and continues to fol. 47. 
Fragments of the journal were published by Shea 
and Margry. The former was found by Parkman “in 
an English collection of autographs and old manu- 
scripts, whence I obtained it by purchase, in 1854, both 
the buyer and seller being at the time ignorant of its 
exact character. It proved, on examination, to be a 
portion of the first draft of Cavelier’s report to Seigne- 
lay. It consists of twenty-six small folio pages, close- 
ly written in a clear hand, though in a few places ob- 
scured by the fading of the ink, as well as by occasional 
erasures and interlineations of the writer. It is, as 
already stated, confused and unsatisfactory in its state- 
ments; and all the latter part has been lost” (La Salle 
and the Discovery of the Great West, 436, note). 
Shea had Parkman’s find printed as No. 5 of his 
Cramoisy series: Relation du voyage entrepris par feu 
M. Robert Cavelier, sieur de la Salle, pour découvrir 
dans le golfe du Mexique V’embouchure du fleuve de 
Missisipy. Manate, Jean Marie Shea, 1858. An English 
translation of the same by Shea appeared in his Early 
Voyages up and down the Mississippi, Albany, 1861, 
13-42; and was reprinted in Cox, Journeys of La Salle, 
I, 268-298. This fragment of the first draft ends 
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abruptly with February 16, 1687, a few days before La 
Salle’s death. It covers what the manuscript journal 
recounts as far as the middle of fol. 34; the manu- 
script, above cited, has, therefore, 1314 additional folio 
pages. Besides, the manuscript journal, being the act- 
ual report presented to Seignelay and not merely the 
first draft, narrates events more in detail, and is less 
deserving of Parkman’s and Shea’s strictures on the 
fragmentary first draft. 

Margry published in Découvertes etc., II, 501-509, a 
Journal de L’Abbé Jean Cavelier, covering the period 
from July, 1684, to January, 1685, more in detail than 
Shea’s publication. It appears to be a small portion of 
the actual report to Seignelay, of which the manuscript 
journal is a complete copy. 

Correspondance de M. Tronson in the Archives de St. Sul- 
ace, Paris, has likewise been consulted for the writer 
y Father Odoric-M. Jouve, O.F.M., of Paris, though 

some of this correspondence has been published by 
Margry, II, 275, 276, 305, 353, 354. A reference to the 
report made by Father Membré at the French court in 
1683 occures in tome III, fol. 824 of the manuscript cor- 
respondence. Cf. Chapter VIII, note 31, above. 

Lettre de Tonty, De Missilimakinac le 23 Juillet 1682, con- 
tains an account of La Salle’s expedition to the mouth 
of the Mississippi in 1682. It is published for the first 
time together with an English translation and notes 
in the present work. See Appendix, II. 

Mortuologe des Récollets is a manuscript preserved in the 
Archives du Séminaire de Québec. The writer con- 
sulted this manuscript through the kind offices of Fa- 
ther Hugolin Lemay, O.F.M., of Montreal, who has an 
authentic copy. It does not contain a notice on Father 
Membré. 

Nécrologe des Fréres Mineurs Récollets de la Province de 
Saint-Denys en France is a manuscript in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris, Fonds francais, 18875, con- 
sulted for the writer by Father Odoric-M. Jouve, 
O.F.M., of Paris. It does not mention Father Membré, 
but contains a notice of his fellow-missioner, Father 
Maxime Le Clercq. 


B. Collections of Sources 


Bernard, Jean Frederic, ed., Relations de Louisiane et du 
fleuve Mississippi. J. F. Bernard, Amsterdam, 1720. 
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Bolton, Herbert E., Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, 
1542-1706 (Original Narratives of Early American 
History series, edited by J. F. Jameson). 2nd edn. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1925. 

Cox, Isaac Joslin, ed., The Journeys of Réné Robert Cave- 
lier, Sieur de La Salle ete. (The Trail Makers, A 
Library of History and Exploration). 2 vols. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York, 1905. 


----The same. Allerton Book Company, New York, 1922. 


Falconer, Thomas, On the Discovery of the Mississipp? . . 
with a translation of the original manuscripts of mem- 
oirs, etc., relating to the discovery of the Mississippi 
by Robert Cavelier de La Salle and the Chevalier Henry 
de Tonty. Samuel Clarke, London, 1844. 


French, Benjamin F., Historical Collections of Louisiana. 
5 vols. Wiley and Putnam, New York, 1846-1853. 


---- Historical Collections of Louisiana and Florida. New 

Series, J. Sabin and Sons, New York, 1869; and Second 
Series, Albert Mason, New York, 1875. 
The two sets are sometimes referred to under the title 
of the first and, therefore, as comprising seven volumes. 
Volume IV of the first series, published 18538, is a re- 
print of Shea, Discovery and Exploration of ‘the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, published 1852. 

Guégan, Bertrand, ed., Trois Voyages au Canada. Editions 
du Carrefour, Paris, 1929. 

Contains Sagard, Le Grand Voyage du Pays des Hurons 
etc., first published by Denys Moreau, Paris, 1632; also 
by Tross, Paris, 1865. 

Kellogg, Louise Phelps, ed., Harly Narratives of the North- 
west, 1623-1699 (Original Narratives of Early Ameri- 
can History series, edited by J. F. Jameson). Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York, 1917. 

Kenton, Edna, ed., The Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments; Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Mission- 
aries in North America, 1610-1791. With an Introduc- 
tion by Reuben Gold Thwaites. Albert and Charles 
Boni, New York, 1925. 

Margry, Pierre, Relations et Mémoires Inédits pour Servir 
a V'Histoire de la France dans les Pays d’Outre Mer. 
Challamel Sr., Paris, 1867. 

Contains one ‘of Tonti’s narratives. Unless this work 
is expressly mentioned, it is the following to which our 
study makes reference. 


---- Découvertes et Etablissments des Francais dans Quest 
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et dans le Sud de l Amérique Septentrionale, 1614-1754; 
Mémoires et Documents Originaux. 6 vols. D. Jouaust, 
Paris, 1876-1886. 

The first three volumes contain documents referring to 
La Salle and his companions. The work was pub- 
lished through the efforts of Parkman and others, 
Congress making an appropriation sufficient for the 
purchase of five hundred copies or sets. 

----Mémoires et Documents pour Servir & VHistoire des 
Origines Francaises d’Outre Mer. 6 vols. This is an- 
other edition of the above work on fine paper and with 
special introductions and extra maps, which appeared 
during the years 1879-1888. 

Quaife, Milo Milton, The Development of Chicago, 1674- 
1914, shown in a series of contemporary original nar- 
ratives. The Caxton Club, Chicago, 1916. 

It contains a translation of a part of the original narra- 
tive of Joutel. Only 178 copies were printed. 

Report Concerning Canadian Archives for the year 1905 in 
two volumes. Vol. I. Ottawa, 1906. 

Shea, John Gilmary, Early Voyages up and down the Mis- 
sissippi by Cavelier, St. Cosme, Le Sueur, Gravier and 
Guignas. Joel Munsell, Albany, New York, 1861. 

----Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley: 
with the original narratives of Marquette, Allouez, 
Membré, Hennepin and Anastase Douay. Redfield, 
New York, 1852. 

The work was issued the following year, 1853, as vol- 
ume four of Historical Collections of Louisiana. An- 
other edition appeared, Albany, New York, 1903. 

Thomassy, Raymond, De la Salle et Ses Relations Inédites 
de la Découverte du Mississipi—Extrait de la Géologie 
Pratique de la Louisiane. The Author, New Orleans, 
and Charles Douniol, Paris, 1859. 

----Géologie Pratique de La Louisiane. The Author, New 
Orleans, and Lacroix and Baudry. Paris, 1860. 

The latter, though published the following year, is the 
larger work of which the former is an extract. 

Thwaites, Reuben Gold, ed., The Jesuit Relations and Al- 
lied Documents; Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit 
Missionaries in New France, 1610- 1791. 73 vols. The 
Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland, 1896-1901. 
References to the Franciscans and to La Salle appear 
in vols. 1, 2, 4, 12, 57, 59, 65, 66, 68, 69 and 71. The 
latter also contains a comprehensive bibliography. 
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C. Sources Individually Published 


Anderson, Melville Best, ed., Joutel’s Journal of La Salle’s 
Last Voyage. <A reprint (page for page and line for 
line) of the first English translation, London, 1714; 
with the map of the original French edition, Paris, 
1718, in facsimile. The Caxton Club, Chicago, 1896. 
This is Michel’s shortened edition, in English, of Jout- 
el’s narrative. 


----Relation of Henri de Tonty. Caxton Club, Chicago, 
1898. 

The French text of Tonti’s shorter memoir of 1684 for 
the years, 1678-1683, reprinted from Margry, I, 573- 
616, with parallel English translation. 

---- Relation of the Discoveries and Voyages of Cavelier de 
eee from 1679 to 1681. Caxton Club, Chicago, 
The "French text of the “Official Relation” for the 
years 1679-1681, reprinted from Margry, I, 435-544, 
with parallel English translation. 


----Relation of the Discovery of the Mississippi River, 
written from the narrative of Nicolas de La Salle, 
otherwise known as the little M. de La Salle. Caxton 
Club, Chicago, 1898. 

The Récit de Nicolas de la Salle, 1682, reprinted from 
Margery, I, 545-570, with parallel English translation. 
269 copies were printed. 

Bourne, Annie Nettleton, tr., Voyages and Explorations of 
Samuel de Champlain (The Tratl Makers series). 2 vols. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, 1906. 


La Salle, Robert Cavelier, Sieur de, “Account of the Ameri- 

can Indians” in Magazine of American History, 
1885 (?), 288-247. 
English translation from Récit d’un ami de l Abbé Gal- 
linée in Margry, I, 390-394, the friend to whom refer- 
ence is made being probably the Abbé Renaudot, and 
the extract translated being the fragment of a letter 
written by La Salle at Quebec on October 31, 1678. 

---- “Detached leaves of a letter, telling of the arrival of 
La Salle at the Islinois and describing the country as 
far as the junction of the Missouri with the river 
which the discoverer called Colbert river” in Magazine 
of American History, Il, 552-561. 

English translation of Fewilles detachées d’un lettre de 
La Salle in Margry, II, 164-180. 
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Shea, John Gilmary, tr., Hennepin’s A Description of Louis- 
tana. J. G. Shea, New York, 1880. 

English translation from the original French edition 
of 1683, with an extended Appendix of related docu- 
ments. 

Sagard Theodat, Gabriel, Histoire du Canada et Voyages 

que les Fréres Mineurs Recollects y ont faicts pour la 
Conversion des Infideles depuis 1 An 1615, avec un Dic- 
tionnaire de la Langue Huronne. 4 vols. Librairie 
Tross, Paris, 1866. 
A new edition issued by M. Edwin Tross of a work 
first published in 1636. Not merely an early history, 
but a primary source written by a Franciscan lay 
brother who was one of the earliest missionaries of 
New France. 

Thwaites, Reuben Gold, ed., A New Discovery of a Vast 
Country in America by Father Louis Hennepin. 2 vols. 
A. C. McClurg and Company, Chicago, 1908. A new 
edition of the early English version of Father Henne- 
pin’s second and third works. 

----New Voyages to North-America by the Baron de La- 
hontan, reprinted from the English edition of 1708 ete. 
2 vols. A. C. McClurg and Company, Chicago, 1905. 


D. Early Histories 


Le Clercq, Pére, Chrestien, [0.F.M.,] Premier Etablisse- 
ment de la Foy dans la Nouvelle France. 2 vols. Ama- 
ble Auroy, Paris, 1691. 

Now an extremely rare work, so much so, in fact, that 
a single set is valued at a thousand dollars. Shea is 
of the opinion that there was but one edition of the 
work, though there are extant copies with three dif- 
ferent title pages. Besides the one indicated (the 
above being only the initial words of the actual lengthy 
title), there is one which substitutes the initials for 
the full name of the author, and another which reads: 
Histoire des Colonies Francoises etc. (the regular title 
appearing at the head of the first chapter), and the 
publisher’s name is displaced by a bookseller’s, Thomas 
Amaulry, Lyon, with a later date, 1692. This is the 
title page of the set (bound together into one volume) 
which is among the rare books of the Ayer Collection 
in the Newberry Library, Chicago. A similar set is in 
the Lenox Library, New York. Thomassy informs us 
(p. 18) that at the time he wrote his Géologie Pratique 
there was a manuscript copy of Le Clercq’s work in 
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the possession of M. Droz, “the obliging and learned 
librarian of Baton-Rouge. ” 

----First Establishment of the Faith in New France by 
Father Christian Le Clercq, Recollect Missionary. 2 
vols. John G. Shea, New York, 1881-1882. This is 
Shea’s English translation, now also a very rare and 
valuable work, only 250 copies having been printed. 
The writer’s set is numbered 210 with Shea’s signa- 
ture (initials) on the page in volume I which lists the 
illustrations. Regarding Le Clercq’s work, Shea writes: 
“Evidently part of the book prepared by him [Le 
Clercq] has been suppressed, and a part [criticizing 
the Jesuit missionaries of New France and their rela- 
tions] inserted by someone who knew little of his mis- 
sion life’ (II, 27). There is no evidence, however, 
that the editor of Le Clercq’s work tampered with that 
part which contains Father Membré’s narratives. By 
introducing the accounts of Father Membré and Fa- 
ther Douay, writes Sparks (Life of La Salle, p. xvii), 
Le Clercq “invests his narrative with the highest au- 
thority. Viewed in this light, and as containing many 
incidents not mentioned by any other writer, this book 
may be regarded as one of the best that treats upon 
the subject” of La Salle. 

Le Tac, Pére Sixte, [0.F.M.,] Histoire Chronologique de la 
Nouvelle France ou Canada, 1504-1632. Published 
for the first time from the manuscript of 1689 by Eug. 
Reveillaud. Libraire G. Fischbacher etc., Paris, 1888. 
There is an extended Appendix of hitherto unpublished 
documents relating to the Franciscan missioners in 
New France. 

Shea, John Gilmary, tr., History and General Description 

of New France by the Rev. P. F. X. de Charlevoix, S.J. 
6 vols. J. G. Shea, New York, 1886-1872. The origi- 
nal was first published at Paris in 1744. 
Book XIII in Vol. IV (pp. 61-117) tells the story of La 
Salle’s last expedition, 1684-1687, the account being 
based for the most part on J outel’s Journal. There is 
a picture of Beaujeu, facing p. 63. 


E. Principal Primary Sources 


Some of the primary sources for the three great expedi- 
tions of La Salle in which Father Membré took part have 
already been explicitly listed in sections A and C; others 
are contained in the works enumerated in sections B and 
D. Of the latter we shall now mention the principal ones in 
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detail and add some pertinent bibliographical notes. We 
can best present our remarks in an orderly manner by ar- 
ranging the writers of these eyewitness accounts in alpha- 
betical order and employing their names as captions. 


Beaujeu 


The Lettres de M. de Beaujeu au Ministre de la Marine 
ave in Margery, op. cit., II, 395-410; correspondence between 
Beaujeu on one hand and the Minister, Seignelay, and Cab- 
art de Villermont on the other, ibid., 354-471. One of these 
letters, in which Beaujeu complains of La Salle who was sick 
at the time, the letter of October 20, 1684, is translated in 
part by Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery of the Great 
West, 12th edn., 347-349. The Lettre de Beaujeu a La Salle, 
18 Fév., 1685 is printed in Margry, II, 542, and Englished 
in part by Parkman, op. cit., 364. 


Abbé Daimanville 


An extract of the Abbé Daimanville’s brief journal in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale: Extrait du journal de M. d’Esman- 
ville qui estoit & la premiére navigation de M. de La Salle, 
et qui revint avec M. de Beaujeu—An extract of the journal 
of M. @Esmanville who accompanied M. de La Salle on his 
first voyage and returned with M. de Beaujeu, is in Margry, 
II, 510-517. In this journal, to justify his return to France, 
the Abbé Daimanville makes the preposterous statement 
that La Salle confided to him his secret purpose of taking 
the soldiers and marching against the Spaniards of New 
Biscay (p. 515); La Salle’s own brother, the Abbé Cave- 
lier, he declares, was ignorant of the design and tried to 
assure him that La Salle had no intention of going to New 
Biscay but wanted to go to his establishment among the 
Illinois Indians. 


Father Douay 


An account of La Salle’s efforts to reach the Mississippi 
from Matagorda Bay, of the explorer’s death, and of the 
survivors’ journey to France, written by Father Douay, one 
of the party, was incorporated in Father Christian 
Le Clercq’s Premier Etablissement de la Foy (or Histoire 
des Colonies Frangoises in Ayer Collection, Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago), IJ. Shea’s English version of this account 
has appeared in Le Clercq’s Establishment of the Faith, Il, 
229-282; in Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi 
Valley, edn. of 185%, 184-229; in Historical Collections of 
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Louisiana, IV, 184-229; and in Cox, Journeys of La Salle, I, 
222-267. 

Shea (Charlevoix’s History, IV, 63, note 4) says of Fa- 
ther Douay’s account that it “seems entitled to credit,” 
while Parkman, op. cit., 432, writes that Douay “on one or 
two occasions, makes wilful misstatements.” The fact that 
an editor undoubtedly tampered with the original manu- 
script of Father Le Clercq’s work would caution the care- 
ful historian against stating that Father Douay deliberate- 
ly told the untruth even in a single instance; besides, the 
present writer’s observations in Chapter XIII, note 46, 
show that there may not be a misstatement regarding the 
circumstances of La Salle’s death after all. 

Father Douay probably also supplied Father Christian Le 
Clercq with the material for the latter’s account of the 
events preceding those narrated in Father Douay’s words; 
namely, the expedition from France to the Gulf of Mexico 
and the experiences of the colony at Matagorda Bay. Fa- 
ther Christian Le Clercq’s account precedes that of Father 
Douay in the works listed above. 


Father Hennepin 


Three different works, treating of La Salle’s expeditions 
in which Father Membré took part, were published under 
Father Hennepin’s name: Description de la Louisiane 
(1683), Nouvelle Découverte (1697), and Nouvean Voyage 
(1689). An English version of the latter two in two volumes 
appeared in 1698 under the title A New Discovery of a 
Vast Country in America ete. 

1. Description de la Louisiane, nouvellement decouverte 
au Sud’Ouest de la Nouvelle France, par order du Roy; avec 
la carte du pays: les moeurs & la maniere de vivre des Sau- 
vayes. Veuve Sebastien Hure, Paris, 1683. (A copy in the 
Ayer Collection.) This, the first of Father Hennepin’s 
works, contains a reliable account of La Salle’s first great 
expedition to the Mississippi, 1678-1681, in which the writ- 
er accompanied the explorer. It was a very popular book 
in its day, enjoying as many as forty-six editions, including 
spurious editions and translations (Villiers, La Louisiane, 
Histoire de Son Nom etc., 12). 

Parkman, it is true, contended that Father Hennepin 
got hold of the Official Relation for 1679-1681 and copied it; 
while Villiers (op. cit., 15) only recently advanced the theo- 
ry that Father Hennepin did not copy the Official Relation 
but the Abbé Bernou added the Official Relation, with some 
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changes, to Father Hennepin’s manuscript before the work 
was printed, in order to promote La Salle’s enterprise in 
New France. The similarity between Father Hennepin’s 
account and the Official Relation is indeed very striking. 
Shea, however, believes—and his reasons are quite convinc- 
ing—that the reverse of Parkman’s contention is true and 
that the first part of the Official Relation is “a mere pla- 
giarism from Hennepin’s first work as far as it goes” (Hen- 
nepin’s Description of Louisiana, 43*), “an anonymous un- 
dated plagiarism from Hennepin’s book” (ibid. 52*) ; while 
the second part is a compilation of La Salle’s letters. Ex- 
amining the Official Relation, Shea finds that “the first part 
agrees pretty closely with Hennepin, omitting compara- 
tively little, while it abridges the second part greatly.... 
Every person of sense will admit that this is not La Salle’s 
account but Hennepin’s” (ibid.,. 39). It seems, he adds, 
that the compiler of the Official Relation (the Abbé Bernou) 
used Hennepin’s book without giving credit to the author 
(ibid., 42*). There is, in fact, a letter written by Father 
Hennepin (given in French and English by Shea, zbid., 871- 
372) in which he complains to the Abbé Renaudot about a 
wrong done to him by the Abbé Bernou, saying “you know 
that I gave you the first intelligence of our discovery.” 

_ Although Hennepin’s first work was translated into Ital- 
ian, Dutch and German soon after its appearance (1686, 
1688 and 1689), it was not translated into English until 
Shea did so two centuries later: A Description of Louisiana, 
By Father Louis Hennepin, Recollect Missionary. Trans- 
lated from the edition of 1683, and compared with the Nou- 
velle Découverte, the La Salle documents and other con- 
temporaneous papers. By John Gilmary Shea. New York, 
John G. Shea, 1880. An extract, however, from Hennepin’s 
first work appeared in English already in Historical Col- 
lections of Louisiana, IV, 107-145. 

2. Nouvelle découverte d’un tres grand pays situé dans 
PAmerique, entre le Nouveau Mexique, et la Mer Glaciale, 
avec les cartes, & les figures necessatres, etc. Guillaume 
Broedelet, Utrecht, 1697. (A copy in the Ayer Collection.) 
The English translation of this work forms the first of the 
two volumes of A new discovery of a vast country in Ameri- 
ca, ... between New France and New Mexico; with a de- 
scription of the great lakes, cataracts, rivers, plants and 
animals. M. Bentley (and others), London, 1698. (A copy 
in the Ayer Collection.) The latter work has been pub- 
lished anew with notes by Reuben Gold Thwaites, 1903. 
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Although Thwaites holds Father Hennepin responsible 
for the entire work just as published, Shea is of a different 
mind. He analyzes the Nouvelle Découverte as follows: 
(1) to page 216, substantially the same as A Description of 
Louisiana; (2) ‘then six pages from Le Clercq’s Premier 
Etablissement de la Foy (II, 173-181) ; (3) what follows as 
far as page 247-248, from A Description of Louisiana; (4) 
the rest to the last of the pages numbered 313* (ten pages 
being marked thus), an account of Hennepin’s pretended 
voyage to the mouth of the Mississippi in the words of Fa- 
ther Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s Premier Etablisse- 
ment de la Foy (II, 216); (5) page 313 et seq., account of 
Hennepin’s voyage to the Sioux, etc. These repetitions and 
plagiarisms, however, are not at once apparent because the 
work introduces a great deal of personal detail and general- 
ly expands the narrative. Remarkable is the fact that the 
chapters are numbered with Roman numerals from page 1 
to 312 and for the ten pages marked 3138*; whereas those 
which follow on page 318 et seq. have Arabic numerals. Aft- 
er calling attention to these strange facts, Shea concludes: 
“On the very face Hennepin can scarcely be held absolutely 
responsible for a book thus tampered with” (Shea, Henne- 
pin’s A Description of Louisiana, 47*-48*). 

Father Membré’s Relation of La Salle’s expedition to the 
mouth of the Mississippi in 1682, published in Le Clercq’s 
Premier Etablissement de la Foy, 1691, was thus plagiarized 
by the editor of Nouvelle Découverte, 1697, and presented 
in a garbled form as recounting Hennepin’s exploits of 
1680; and so, the “astonishing” and “impossible” claim ‘(as 
Thwaites expresses it) was set up, that Hennepin had been 
the first to reach the mouth of the Mississippi by sailing 
down the great river. In the Preface of Nouveau Voyage 
there is even an express statement that Father Membré’s 
Relation, which Father Christian Le Clercq is wrongly rep- 
resented as ascribing to himself, is in reality Father Henne- 
pin’s (Thwaites, Hennepin’s A New Discovery, II, 370-371). 
La Salle and Father Membré, of course, had died before the 
Nouvelle Découverte made its appearance; and Father 
Christian Le Clercq’s work had been suppressed, soon after 
it was published in 1691. In his Life of La Salle, in an 
Appendix, 186-193, Sparks quotes parallel French texts 
from Le Clercq’s work and from the Nouvelle Découverte, 
clearly showing the plagiarism. The Account of a Voyage 
Down the Mississippi in the English translation of Nouvelle 
Découverte is printed as an Appendix in Shea, Hennepin’s 
A Description of Louisiana, 343-359. In Thwaites’ edition 
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of A New Discovery, I, the same account appears on pages 
188-207. 

3. Nouveau voyage dun Pais plus grand que Europe 
avec les reflections des entreprises du Sieur de la Salle sur 
les mines de Ste Barbe etc. Antoine Schouten, Utrecht, 
1698. (A copy in the Ayer Collection.) The English trans- 
lation of this, the third, work was published as the second 
volume of A New Discovery. The Nouveau Voyage consists 
of the Indian matter in A Description of Louisiana which 
was omitted in the Nouvelle Découverte, and of the accounts 
of Father Christian Le Clercq and Father Douay narrating 
La Salle’s expedition to the Gulf of Mexico and his attempt 
to found a colony in Texas. The latter, however, “is a 
made up affair, of no authority” (Shea in Charlevoix’s Hist- 
ory, IV, 68, note 4). Like the Nouvelle Découverte, there- 
fore, the Nouveau Voyage is made up partly from Henne- 
pin’s previous work and partly from Father Christian Le 
Clercq’s suppressed book. 

One of the later editions of the Nouveau Voyage was its 
appearance in Relations de la Louisiane et du Fleuve Mis- 
sissipt ou Von voit Vétat de ce grand Pais & les avantages 
quil peut produire etc., edited and published by Jean Fred- 
eric Bernard at Amsterdam in 1720, where (pp. 201-381) 
it is entitled: Voyage en un pays plus grand que L’Europe 
entre la’ Mer glaciale & le Nouveau Mexique. Shea (Hen- 
nepin’s A Description of Louisiana, 390) refers to this work 
of Bernard as the second edition of Recueil de Voyages au 
Nord, the first edition of which did not contain Hennepin at 
all. A copy of Bernard’s Relations etc. of 1720 is in the 
Ayer Collection. 

Historical Collections of Louisiana, 1, 195-222, contains 
extracts from the English translation of Hennepin’s Nou- 
veau Voyage, reprinted from Archaeologica Americana, 
Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian 
Society, I, (1820), 61-104. The first of these extracts (pp. 
195-214) is entitled: Account of the discovery of the river 
Mississippi and the adjacent country; the second (pp. 214- 
222): An Account of M. de la Salle’s Undertaking to dis- 
cover the river Mississippi, By Way of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The English version of the Nouveau Voyage (A New Dis- 
covery, II—Thwaites’ edition) contains some interesting il- 
lustrations; for example, The Unfortunate adventures of 
Monsr de la Salle, showing the removal of the cargo from 
one of the ships at Matagorda Bay, facing p. 372; The 
Murther of Monsr de la Salle, a drawing by M. Van der 
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Gucht, facing p. 424; also A Map of a New World, preced- 
ing the title page. It may be well to add that volume I of 
A New Discovery has A Map of a Large Country Newly 
Discovered in the Northern America, before page 23; also 
Meera) Niagara Falls, facing p. 54, and A Buffalo, facing 
p. : 


Joutel 


Like the Franciscan friars who accompanied La Salle on 
his last expedition (Fathers Membré, Maxime Le Clercq, 
and Douay), Joutel, also a member of the expedition, kept a 
journal. Of the friars’ journals, only Father Douay’s was 
published, 1691. An abridgment of Joutel’s journal was 
prepared by M. de Michel and appeared twenty-two years 
after Le Clercq’s work: Journal historique du dernier voy- 
age que feu de la Salle fit...sa mort, et plusieurs choses 
curieuse du nouveau monde. Par Monsieur Joutel, Vun des 
Compagnons de ce Voyage, redigé & mis en ordr par Mon- 
sieur De Michel. Estienne Robinot, Paris, 1713. The fol- 
lowing year an English translation appeared in London 
and apparently also in Paris: A Journal of the Last Voyage 
Perform’d by Monsr. de La Sale, to the Gulph of Mexico, to 
find out the mouth of the Mississippi River... ; And Trans- 
lated from the Edition just published at Paris. London, 
1714. ( A copy in the Ayer Collection.) The latter has 
been reprinted several times during the past century, ap- 
pearing in French, B. F., Historical Collections of Louisiana, 
I, [85]—1938, in 1846; again as a Caxton Club publication, 
edited by Anderson, in 1896; again as Journal of La Salle’s 
Last Voyage, 1684-1687. With Historical and Biographical 
Introduction, Annotations and Index, by Henry R. Stiles. 
Albany, 1906; again in Cox, Journeys of La Salle, II, in 
1905 and again in 1922, this being a reprint from Historical 
Collections of Louisiana. 

The original and unabridged journal of Joutel was first 
published by Margry, op. cit., III, 89-534, almost 450 large 
pages, while Michel’s abridgment has less than 200 much 
smaller pages: Relation du voyage de M. de la Salle dans le 
nord de V Amérique septentrionale pour y faire un établisse- 
ment dans la partie qu’il en avoit auparavant descouverte, 
1684-1688. Margry found the document in the Dépots de 
Cartes, Plans et Journaux de la Marine, Carton 67, no. 1; 
and he filled in the lacunae it contained with what he found 
in a manuscript of Delisle, who writes that Joutel himself 
supplied him with the missing parts. When Iberville was 
preparing to resume La Salle’s enterprise of founding a 
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colony on the lower Mississippi, Pontchartrain loaned Jou- 
tel’s journal, but failed to keep his promise of returning it. 
Delisle’s father, however, seems to have made a copy be- 
fore Iberville embarked from Rochefort in 1701; and this 
copy passed into the possession of the younger Delisle. A 
translation of Margry’s collection of La Salle documents, 
and, therefore, also of Joutel’s unabridged journal, has been 
made through the efforts of Mr. Burton; but this transla- 
tion, preserved in the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit, 
has never been published (Communication to the writer 
from Dr. Milo M. Quaife). An extract of this translation 
for the years 1687-1688 appeared in Quaife, The Develop- 
ment of Chicago, a Caxton publication of 1916, pp. 21-36. 

In the course of the present work we have already dis- 
cussed the historical value of Joutel’s work, which is, at 
least to some extent, a memoir rather than a journal. It 
has been highly praised by some historians. Charlevoix, 
who visited Joutel, even goes so far as to say (in his Histo- 
ry, translated by Shea, IV, 63) that Joutel’s “account is the 
only one we have of this expedition which can be relied on.” 
He overlooks Father Douay’s account, which is no less en- 
titled to credit. 


La Metairie 


Jacques de la Metairie, notary of Fort Frontenac, who 
accompanied the expedition of 1682, drew up two official 
instruments of the occupation of Louisiana by La Salle, one 
for the country of the Arkansas and one for the mouth of 
the Mississippi. Some historians have ascribed these docu- 
ments to La Salle, but from their wording it is clear that 
La Metairie is the author. They are more than a claim to 
the country, containing also a brief account of the expedi- 
tion. Besides La Metairie’s signature, both contain those 
of La Salle and eleven of his companions, including Father 
Membré. It is a mistake to consider “Jean Bourdon” and 
“Sieur d’Autray” the names of two different persons, as is 
done, for instance, in Cox, Journeys of La Salle, I, 170; the 
latter is merely the title of the former, as is indicated in 
Tonti’s Relation of 1684 (Margry, I, 594). 

Procés-verbal de cette prise de possession du pays des 
Arkansas, 13 & 14 Mar., 1682, is the first of these official 
documents. It has been printed in Margry’s collection, II, 
181-185, but has not been published in English, though the 
Burton Historical Collection contains a translation. 

Procés-verbal de prise de possession de la Louisiane, a 
Vembouchure de la mer au golfe du Mexique, 9 Apr., 1682, 
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is the title of the second official document. The manuscript, 
in the Archives of the Marine Department, Paris, was first 
published in the form of an English translation by Jared 
Sparks, Life of La Salle, Boston, 1844, Appendix IV, 194- 
202; reprinted in Falconer, On the Discovery of the Missis- 
sippi, the same year, pp. 35-44; again in French, B. F., 
Historical Collections of Louisiana, I, 45-50; again in 
French, B. F., Historical Collections of Louisiana and Flori- 
da, second series, 17-27; again in Cox, Journeys of La Salle, 
I, 159-170. 

The French text was published in Boimare, Texte E'xpli- 
catif etc., in 1868; in Margry, II, 186-193; and in Gravier, 
Découvertes et Etablissements etc., Appendix XII, 386, the 
latter being based on Boimare’s little work, and, according 
to Villiers (La Louisiane, Histoire de Son Nom, 22), a bet- 
ter and more exact text. 


La Salle 


The letters and other writings of La Salle, treating of 
the expeditions in which Father Membré took part, are 
quite numerous. Besides the English translations, we shall 
mention, a translation of those which have been printed in 
Margry exists in the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. 
It will suffice to mention the following: 

Chapter IV of Margery, II, contains Lettres de Cavelier de 
la Salle et Correspondance relative a ses entreprises, 1678- 
1685. In particular, there is a Lettre de Cavelier de La 
Salle, ibid., 115, treating of events which happened from 
August 22, 1680 to the autumn of 1681. 

The Official Relation, very probably made up from Fa- 
ther Hennepin’s Description de la Louisiane and La Salle’s 
letters, has already been discussed at length: Relation des 
Découvertes et des Voyages du Sr. de la Salle, Seigneur et 
Gouverneur du Fort de Frontenac, au dela des grands Lacs 
de la Nouvelle France, faits par ordre de Monseigneur 
Colbert, 1679, 80 et 81. Copies of this Relation are both in 
the Biliothéque Nationale and in the Dépot des Cartes, 
Plans et Journaux de la Marine; it has been printed in 
Margry, I, 435-544, and translated by Anderson. 

Testament fait par de la Salle, at Montreal, August 11, 
1681, in favor of his cousin, Francois Plet, is in Margry II, 
163-164; also in Gravier, Découvertes et Etablissements, 
Appendix XI, 385. An English translation has appeared in: 
Falconer, op. cit., 45-46; Historical Collections of Louisiana, 
I, 51; Cox, Journeys of La Salle, II, Apendix I, D, 243-244. 
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There is a letter written by La Salle from Fort Fronte- 
nac and dated August 22, 1682; but this date is erroneous— 
it should be 1681, as the letter was written before La Salle 
commenced the expedition of 1682. In August, 1682, La 
Salle was far away from Fort Frontenac, being on his way 
from Fort Prudhomme, near present Memphis, to Mackinac. 
The letter in question describes the previous expedition to 
the Illinois country, 1679-1681, and Hennepin’s journey up 
the Mississippi. The manuscript is in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, Paris. Collection Clairambault, vol. 1016, fo. 170- 
187 (two pages of the manuscript are missing). Margry 
prints it, II, 212-262. A long extract is Englished by Shea, 
Hennepin’s A Description of Louisiana, 361-371. A part 
of the letter is also quoted by Parkman, La Salle etc., in 
French, p. 262, in English, pp. 314-318. It is a very long 
letter; and Parkman, p. 321, says, “it seems to have been 
written to La Salle’s friend, Abbé Bernou,” who compiled 
the Official Relation. 


A letter written at Michilimackinac, October, 1682, treats 
of the expedition just completed. It mentions a letter to 
Father Hyacinthe Lefebvre, giving an account of the ex- 
pedition; but this letter seems to have been lost, unless the 
one we shall mention presently is a part of it. The letter 
of October, 1682, is in the Bibliothéque Nationale Paris, 
Collection Clairambault, vol. 1016, fol. 148-150. It has been 
printed in Margry, II, 288-301; but, as far as the writer 
could ascertain, an English translation has not been pub- 
lished. Written to Count Frontenac, this letter asked the 
Governor to send more soldiers to the Illinois country, which 
was threatened by another Iroquois invasion. Frontenac 
gave it to the new governor, La Barre, who refused to 
comply with La Salle’s request. (Cf. Parkman, La Salle 
etc., 12th edn., 304, note 2.) 

Feuilles detachées d’une Lettre de La Salle (detached 
leaves of a letter of La Salle), telling of the arrival of La 
Salle among the Illinois and describing the country as far 
as the junction of the Missouri with the river which the ex- 
plorer called the Colbert River—is a fragment of consider- 
able length, printed in Margry, II, 154-180, and translated 
a English in the Magazine of American History, Il, 552- 
561. 

Lettre de La Salle @ La Barre, Fort St. Louis, 2 Avril, 
1683, speaks of the voyage down the Mississippi. The 
French original is in Margry, II, 312-317. Parts of it ina 
condensed form are quoted in English by Parkman, La 
Salle ete., 298-299. 
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Lettre de La Salle & La Barre, Du Portage de Checagou, 
4 Juin, 1688, treating of subsequent developments, is in 
Margry, II, 317-328. The substance of the letter is given 
in English by Parkman, La Salle, etc., 299-231. 

Lettre de La Salle, A Checagou le ler Sept., 1688, is a 
parting word of La Salle to his comrades at Fort St. Louis 
on Starved Rock, whom he had lately left to go to Quebec 
and France. It is, therefore, the last letter written by La 
Salle in the Illinois country. Garraghan, G. J., Chicago un- 
der the French Regime, informs us that the original copy of 
this letter is in the Mason Collection of the Chicago Histor- 
ical Society. The French text has been printed in the 
Report Concerning Canadian Archives for the year 1905 
in 2 volumes, Ottawa, 1906, I, lx-lxi, where it is described as 
“addressed to the Messieurs and all other habitants of Fort 
St. Louis in Louisiana,” Fort St. Louis on Starved Rock 
being meant, not the later Fort St. Louis in Texas. On p. 
xxxv of the same volume of the Canadian Archives, the 
letter is listed as an autograph letter of La Salle, written 
“as he was leaving the Illinois country for the last time to 
join the members of the colony at Fort St. Louis des Illi- 
nois’”; La Salle was not joining but leaving the latter. This 
letter, as well as other La Salle documents are listed also by 
Nancy Miller Surrey, Calendar of Documents in Paris Re- 
lating to the Mississippi Valley, Carnegie Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1926, a planographed work of two volumes, a 
copy of which is in the Library of the Chicago Historical 
Society. In the above-mentioned volume of the Canadian 
Archives, pp. lviii-lx, there is another La Salle document, 
dated April 26, 1683, and entitled: Concession de terres 
faite au Sieur Jacques Bourdon. By the latter is probably 
meant Jean Bourdon, Sieur d’Autray, one of the men who 
accompanied La Salle to the mouth of the Mississippi. 

Mémoire du Sieur de la Salle, pour rendre compte a Mon- 
seigneur de Seignelay de la découverte quil a faite par 
Vordre de sa Majesté, 1684, is given in Margry, ITI, 17-28. 
The English translation of this document has appeared suc- 
cessively in: Falconer, On the Discovery of the Mississippi, 
21-34; French, B. F., Historical Collections of Louisiana, 
I, 87-44, and with minor textual variations in Historical 
collections of Louisiana and Florida, second series, 1-15; 
Cox, Journeys of La Salle, I, 188-204. 

Mémoire du Sieur de la Salle sur VEnterprise qwil a 
proposé &@ Monseigneur le Marquis de Seignelay sur une des 
provinces de Mexique, is another memoir of 1684, given in 
Margry, II, 359-369. An English translation was published 
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successively by: Falconer, On the Discovery of the Missis- 
sippi, 1-17; French, B. F., Historical Collections of Louisi- 
ana, I, 25-34; Journeys of La Salle, I, 171-188. 

Dermere lettre de La Salle au ministre avant son départ, 
et ses adieux & sa mére, is in Margry II, 469-471. The fare- 
well letter of La Salle to his mother (Margry, II, 470), 
dated La Rochelle, July 18, 1684, is given in an English 
version by Parkman, La Salle etc., 342-348. His letter to 
the Minister, Seignelay, is dated Aout, 1684. 

Lettre de La Salle & Beaujeu, 23 Jan. 1685 in Margry, II, 
526, and Lettre de la Salle & Beaujeu, 18 Fev. 1685 in Mar- 
gry, II, 546, are two letters written by La Salle after decid- 
ing to make a landing at Matagorda Bay. 

Lettre de La Salle au Ministre, 4 Mars, 1685, in which La 
Salle expresses the opinion that the mouth of the Mississip- 
pi was within Galveston Bay and that the place where he 
was at the time (Matagorda Bay) was “the western mouth 
of the River Colbert,” is given in Margry, II, 555, and in 
part by Thomassy, Géologie Pratique, 20. An English Pore 
lation of a part of the letter will be found in Shea, Early 
Voyages up and down the Mississippi, 177-179. In nd 12 
(11, 555) the letter is followed by an account of the ikon 
of the Aimable: Procés Verbal du Sieur de la Salle sur le 
Naufrage de la Flute ’ Aimable. Margry found these docu- 
ments in the Dépot des Cartes etc. (Carton 67, no. 1). 

Dernier Mémoire et derniére lettre de Cavelier de la 
Salle, 1686-1687, are given in Margry, II], 537-550; and 
there are English translations in Historical Collections of 
Louisiana, I. The last memoir (Margry, III, 537-544)’ is 
entitled: Procés Verbal fait au poste de St. Louis, le 18 
Avril, 1686. 


Nicolas de la Salle 


One of La Salle’s companions during his expedition of 
1682 was another La Salle who, however, was not a relative 
of the leader of the expedition. Nicolas de la Salle was his 
name; and Margry (I, 547, note) informs us that he was 
Commissary in Louisiana from 1701-1709, and thinks he 
was a son of the Chief Clerk of the Marine Department who 
in 1687 became Commissary General of the Galleys. The 
writer of the collection of manuscripts from which Margry 
took the account of Nicolas de la Salle prefixes the note: “I 
wrote this relation in 1685; it was given to me by young de 
la Salle.” The account itself has the earmarks of a young 
and inexperienced writer; still its contains a few details not 
in the other accounts of the expedition of 1682. 
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It is printed in Margry, 547-570, where it is referred to 
as Récit de Nicolas de la Salle, 1682 and entitled Relation 
de la déscouverte que M. de La Salle a faite de la riviére de 
Mississippi en 1682, et de son retour jusqua Québec. An 
English translation by Melville B. Anderson was published, 
together with the French text of Margry, by The Caxton 
Club, Chicago, 1898; the edition consisted of 269 copies. 


Father Membré 


The writings of ¥ather Membré have already been dis- 
cussed in detail. Translations, with notes, of his Letter of 
1682 and of his Official Report of 1683 will be found in the 
Appendix. The contents of his Relation which was pub- 
lished in Father Christian Le Clercq’s work is outlined in 
note 4 chapter II of the present work; the Relation is a 
faithful account of the events of which he was an eyewit- 
ness from 1679 to 1682. Besides appearing in the second 
volume of Father Christian Le Clercq’s Premier Etablisse- 
ment de la Foy, Paris, 1691 (or Histoire de Colonies Fran- 
coises—in the Ayer Collection), and in the translation of 
this work by Shea, First Establishment of the Faith in New 
France, the Author, New York, 1881-1882, II, 107-195, the 
English version of the Relation has been printed also in 
Shea, Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, 
published 1852 and 1903; in Historical Collections of Lowi- 
siana, IV, published 1853; in Cox, Journeys of La Salle, I, 
published 1905 and 1922; and parts of it in Illinois Catho- 
lic Historical Review, X, 880-382 and Mid-America, II, 104- 
105. 


Shea says of Father Membré’s Relation that “it bears in- 
trinsic marks of fidelity, and shows him [Father Membré] 
to have been less prejudiced than many of his companions,” 
but adds that “the journal is often involved and obscure” 
(Discovery and Exploration, edn. of 1852, 148, note; edn. 
of 1903, 152, note). The writer, however, after carefully 
studying Father Membré’s Relation, finds it to be a remark- 
ably lucid description of events and places, and he has not 
found a single word evincing the least prejudice. Thom- 
assy says of the Official Report, which is practically inden- 
tical with the corresponding part of the Relation, that it is 
“striking for its simplicity of style as much as for the 
grandeur of its subject” (Géologie Pratique, 16). Dr. Louise 
Phelps Kellogg refers to Father Membré’s Relation as “the 
accurate, painstaking narrative of Father Zénobe Membré 
who accompanied La Salle in his earlier and later attempts 
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at penetrating the Mississippi Valley” (Early Narratives 
of the Northwest, 1634-1699, 283). 


Minet 


A brief relation and a letter of Minet, who accompanied 
La Salle on his last expedition and returned to France with 
Beaujeu, were found by Margry in the Dépot des Cartes, 
Plans et Journaux de la Marine, the former in Petites ar- 
chives, 6e division and the latter in Petites archives, carton 
1-9. The Relation de l’ingénieur Minet sur la recherche de 
Ventrée du Mississipi, 1684-1685 is in Margry, II, 589; the 
ee de Minet au Marquis de Seignelay, 6 juillet, 1685, 
ibid., 602. 


Tonti 


Besides the letter of 1682, which is published for the first 
time both in French and in English in the Appendix of the 
present work, Tonti wrote two relations; and there is a 
third which appeared under his name, but for which he dis- 
claimed authorship. The first is the Relation for the years 
1678-1683, written in 1684, which is a short account; the 
second is a longer narrative, the Memoir covering the years 
1678-1691, sent to Pontchartrain in 1693; the third, a 
spurious work based on the latter, is the Derniéres Décou- 
vertes which was published in Paris in 1697. 

Relation de Henri de Tonty, 1678-1683, was written by 
Tonti at Quebec, being dated November 14, 1684, and, ad- 
dressed to the Abbé Renaudot in Paris. It exists in two 
copies in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris; was printed in 
Margry, II, 574-614; and translated into English by M. B. 
Anderson. The English translation was published by the 
Caxton Club, Chicago, 1898, the edition consisting of 194 
copies; and like the other publications of a similar nature, 
the work contains both the French and the English texts 
on opposite pages. 

Mémoire envoyé en 1693 sur la découverte du Mississippi 
et des Nations voisines, par le sieur de la Salle, en 1678, et 
depuis sa mort par le sieur de Tonty, 1678-1691, is the sec- 
ond and longer narrative. Tonti sent this memoir or nar- 
rative to Count de Pontchartrain, Minister of the French 
colonies, in 1693; and it remained hidden in the French 
archives until the nineteenth century. In 1844 Falconer 
published it for the first time in the form of an English 
version in On the Discovery of the Mississippi, 47-96. The 
French text appeared in Margry, Relations et Mémoires In- 
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édits, etc., Paris, 1867, 5-36. Falconer’s translation was 
republished in Historical Collections of Louisiana, I, 52-78 
(1846) ; again in Illinois Historical Collections, I, 128-164; 
again in Cox, Journeys of La Salle, I, 1-58; again with 
many textual corrections in Kellogg, Early Narratives of 
the Northwest, 283-318. To the editors of the latter, this 
narrative of Tonti “has seemed ... the best brief connected 
account, by a participant and survivor, of La Salle’s ex- 
plorations in the Mississippi Valley, his plans for settle- 
ment and exploitation, and his premature and tragic death.” 
Modified as it is, this statement may stand; but Father 
Membré’s Relation in Le Clercq’s work, considerably longer 
than Tonti’s, is undoubtedly a more satisfactory account. 

Derniéres Découvertes dans V Amérique Septentrionale de 
Monsieur de la Salle par Chevalier de Tonti, Gouverneur 
du Fort St. Louis aux Illinois, Jean Guignard, Paris, 1697, 
is a spurious and unreliable work. It was reprinted in 
Bernard, J. F., ed.,.Relations de la Louisiane etc., Bernard, 
Amsterdam, 1720, 35-168 (the latter being really p. 198). 
The work had been Englished and published in London in 
1698; and this edition was reprinted in New York Histor- 
ical Society Collections, II, 217-341. Although based on 
Tonti’s Memoir of 1693, it must be rejected as a reliable 
source. Tonti himself told Iberville and Father Marest, 
that it was not written by him, but by a “Parisian adven- 
turer,” whose stimulating motive was money (Charlevoix, 
Histoire de la Nouvelle France, II, 260, quoted by Sparks). 
Sparks says of it: “The task would now be utterly hopeless 
of selecting the true from the false, the real from the 
fictitious, except so far as any particular passages may be 
confirmed by other authorities.... For instance, Tonty is 
made to say, that, with twenty men in canoes, he passed in 
three days from Niagara through the Lakes Erie, Huron 
and Michigan, to the River St. Joseph” (Life of La Salle, 
XVili). 

II. Secondary Sources 


The list which follows contains only those works and ar- 
ticles which the writer consulted in the preparation of the 
present study; for additional works having a bearing on 
the subject discussed, the reader is referred to the bibliog- 
raphies mentioned under “III. Bibliographical.” 


A. Books and Monographs 


Alvord, Clarence Walworth, The Illinois Country, 1673- 
1818 (The Centennial History of Illinois, 1). Mlinois 
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Centennial Commission, Springfield, 1920. 

----The Mississippi Valley in British Politics. 2 vols. 
Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland 1917. 

Andreas, A. T., History of Chicago from the Earliest Per- 
iod to the Present Time. 3 vols. Vol. I (to 1857). 
A. T. Andreas, Chicago, 1884. 

Bolton, Herbert Eugene, The Spanish Borderlands (The 
Chronicles of America Series No. 23). Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, 1921. 

Bolton, H. E., and Marshall, T. M., The Colonization of 
North America, 1492-1783. Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1921. 

Bourne, Edward Gaylord, Spain in America, (The Ameri- 
can Nation series). Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1904. 

Campbell, Thomas J., Pioneer Priests of North America, 
1642-1710. 3 vols. The America Press, New York, 
Vol. I, Among the Iroquois, revised edn., 1913; Vol. II, 
Among the Hurons, 1914; Vol. III, Among the Algon- 
quins, second edn., 1916. 

----The Jesuits, 1534-1921, A History of the Society of 
Jesus from Its Foundation to the Present Time. 2 vols. 
The Encyclopedia Press, New York, (c. 1921). 

Channing, Edward, A History of the United States. 6 vols. 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1917-1926. 

Chesnel, Paul Marie Georges, History of Cavelier de La 
Salle, 1648-1687 ...translated from the French by 
Andrée Chesnel Meany. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1932. 

Claflin, W. Harold, ed., Holland and Belgium, (Vol. XIII of 
The History of Nations series, edited by H. C. Lodge). 
Memorial edn. P. F. Collier and Son Company, New 
York, (c. 1928). 

Clare, I. S., and Tyler, M. C., The World’s History. 8 vols. 
Western Newspaper Syndicate, St. Louis, 1897-1898. 

Da Civezza, Marcellino, Storia Universale delle Missioni 
Francescane. 11 vols. E. Ariani, Florence, 1895. 
Vol. VIII, Part IV, contains Hennepin’s Description 
of Louisiana and related documents in Italian. Vol. 
VIII-XI, Chap. I, treats of the Franciscan missions in 
New France (pp. 7-54). 

Dawson, Samuel Edward, The Saint Lawrence; Its Basin 
and Border-Lands; the Story of their Discovery, Ex- 
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ploration and Occupation. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York, (c. 1905). 

Finley, John, The French in the Heart of America. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1918. 

Fling, Fred Morrow, ed., France (by Emile de Bonnechose) 
(Vol. IX of The History of Nations series). Memorial 
edn. P. F. Collier and Son Company, New York, 
(c. 1928). 

Gaither, Frances Ormond, The Fatal River; the Life and 
Death of La Salle. H. Holt and Company, New York. 
(c. 1931). 

Garraghan, Gilbert J., Chicago under the French Regime. 
Reprinted from the Translations of the Tlinois State 
Historical Society. Publication No. 37. 

Goode, J. Paul, Goode’s School Atlas, Physical, Political and 
Economic. Rand McNally and Company, Chicago, 
(c. 1923). 

Gravier, Gabriel, Découvertes et Etablissements de Cave- 
lier de La Salle de Rouen dans ’ Amérique du Nord. 
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Jaguana Bay, 137. 

Jamaica, 142. 

Jason (Yazoo) Indians, 90. 

Jarri, Juan Francisco, French chief 
of Indians, 199. 

Jesuits, 5, 10, 26, 27, 31-33, 61, 70, 
74, 188. 

Jolliet, Louis, 2, 86, 89, 126. 

Joutel, M., with La Salle, 130, 135, 
139, 141, 142, 144, 146, 148, 
fe lo9, 16), 162; 164, .167, 
170-173, 176, 177, 182, 183, 185, 
187. 


K 
Kankakee (Theakiki) River, 42, 43, 
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46, 70, 81. 

Kappa (Kapaha, Quapaw) Indians, 
an Arkansas tribe, 85-87, 90, 91, 
93, 209, 218, 219, 231, 232, 247. 

Karankawa Indians (Carancahuas or 
Carancaguaces), 153, 191-196. See 
also Bracamos and Clamcoet In- 
dians. 

Kaskaskia Indians, an Illinois tribe, 
SASS el) Seco. 

Kenosha, Wisconsin, 34. 

Kewaunee, Wisconsin, 34, 71. 

Key West, Florida, 1377. 

Kickapoo Creek, 185. 

Kickapoo Indians, 60, 69, 81. 

Kingston, Canada, 14. 

Koroa (Keroa, Tiroa, Coroa, Coloa) 
Indians, 90, 93-95, 97, 108, 109, 
QUI DIAS 221 227 232. 235, 
247, 251, 254. 

Kiskakon Ottawa Indians, 73. 

Kouera Indians, 90. 


L 


La Barre, Le Febvre de, successor 
of Governor Frontenac, 4, 113, 
115-117, 120; 127: 

La Chapelle, M., with La Salle, 55, 
56. 

Lake Erie (de Conty or Conti), 28, 
29, '79. 

Lake Huron (Orleans), 28-30, 32, 
34, 35, 37, '79, 

Lake Michigan (Dauphin or des 
Illinois), 32-36, 56, 58, 70, 80, 
215, 244, 

Lake Ontario (Frontenac), 
25, 27, 79, 244. 

Lake Peoria (Pimiteoui or Pimedy), 
43, 44, 46, 51, 53, 55, 81, 82, 
208, 245. 

Lake Pontchartrain, 98, 

Lake St. Clair, 30. 

Lake Superior, 33, 


21-23, 
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Lake Simcoe, 79, 80, 244. 

Lake Toronto (Taronto), 244. 

La Metairie (La Méterie), Jacques 
de, 80, 87, 88, 90, 94, 98-100, 
104, 105, 237. 

La Motte de Lussiére, 18, 21-24. 

Larchevéque, Jean, 185, 187, 194, 
195, 200, 201. 

La Ribourde, Gabriel, Franciscan, 3, 
6; 13, 15; 20; 21,°25-27, 29; «33, 
37, 39, 41-44, 47-49, 51, 56-62, 
65, 67-71, 73, 81, 193. 

La Rochelle, France, 18, 121, 128, 
129, 131, 135, 136. 

La Sablonniére, Marquis de, 
151, 159, 181, 184. 

La Salle, Nicolas de, 80, 99, 105, 
122 

La Salle, New York, 24. 

La Salle, Robert Cavelier de, praised 
and blamed, 1; returns from 
France, 14; in France a second 
time, 18; at Quebec, 19; among 
the Senecas, 23; at Niagara River, 
24, 25; on the Griffin, 29-31; at 
Mackinac, 32, 33; to Washing- 
ton Island, 33; loses the Griffin, 
34; along the lake shore of Wis- 
consin, 34-37; meets the Fox In- 
dians, 38, 39; at the mouth of the 
St. Joseph River, Michigan, 40- 
42; in the Illinois country, 43-48; 
goes back to Fort Frontenac, 50- 
52, 55, 56; finds Father Membré 
at Mackinac, 75, 76; undertakes 
a second expedition to the Mis- 
sissippi, 77-81; on the Mississippi 
River, 82-112; marches toward the 
village of the Chickasaw Indians, 
84; at the Kappa village, 85-87; 
among the Taensas, 90-92; with 
the Natchez and Koroa Indians, 
92-95; not received by the Quin- 
ipissas, 97; at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, 98-106; repulses the 


130, 
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Quinipissas, 106-108; a very sick 
man at Fort Prudhomme, 109-111; 
goes to Mackinac and thence to 
the Illinois country, 112; returns 
to France, 120; plans an expedi- 
tion by sea to the Mississippi, 121- 
126; purposes of the proposed ex- 
pedition stated by him in two 
memoirs, 122-127; receives a new 
commission, 127; prepares equip- 
ment and gathers personnel of 
the expedition, 128-132; voyage to 
Santo Domingo, 135-137; afflicted 
with a malignant fever at Petit 
Goave, 138-141; voyage to Cape 
San Antonio, Cuba, 142, 143; in 
the Gulf of Mexico, 144-149; at 
Galveston Bay, 146; at Matagorda 
Bay, 151, 153, 155-158; on the 
Garcitas River, 158; builds Fort 
St. Louis in Texas, 161; his rela- 
tions with the Franciscans, 175; 
conducts a punitive expedition 
against the Indians, 176; explores 
Matagorda Bay, 176-178; his first 
expedition toward the Mississippi, 
177-179; his second expedition, 
180, 181; his third expedition, 
183; spends Christmas at Fort St. 
Louis, 183, 184; assassinated by 
Duhaut, the elder, 185,186; as- 
sisted in his last moments by 
Father Anastase Douay and by 
him interred, 186. 

La Source, M., 71. 

Laurent, M., with La Salle, 56. 

Lavaca Bay, 157-159, 166. 

Lavaca River, 164. 

Laval-Montmorency, Francois Xavier 
de, first Bishop of Quebec, 14, 22. 

La Violette, M., with La Salle, 51, 
80. 

Leblanc, M., with La Salle, 55, 56. 

Le Clerc, M., with La Salle, 181. 

Le Clercq, Christian, Franciscan, 11- 


INDEX 


13, 111, 213. Regarding his 
writings, see Bibliography. 
Le Clercq, Maxime, Franciscan, 12, 


132, 135, 140, 158, 161, 169, 
171, 173-175, 181, 184, 191-193, 
195, 196. 


Le Febvre de la Barre. See La Barre. 

Le Febvre, Hyacinthe, Franciscan, 
131-134, 236, 237. 

Le Gros, M., with La Salle, 139, 
158, 168. 

Le Mercier, Jesuit, 10. 

Leén, Alonso de. See De Leon. 

Le Petit, M., with La Salle, 1'79. 

Le Roux, Valentine, Franciscan, 20, 
25, 109, 207, 230. 

L’Esperance, servant of La Salle, 56, 
68. 

Lesser Antilles, 155. 

Lewiston, New York, 22-24. 

Lille, France, 132. 

Liotot (Lanctot), surgeon with La 
Salle, 181, 185-187. 

Llanos expedition, 165-167, 202. 

Loire River, France, 229. 

Lorraine, France, 9. 

Louis XIV, 7, 8, 12, 18, 46, 100- 
103, 117, 119, 122, 127, 218. 

Louisiana, State of, 103, 123, 132, 
133. 

Loup Indians, 78, 79, 84, 108, 109, 
217, 218, 225-227. 

Lussiére, La Motte de. 
Motte. 


See La 


M 


Mackinac Island, 34. 

Mackinac County, 34. 

Mackinac (Michilimackinac), Straits 
of, 27, 29, 31-33, 36, 37, 42, 74, 
75, 77, 78, 109, 110-113, 213, 
215, 236, 255. 

Madeira Island, 136. 

Maligne River. See Colorado River. 
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Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 34, 71-73. 

Manitoulin Island, 31, 34. 

Margil, Venerable Antonio, Francis- 
can, 204, 

Maria Teresa, Infanta of Spain, 7. 

Marquette, Jacques, Jesuit, 2, 6, 45, 
60, 86, 87, 89, 126. 

Martinez, Captain, Spanish pioneer, 
203. 

Martinique Island, 155. 

Mas (Masse), Jean, with La Salle, 
80, 105. 

Maskouten Indians, 46. 

Massanet, Damian, Franciscan, 162, 
163, 194, 199, 201, 202. 

Massoit, M., merchant of La 
Rochelle, 128. 

Matagorda (St. Bernard, St. Louis) 
Bay, 96, 141, 142, 149, 150, 153- 
155, 161, 165, 166, 176-179, 183, 
185, 188, 189, 191, 195-198, 200, 
202-204. 


Matagorda Island, 147, 148, 154, 
157, 158, 167, 168. 

Matagorda Peninsula, 182. 

Membré, Zénobe, Franciscan, neg- 


lected by historians, 1, 2; com- 
pared with Father Marquette, 2; 
misrepresented by historians, 3, 4; 
fate of his narratives, 4, 5; his 
character, 5, 6; birthplace, 8; en- 
ters the Franciscan order, 11; goes 
to Canada, 13; on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, 14, 15; divisions 
of his Relation, 19; goes to Fort 
Frontenac, 20, 22, 25; to the 
Niagara River, 25; on the Griffin, 
29-31; at Mackinac, 32, 33; to 
Washington Island, 33; along the 
lake shore of Wisconsin, 34-37; 
meeting with the Fox Indians, 38, 
39; at the mouth of the St. Joseph 
River, Michigan, 40-42; in the 
Illinois country, 43-47; missionary 
to the Illinois Indians, 48-53, 55- 
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61; driven away by the Iroquois, 
62, 64-70; north along the Wis- 
consin shore, 71; accompanies La 
Salle’s second expedition as chap- 
lain, 77-81; on the Mississippi 
River, 82-111; marches toward the 
village of the Chickasaw Indians, 
84; at the Kappa village, 85-87; 
among the Taensas, 90-92; with 
the Natchez and Koroa Indians, 
92-95; at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River, 98-106; encounter 
with the Quinipissas, 106-108; 
nurses La Salle during his sickness 
at Fort Prudhomme, 109, 111; 
writes a letter, 109-111; goes to 
Fort Miami and to\ Quebec, 112, 
113; leaves a copy of his Relation 
in Quebec, 113, 114; his mission- 
ary zeal, 114, 115; returns to 
France, 115; presents the Official 
Report at the court, 116-118; joins 
La Salle’s expedition by sea to 
the Mississippi, 132; appointed 
superior of his missionary con- 
fréres and made missionary apos- 
tolic, 132-134; voyage to Santo 
Domingo, 135-137; with the Ca- 
puchin friars at Petit Goave, 138; 
robbed of his journal, 139, 140; 
voyage to Cape San Antonio, 
Cuba, 142, 143; in the Gulf of 
Mexico, 144-149; cuts down the 
mast of the stranded ‘Aimable, 
151, 152; almost loses his life by 
drowning, 152, 153; with La Salle 
on the Garcitas River, 158; helps 
to construct a chapel, 161, 162; 
assists the dying, 169; plants a gar- 
den, 170; is almost killed by a 
buffalo, 172, 173; his relations 
with La Salle, 175; remains at 
Fort St. Louis in Texas during La 
Salle’s three expeditions toward 
the Mississippi, 180-183; Christ- 
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mas at the Fort, 183, 184; de- 
sired as a guide by survivors of 
the third expedition toward the 
Mississippi, 186; plans a mission 
among the Ceni Indians, 191, 192; 
is killed by Karankawas, 193, 194; 
date of his death, 194; his letter 
of June 3, 1682, translated, 207- 
214; author of the Official Re- 
port of 1682, 234-243; his Offi- 
cial Report, translated, 244-256. 

Memphis, Tennesse, 84, 89, 207, 
PAO Ak 

Messier, M., with La Salle 56. 


Metairie, Jacques de la. See La 
Metairie. 

Metz, France, 130. 

Meucret, Gilles, 105. See Migneret. 


Meusnier (Meunier, Monnier, Mun- 
ier), Pierre, with La Salle, 185, 
187, 201, 202. 

Mexico, 89, 102, 123, 124, 180, 187, 
195, 200, 203, 204, 229. 

Mexico, Gulf of, 112, 116, 117, 122, 
128, 143, 144, 147, 182, 188, 
198; 199) 212 e258 

Miami Indians, 46, 57, 58, 63, 65, 
75,113, 207, 208,-227. 2289250) 

Miami River (River of the Miamis). 
See St. Joseph River. 

Michel, Jean, with La Salle, 80, 105. 

Michilimackinac, Straits of. See 
Mackinac, Straits of. 

Migneret (Menneret, Miguret, and 
probably also Meéeucret, Gilles), 
Pierre, 80. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 35. 

Minet, M., engineer with La Salle, 
150; 151, 154; T5s6seloge 

Minime Gabriel. See Barbier, Ga- 
briel. 

Mississagi Strait, 34. 

Missilimakinak, 32. 
inac, Straits of. 

Mississippi (Mississipi) or Colbert 


See also Mack- 


INDEX 


River anl Valley, 5, 6, 18, 21, 25, 
Wom 4Omy lee O1,) 71, 77, 79; 80, 
82, 83, 85-87, 89-91, 95-100, 102, 
106, 109, 111, 113, 114, 116, 
ort 21 1237125, 129, 135, 141, 
143, 144, 146-150, 155, 158, 168, 
169, 176, 178-180, 185, 187-189, 
iter 995 200, 207; 208, 212, 
ibs 210,5 229, 230, 238,- 245; 
248, 249, 253. 

Missouri (Osage, Ozage) Indians, 
DOB, G2) i. 

Missouri River (River of the Osages, 
Ozages), 82, 83, 216, 245. 

Missouri, State of, 120. 

Mitchigamea (Metsigamea) Indians, 
85. 

Mobile (Espiritu Santo) Bay, 143, 
145, 156, 161, 199, 229, 253. 
Mohegan (Mahingan) Indians, 79, 
80, 97, 215, 222, 244, 251. 
Mohegan hunter with La Salle, 37, 

40, 43, 51. 

Moheoula Indians, 98. 

Monclova, Mexico, 202. 

Monso or Monsoela, a Maskouten 
chief, 46. 

Monterey (Monterey) Mexico, 198. 

Montreal, Canada, 6, 14, 20-22, 77, 
ese 102, 116. 

Moranget (Moranger), Colin Crevel 
de, nephew of La Salle, 130, 148, 
153, 154, 158, 167, 178, 180-182, 
185, 186, 225. 

Morguet (Morquet, Marquet), 
Denis, Franciscan, 132, 135, 136. 

Moscoso, successor of De Soto, 89. 

Mustang Island, 147. 


N 


Nacogdoches, Texas, 180. 
Nadadores River, 201. 
Narvaez, Panfilo de, 255. 
Nasoni Indians, 180. 
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Natches or Natchez Indians, 92-94, 
LOS 2125 227,23 ly. 200K cok. 
See also Koroa Indians. 

Natchez, Mississippi, 93, 94, 221. 

Navasota River, 185. 

Navasota, Texas, 185. 

Navidad River, 166. 

Neches River, 180, 201. 

New England, 78, 244. 

New France, 3, 5, 8, 10-13, 21, 27, 
60; 1105, 12557126, 1315188: 

New Mexico, 122. 

New Orleans, Louisiana, 97, 98, 125. 

Niagara Falls, 22-25,27. 

Niagara River, 22-29, 34. 

Nika (Nikana), Shawnee hunter 
with La Salle, 148, 181, 185, 186. 

Nikanape, Illinoia chief, 46. 

Nueces River, 180. 

Nuestra Sefiora de Loreto Presidio, 
204. 

Nueva Vizcaya (New Biscay), 123- 
125, 127, 188, 199. 

Nuevo Leén, 199, 201. 

Nymwegen (Nimuegen), Peace of, 
8. 


O 


Observants (Franciscans), 9, 16, 17. 

Ohio River (also called Ouabache, 
Wabash River), 82, 83, 208, 216, 
228, 245, 248. 

Oklahoma, State of, 89. 

Omahouha, Illinois chief, 48. 

Onanghisse, Ottawa chief, 74. 

Onondaga Indians (an Iroquois 
tribe), 63, 65. 

Ory (Oris), M., with La Salle, 130, 
154, 157. 

Osotouoy, village of the Arkansas 
Indians, 87, 88, 210, 219. 

Otchipoises, Indians, 80. 

Ottawa Indians, 32, 74. 

Ouabache (Wabash) 


River. See 
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Ohio River. 
Ouma Indians, 96, 212, 232. 
Outagami Indians. See Fox Indians. 
Ozon, Potentien, Franciscan, 13, 14, 
22. 


P 


Padilla, Juan de, Franciscan, 194. 

Palos, Juan de, Franciscan lay broth- 
er, 194, 

Pénuco River. See Rio Panuco; 
other rivers in Spanish territory 
will also be found under Rio. 

Paris, France, 9, 52, 116. 

Pelican Island, 149. 

Pefialosa, Count, 122. 

Pensacola, Florida, 200: 

Pestegouki River. See Fox River. 

Petit Goave, Santo Domingo, 137- 
140, 185. 

Pez, Don Andres de, Spanish ex- 
plorer, 198-200. 

Philip, II, of Spain, 122. 

Pierson, Philippe, Jesuit, 74. 

Pignabel, Jean, with La Salle, 80. 

Pilottown, Louisiana, 99. 

Planterose, M., with La Salle, 130, 
178, 181. 

Plet, Francois, cousin of La Salle, 77. 

Ponce de Leon, Juan, 255. 

Port de Paix, Santo Domingo, 137- 
139, 197. 

Port Washington, Wisconsin, 35. 

Potawatomi Indians, 37, 38, 71-73. 

Prudhomme (Preudhomme), Pierre, 
80, 84, 85, 208, 216-218, 246, 
247. 

Puans, Baye des (Bay of). 
Green Bay. 

Pyrenees Treaty of, 7. 


Q 


Quebec, Canada, 6, 12-14, 19, 20, 


See 
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22, 25, 26, 31, 66;°75,, 109; 410; 
113, 115, 116, 120, 121, 132, 
183, 199, 207; +2155 230) 92373 
244, 255. 

Quinipissa (Bayougoula and Mon 
goulacha) Indians, 94, 97, 106, 
107, 212, | 222;- 224, 225pe234; 
251, 253, 254. 

Quivira, the Panhandle of Texas, 
194. 


R 


Racine, Wisconsin, 35. 

Ratisbon, Truce of, 124. 

Red River, 89, 96, 126. 

Recollects (Récollets),  Recollect 
Franciscans, 9-11, 14, 16, 17, 20, 
26, 27,. 32, 175, 192) 200: 

Renault Etienne, with La Salle, 56, 
68, 73. 

Ribourde, Gabriel de la, Franciscan. 
See La Ribourde. 

Rio Bravo, 122, 253. 

Rio de las Palmas, 198, 253. 

Rio Escondido, 253. 

Rio Grande (del Norte), 198, 199. 

Rio Panero, 253. 

Rio Panuco, 89. 

Rio Salado (Solo), 198. 

River of Bullocks (La Riviére aux 


Boeufs). See Garcitas River. 
River of Chepontias. See Chepon- 
tias River. 


River of the Osages (Ozages). See 
Missouri River. 

Robek River, 180. 

Rochefort, France, 129, 156. 

Rochefort River, 135, 136. 

Rivas, Spanish explorer, 198. 

Rochelle, France. See La Rochelle. 

Rochester, New York, 23. 

Rouen, France, 128, 130-132, 168, 
178, 190. 

Ruter (Rut), M:., Breton sailor with 
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La Salle, 187. 


s 


Sablonniére, Marquis de la. 
Sablonniére. 

Sabinas River, 199, 201. 

Saget (Sagé), servant of La Salle, 
185. 

Salinas de Varona, Captain, Spanish 
pioneer, 202. 

Samana, Cape, 136. 

Sandy River, 180. 

Sault Ste. Marie, 27, 33. 

Savoy, 9. 

Second Cane River, 180. 

Seignelay (Seignelai), Marquis de. 
See Colbert, Jean Baptiste, the 
younger. 

Seignelay (Seignelai) River. 
Illinois River and Red River. 

Seneca, Illinois, 69-71, 81. 

Seneca Indians, an Iroquois tribe, 23, 
27, 29, 64. 

Seven Islands, 132. 

Severn River, 79, 244. 

Shawnee (Shawanoe) Indians, 62, 
65, 76, 78. 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 35. 

Ships: 

Aimable, 128, 130, 135, 139, 141- 
147, 149-152, 154, 156, 157, 
172, 182, 197, 198. 

Belle, 128, 135, 137, 139, 141- 
146, 148-150, 155, 157, 159, 
161, 168, 169, 176-179, 181, 
182, 197, 198. 

‘Christo, 203. 

Griffin (Griffon), 28-37, 40-43, 


See La 


See 


51, 56. 

Joly, 126, 128-130, 135, 136, 139, 
141, 142, 144-149, 151, 154- 
157, 189: 


St. Francois, 128, 135, 136, 139, 
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141, 142, 157, 197. 
Sinaloa, Mexico, 123. 
Sombrero Island, 136. 


Sonnontovan Indians. See Seneca 
Indians. 

Sonora, Mexico, 123. 

Soto, Hernando de. See De Soto. 


South Bend, Indiana, 42, 43. 

Starved Rock, 43, 53-56, 76, 82, 
112, 120, 183. 

Sturgeon Bay, 70-73. 

Sturgeon Bay Canal, 71. 

Spain, 7, 12, 121-124. 

Spaniards, 26, 89, 122, 126, 157, 
189, 192, 194, 195, 197, 200, 
202-204, 253, 255. 

Spanish Netherlands, 7, 8. 

Suarez, Juan, Franciscan, 194. 

Sulpicians, 131, 132, 135, 192. 


St. 


St. Anthony, French Franciscan 
Province of, 10, 11, 13, 16, 20, 
1325.19); 

St. Anthony of Padua, 31. 

St. Bernard's Bay. See Matagorda 
Bay. 

St. Bonaventure 
Bonaventure. 

St. Catherine’s Creek, 94, 221. 

St. Charles County or Parish, Louisi- 
ana, 97. 

St. Clair River, 30. 

St. Denis, French Franciscan Prov- 
ince of, 9, 10, 11, 13, 16, 131, 
133, 195. 

St. Francis River, 85. 

St. Francis Xavier Mission, 4, 33, 40, 
74. 

St. Germain-en-Laye, France, 11. 

St. Ignace, Michigan, 32-39. 

St. Ignace Mission, 74. 

St. Joseph Island, 147. 


Island. See Ile 
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